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T)REACHING  is  of  God.  He  is  pleased  by  it  to  save  them 
that  believe.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  overrate  its 
importance ;  and  he  is  no  friend  to  the  church  or  the  world 
who  impairs  its  sanctity  or  diminishes  the  respect  in  which  it  is 
held. 

\Ve  have  often  been  astonished  that  ministers  should  ever 
depreciate  or  disparage  it,  and  this  for  reasons  of  religion  and 
benevolence,  and  not  those  of  pride  and  profit.  But  who  that 
has  attended  a  few  only  of  those  most  solemn  services  which 
accompany  the  ordination  of  ministers  among  Protestant  Dis¬ 
senters,  has  not  heard  it  not  only  classed  among,  as  if  of  simply 
equal  importance  with,  but  actually  placed  below,  other  minis¬ 
terial  functions  ?  We  have  often  been  astonished  and  distressed 
at  exhortations  to  the  youthful  preacher  to  remember  that 
preaching  is  not  the  most  important  part  of  his  office,  and  that 
lie  may  do  more  good  out  of,  than  in,  the  pulpit.  Surely  this 
is  to  be  wise  above  what  is  written  in  this  particular  case, 
and  to  teach  a  principle  of  dangerous  application  in  all  cases, 
namely,  that  what  the  Bible  says  nothing  about  in  relation  to 
any  office  may  be  more  important  than  that  about  which  it  says 
all  it  has  to  say.  For  our  own  part,  we  have  as  little  sympathy 
w  ith  those  who  put  pastoral  visitation  in  the  place  of  preaching 
as  with  those  who  put  the  sacraments.  Both  dishonor  and 
damage  a  divine  institution,  the  one  class  by  an  abuse  of  scrip- 
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tural  observances,  the  other  by  the  substitution  of  a  human 

tradition.  i  .  i 

Ibit  it  is  not  by  extolling  the  ordinance  of  preaching  that  it 

can  be  kept  up  in  the  respect  and  esteem  of*  men,  and  if  it 
could  be  so  done,  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  do  it.  Paul  told 
Titus  and  Timothy  not  to  let  any  mini  despise  them.  Tlie 
injunction  proves  that  they  had  it  in  their  own  power  to  avoid 
or  obtain  the  contempt  of  men.  They  could  lose  or  get  minis¬ 
terial  power.  It  was  not  the  necessary  attendant  of  their  othce, 
but  the  natural  ])roduct  of  a  becoming  conduct.  It  was  not  to 
be  won  by  dignified  utterances  of  a  divine  mission,  but  practical 
evidences  of  a  divine  life.  It  was  not  to  be  jiroduced  by  what 
they  said  had  been  done  unto  them  by  another,  but  by  what 
men  saw  was  done  by  themselves.  And  so  may  it  be  said  to 
any  minister,  with  more  particularity,  ‘  Let  no  man  despise  thy 
‘  preaching.’  Let  it  be  such  that  no  man  can  despise  it.  Do 
not  seek  to  sustain  its  credit  by  declarations  of  its  being  a 
divine  ordinance,  or  it  may  be  answered,  ‘  We  know  that  (lod 
‘  has  ordained  preaching,  but  not  your  preaching ;  he  has 
‘  ordained  the  foolishness  of  preaching,  but  not  the  preaching 
‘  of  foolishness.’  It  is  evident  that  preaching  must  de])end 
more  than  ever  upon  its  intellectual  and  spiritual  merits.  The 
superstitious  reverence  with  which  ministers  were  wont  to  be 
regarded  has  nearly  j)assed  away,  at  least  among  Dissenters, 
and  it  is  well  if  some  of  the  proper  reverence  has  not  vanished 
with  it.  Popery  and  Ihiseyism  may  invest  the  jiriesthood  with 
a  slavish  awe,  because  they  arm  them  with  ofticial  saving  power; 
but  Dissenters  allow’  no  influence  to  ministers  but  that  of  truth, 
truth  announced  in  faithful  words,  truth  embodied  in  lioly 
actions,  riie  |)astor  is  held  to  have  no  commission  which  his 
works  do  not  evidence ;  his  right  is  in  his  soul,  not  in  his  suc¬ 
cession  ;  the  proof  that  (lod  has  sent  him  is  his  doing  of  God’s 
will ;  his  autliority  to  preach  is  revealed  by  his  jireaching  well. 

I  hey  w  ho  disclaim  the  pow  er  of  regenerating  by  w  ater,  must 
have  the  pow  er  of  renewing  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  they  w  ho  say 
they  have  no  corporeal  (Christ  to  furnish  to  men’s  bodies,  must 
have  a  spiritual  Christ  to  supply  to  men’s  souls. 

No  minister,  put  by  (iod  into  the  ministry,  labors  altogether 
in  \ain.  lo  suppose  that  any  did,  would  be  to  suppose  that  either 
(lod  acted  without  having  a  design,  or  without  gaining  it.  Hut 
it  is  not  foi  us,  or  for  any,  to  say  how’ much  success  inust  attend 
the  labors  of  those  whom  (iod  employs  to  watch  for  souls  in  the 
othce  of  the  ministry.  We  do  know,  however,  that  men  whose 
preteiiMons  are  equally  valid,  may  bo  efficient  in  various  de- 
grix'8,  and  that  it  is  competent  for  us  to  incpiire  into  the  reasons 
wfiy  greater  efliciency  m  any  case,  or  in  all  cases,  does  not 
c  laracterize  their  ministrations,  and  if  possible,  to  secure  it. 
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Now  we  think  that  few  can  doubt  two  things,  first,  that  the 
modern  ministry  is  not  so  useful  as  tlie  primitive  ministry  was  ; 
and,  secondly,"  that  the  causes  of  this  are  u'ith  uSj  and  are 
criminal.  \Ve  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Deinan  in  the  sermon 
which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  that  ‘the  dif- 
‘  ference  in  question  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  anything  pecu- 
‘  liarly  favorable  to  the  reception  of  the  gospel  in  tlie  spirit  and 
‘  genius  of  primitive  times — to  the  gift  of  inspiration— to  the 
‘  power  of  miracles — to  the  mere  sovereignty  of  God  or  to 
any  thing  else  which  would  prove  us  innocent,  and  give  us  peace 
upon  this  subject.  We  are  convinc(‘d  that  the  modern  ministry 
has,  upon  the  whole,  a  great  advantage  over  the  primitive,  and 
ought  to  be  more  successful  ;  and  design  to  jioint  out  in  this 
pajier  what  appear  to  us  some  of  the  princij)al  causes  of  its 
interior  practical  power. 

If  the  question  is  asked.  Why  is  not  the  ministry  more  suc¬ 
cessful  I — we  must  say,  first  of  all,  because  the  church  is  not 
more  holy.  Any  explanation  of  the  fact  which  goes  not  beyond 
the  ministry  must  be  defectiv'c  if  not  false.  I  he  ministry  cannot 
be  separated  from  the  general  community  of  professors.  Minis¬ 
ters  are  the  expositors  and  advocates  of  a  system,  of  which 
Christians  arc  the  practical  illustrations  and  evidences.  It  is  a 
moral  system — moral  in  its  great  ends — moral  in  its  chief 
arguments — moral  in  its  ])rime  influences,  lo  this  system  each 
Christian  bears  a  relation  of  great  intimacy  and  importance,  the 
relation  of  a  subject  and  a  sign,  lie  is  before  the  world  as  its 
fulfilment  and  exemplification.  He  is  a  living  manifestation  of 
its  j)ower  and  its  ])urity.  INlen  have  a  right  to  consider  hiin  as 
a  specimen  of  the  results  of  Christian  faith  and  feeling.  1  h c 
whole  body  of  saints  is  what  each  individual  saint  is,  an  exhi- 
hition  of  the  gospel.  Upon  the  moral  use  and  effect  of  leligious 
character  the  language  of  the  Ibble  is  strong  and  striking 
‘  The  fruit  of  the  righteous  is  a  tree  of  life.’ — ‘  Let  your  light 
‘  so  shine  before  men  that  they  may  see  your  g(^od  works  and 
‘  glorify  your  Uather  which  is  in  heaven.  ‘  Dlameless  and 
‘  harmless,  the  sons  of  (iod,  without  rebuke,  in  the  midst  of  a 
‘  crooked  and  ])erverse  nation,  among  whom  ve  shine  as  lights 
‘  in  the  world,  holding  forth  the  word  of  life.  ‘  Abstain  from 
‘  fleshly  lusts,  which  war  against  the  soul,  having  your  conver- 
‘  sation  honest  among  the  (ientiles :  that  w'hereas  they  speak 
‘against  you  as  evil  doers,  they  may  by  your  good  works, 
‘  w  hich  they  shall  behold,  glorify  God  in  the  day  of  visitation. 
— ‘  Ye  are  our  e[)istle  w  ritten  in  our  hearts,  known  and  read  of 
‘  all  men  :  forasmuch  as  ye  are  manifestly  declared  to^  be  the 
‘  epistle  of  Christ  ministered  by  us,  written  not  with  ink,  but 
‘  with  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God  ;  not  in  tables  of  stone,  hut 
‘  in  fleshly  tables  of  the  heart.’  Now  if  these  representations 
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possess  any  meaning  and  force,  the  prosperity  of  the  truth  must 
in  no  small  measure  depend  on  the  goodness  of  the  churcli.  If 
the  practical  witnesses  of  the  gospel  are  false,  the  verbal  wit¬ 
nesses  cannot  be  forcible.  If  saints  give  to  the  world  an 
unlovely  and  immoral  exemplification  of  Christianity,  it  is  too 
much  to  hope  that  the  ministry  will  succeed  in  its  conversion. 
Every  inconsistent  Christian  does  something  to  weaken  the 
ministry  in  his  locality,  every  inconsistent  church  cripples  the 
energies  of  its  pastor,  and  the  general  inconsistency  of  Christians 
exerts  a  paralyzing  influence  upon  the  w  hole  ministration  of  the 
truth.  If  we  look  abroad  upon  the  wide  ftice  of  Christendom, 
and  behold  the  character  that  prevails  among  those  that  name 
the  name  of  Christ,  may  we  not  discover  one  reason  why 
preaching  is  so  powerless  \  How  imperfect,  and  in  many  re¬ 
spects  erroneous,  is  the  exhibition  of  the  gospel  given  by  it ! 
Amid  much  that  is  good  and  pure,  there  is  much  that  dishonors 
Clirist.  The  unitij  of  Christianity  is  illustrated  by  the  existence 
of  a  thousand  sects,  many  of  them  as  divided  in  themselves  as 
they  are  from  others,  and  often  conducting  their  contests  in  a 
spirit  and  a  speech  as  low'  as  their  claims  are  high.  The  great¬ 
ness  and  generosity  of  Christianity  is  illustrated  by  an  incessant 
battling  about  words  sometimes,  and  sometimes  about  nothing ; 
by  the  almost  universal  prevalence  of  the  spirit  of  Judaism;  by 
the  constant  crucifixion  of  whatever  is  great  and  good  in  the 
spiritualities  of  the  gospel  for  the  sake  of  the  precise  and  or¬ 
thodox  shape  of  a  doctrine,  or  the  exact  and  circumstantial 
inode  and  order  of  a  rite.  The  benevolence  of  Christianity  is 
illustrated  by  the  cruelty  and  vengeance  which  nations  called 
Christian  have  dealt  out  to  nearly  all  that  have  come  within 
their  reach ;  by  the  harsh  and  vulgar  exactions  of  state  churches 
from  conscientious  dissidents ;  by  the  calumnies  and  misrepre¬ 
sentations  with  which  theological  literature  and  religious  inter¬ 
course  abound ;  and  by  the  comparative  negligence  w  ith  which 
Christians  seek  the  salvation  of  a  thousand  millions  of  souls 
which  they  ])rofess  to  believe  are  immortal,  and  in  danger  of 
immortal  death.  The  justice  of  Christianity  is  illustrated  by  the 
extensive  operation  of  principles  of  political  expediency,  to  the 
neglect  of  those  of  immutable  right,  in  the  church ;  by  the 
ac(juiescence  of  saints  in  the  wretched  practices  of  commercial 
immondity ;  and  by  the  extent  to  which  power  is  made  to 
triumph  over  conscience,  from  the  grand  barbarities  of  religious 
establishments  down  to  the  undue  influences  of  wealth  and 
station  m  congregational  communities  and  private  life.  The 
trust  and  confidence  of  Christianity  is  illustrated  by  Christians 
s  lowing  just  as  much  anxiety  after  the  present  w'orld  as  sinners, 
haviiij^  tts  nice  an  anpreciation  of,  and  as  full  a  relish  for, 
nione\  ,  >  the  exorltitant  covetousness  of  churchmen  in  the 
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name  of  religion  every  where;  by  the  tenacity  with  which 
religious  monopolies  are  held,  and  the  ill  grace  with  which  they 
are  relinquisheil ;  and  by  the  general  want  of  whatever  betokens 
the  habitual  and  vivid  realizations  of  eternity.  It  is  useless  to 
deny,  it  is  impossible  to  conceal  all  this.  We  may  make  light 
of  it,  but  it  exists  and  works,  it  prejudices,  and  disgusts,  and 
hardens  the  wicked.  INIen  may  preach  religion,  but  if  Christians 
do  not  practise  it,  it  will  be  of  small  avail.  The  claims  of 
Christianity  are  inseparable  from  the  character  of  its  professors. 
If  the  one  is  bad,  the  other  will  be  neglected.  Multitudes  have 
no  notion  of  the  gosjiel  but  wdiat  they  get  from  the  lives  and 
tempers  of  saints  ;  many  more,  who  read  the  Bible  for  them¬ 
selves  are  greatly  influenced  for  good  or  evil  by  those  lives  and 
tenijiei’s,  while  the  adversaries  of  God  are  eager  to  detect  and 
zealous  to  employ  whatever  they  see  wrong  in  those  who  pro¬ 
claim  themselves  right.  Looking  at  the  general  state  and  con- 
tluct  of  the  church,  we  are  not  amazed  that  the  ministry  is 
comparatively  so  fruitless  ;  we  rather  wonder  that  it  is  not 
more  so.  Our  surprise  is  at  its  power,  not  its  weakness. 

The  church  is  responsible  in  another  way  for  the  non-success 
of  the  ministry.  It  is  by  the  Spirit  of  God  that  men  arc  con¬ 
verted.  There  may  be  a  tendency  in  the  truth  and  means  em¬ 
ployed  to  effect  their  conversion,  but  w  hile  proper  and  suitable 
as  instruments,  they  are  but  instruments.  ‘  W  ho  then  is  Paul, 

‘  and  w  ho  is  Apollos,  but  ministers  by  w  hom  ye  believed,  even  as 
‘  the  Lord  gave  to  every  man  ?  I  have  planted,  Apollos 
‘  watered ;  but  God  gave  the  increase.  So  then  neither  is  he 
*  that  planteth  anything,  neither  he  that  watereth ;  but  God 
‘  that  giveth  the  increase.’  To  obtain  the  exercise  of  this 
divine  agency  the  prayers  of  the  church  are  ajipointed.  To  those 
prayers  the  greatest  importance  is  attacheci  in  the  Bible,  and 
well  it  may  be,  if  they  have  any  effect  in  procuring  so  immense 
a  blessing.  Now,  is  there  reason  to  believe  that  the  church 
prays  enough  for  the  success  of  the  ministry  ?  We  think  not, 
and  this  conclusion  we  arrive  at  from  noticing  the  estimation  in 
which  meetings  which  contemplate  this  end  exclusively  are  held 
— the  motives  which  appear  to  operate  most  powerfully  in 
attachinjr  Christians  to  different  ministries — and  the  style  of 
remark  that  obtains  in  res|)ect  of  their  excellencies  and  defects. 
TIhtc  is  too  much  cause  to  fear  that  the  greater  part  of  Chris¬ 
tians  do  not  regard  the  ministry  aright  even  in  reference  to 
themselves,  as  an  instrument  of  sanctification,  as  designed  not 
to  jilease  but  to  profit,  and  to  profit  by  putting  away  their  sin, 
and  that  they  do  not  estimate  its  excellence  by  its  tendency  to 
do  all  this.  We  confess  we  know'  scarcely  a  worse  feature  of 
the  present  day  than  the  prevalence  of  w  rong  conceptions  of  the 
ministry,  and  of  wrong  reasons  both  for  the  approval  and  dis- 
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Approvcil  of  those  who  iniiiister.  It  is  the  8.ppe&rQ.nce  or  the 
voice,  the  mind  or  the  manner  of  God’s  servants  that  attracts  to 
different  sanctuaries  the  multitudes  who  say  they  mean  to  be 
saved.  We  would  not  disparage  or  depreciate  these  things,  but 
surely  the  ministry  was  designed  for  the  same  end  as  the  Bible, 
to  make  us  holy  f  and  they  who  pursue  and  appreciate  holiness 
should  value  this,  its  end,  above  all  other  things,  its  accidents 
and  circumstances.  One  thing  is  sure,  that  they  who  do  not 
cannot  pray  aright  that  God  would  bless  the  ministry  to  their 
real  good.  The  man  who  listens  to  the  preacher  as  a  mere 
orator  or  'reasoner,  and  commends  or  condemns  him  in  that 
capacity,  has  not  by  secret  supplication  sought  that  the  word 
preached  might  profit  him,  working  in  him  effectually  all  the 
good  pleasure  of  a  holy  God.  And  if  there  is  so  great  an  error 
as  to  the  ministry  in  the  practice  of  Christians  in  reference  to 
their  ow  n  good,  it  is  not  possible  there  can  be  a  less  in  reference 
to  the  good  of  others.  Saints  should  be  in  the  sanctuary  fellow- 
helpers  of  the  truth.  They  should  be  engaged  there  as  really 
as  the  minister  in  saving  souls  alive.  Their  function  is  more 
still  and  quiet  than  is  his,  but  not  less  important.  If  there  is 
truth  in  God’s  word,  they  have  powder  to  obtain  the  Holy  Spirit, 
without  whose  grace  no  address,  however  wise,  and  faithful,  and 
energetic,  will  turn  any  sinner  from  the  error  of  his  ways ;  and 
if  they  do  not  accompany  the  ministerial  message  with  fervent 
intercession,  they  must  share  the  guilt  of  its  non-success. 
Ministers  are  too  commonly  considered  as  the  only  parties  to 
whom  is  committed  the  great  work  of  regenerating  the  ungodly, 
but  in  truth,  when  engaged  w  ith  this  view  in  the  most  solemn 
and  sacred  labors  connected  with  their  office,  they  depend  upon 
the  priestly  fidelity  and  zeal  of  their  flocks.  If  every  flock 
|H)ured  out  their  hearts  in  intense  entreaties  for  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  enforce  the  words  wdiich  his  servant  delivers 
in  his  name,  we  cannot  question  that  spiritual  results  of  no 
common  order  would  prove  that  the  inwrought  fervent  prayers 
of  righteous  men  avail  as  much  now  as  they  did  of  old.  Nor  is 
it  the  direct  eflect  of  prayer  for  the  Spirit  that  is  alone  impor¬ 
tant.  ^  1  he  know  ledge  that  a  holy  people  is  wrestling  w'ith  God 
for  his  success  would  give  to  a  good  man  almost  unearthly 
energy.  ith  what  hope,  and  therefore  power,  would  he 
re>eal  and  urge  the  truth,  if  assured  that  the  objects  of  his 
tender  solicitude  were  being  presented  before  God  with  all  the 
aith  and  feeling  of  the  believers  in  his  congregation  ?  And, 
urthcr,  if  Christians  prayed  aright  that  sinners  might  be  con¬ 
certed  by  the  ministry,  they  would  not,  by  frivolous  remarks, 
muc  i  less  by  unkind  and  false  ones,  destroy  at  home  the  im- 
prtssion  made  in  the  house  of  God.  To  such  remarks  must  be 
ascnlx'd,  and  will  l)e  in  the  great  day  of  doom,  the  extinction 
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of  many  an  anxiety,  of  many  a  fear,  and  many  a  wish,  that 
mi[xht,  if  fostered  and  fed,  have  been  matured  into  a  thorough 
and  everlasting  godliness.  It  is  for  a  lamentation,  that  they 
who  are  saved  themselves,  and  saved  in  order  that  they  may 
save  others,  should  so  often  aid  the  purposes  of  the  evil  spirit 
that  seeketh  whom  he  may  destroy,  by  quenching  the  incipient 
processes  of  holy  feeling.  They  can  never  have  prayed  with 
sincerity  and  ardor  for  tlie  salvation  of  those  by  the  preaching 
of  the  cross,  before  whom  they  speak  of  that  preacning  with 
disapproval  or  contempt.  They  could  not  thus  hazard  the  good 
for  which  they  had  with  fear  and  trembling  supplicated  the 
Most  High. 

But  if  Christians  are  responsible  for  the  non-success  of 
preaching,  so  also  are  ministers,  and  the  first  requirement  from 
them  is  that  of  a  deeper  and  more  uniform  consecration  to 
religion.  It  is  the  peculiarity  of  ministers  of  Christ  that  their 
success  depends,  not  only  on  the  utterance  of  the  truth,  but  on 
its  action  on  their  souls  and  exhibition  in  their  lives.  It  must 
come,  not  only  through  their  mouths,  but  from  their  hearts. 
Heathen  priests  may  be  machines,  Jewish  j)riests  might  be  little 
more,  but  Christian  ministers  must  give  out  God’s  will,  not  only 
I  as  a  vocal  sound,  but  as  a  real,  warm,  energetic  thing:  God 
employs  sanctified  humanity  to  sanctify  humanity.  Iience  it 
is  necessary,  according  to  the  New  Testament,  that  bishops,  the 
only  officials  in  the  Christian  church  that  have  to  do  directly 
with  men’s  souls,  should  be  pure  and  faithful.  God  might, 
doubtless,  if  he  chose,  fulfil  all  his  purposes  of  salvation  without 
employing  good  men,  yea,  without  employing  any  men  at  all, 
as  instruments,  and  even  without  the  Bible  as  a  revelation;  but 
he  has  pleased  to  give  us  a  book,  and  to  ordain  that  holy 
men  shall  expound  and  apply  its  contents,  and  their  holiness  is 
inseparable  from  their  success.  The  effect  of  deep,  manifest, 
and  earnest  piety  in  preachers,  is  irresistible.  It  affects  every¬ 
thing  ;  style,  manner,  voice,  expression ;  no  part  or  feature  of 
their  ministrations  is  unimpressed  and  unimproved  by  it.  It  is 
felt,  and  felt  by  all.  No  eloquence,  however  graceful  or  power¬ 
ful;  no  reasoning,  however  clear  and  strong ;  no  assumed  gra¬ 
vity  or  affected  pathos  can  equal,  in  spiritual  effect,  the  entire 
absorption  of  the  preacher  in  his  momentous  themes.  The 
man  who  appears  before  his  flock  with  all  the  evidences  of  a 
siq)reme  zeal  for  the  God  he  serves  and  the  men  he  addresses, 
to  whose  mind  the  invisible  and  eternal  are  plainly  present  and 
powerful,  who  ‘  pleads  with  men  for  God  as  one  who  pleads 
‘  with  (iod  for  men,’  can  scarcely  fail  of  being  impressive.  Nor 
is  it  in  the  pulpit  alone  that  such  strong  and  tender  godliness 
aids  the  ministerial  vocation.  It  secures  a  uniformity  of  con¬ 
duct,  without  which  no  ministry  can  have  much  power.  The 
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intercourse  of  a  pastor  with  his  people  may  help  or  hinder,  to  a 
vast  extent,  his  official  labors.  If  in  private  he  displays  a  light 
and  secular  spirit ;  if  there  is  an  absence  on  his  part  of  earnest 
eftbrts  to  save  souls  whenever  opportunity  is  presented;  if  he 
gives  reason  for  the  suspicion  that  his  solicitude  to  do  good  is 
professional ;  if  his  religious  labors  are  confined  to  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  and  the  sabbath,  let  him  not  calculate  on  much  success 
in  his  high  vocation.  It  is  of  no  avail  to  say,  that  the  state¬ 
ments  made  in  public  are  equally  true  and  equally  important, 
whatever  the  conduct  and  the  carriage  of  those  who  make  them. 

It  may  be  so,  but  they  are  not  equally  impressive.  The  fact  is, 
that  such  conduct  and  carriage  do  influence  the  treatment 
which  those  statements  receive.  We  cannot  doubt  that  many 
an  energetic  and  pow^erful  discourse  has  been  deprived  of  its 
force  by  the  levity  and  worldliness  of  him  who  has  delivered  it. 
Painful  instances  have  come  under  our  notice  of  disgust  and 
scepticism  taking  the  place  of  serious  thought  and  fear, 
because  the  preacher  in  the  parlour  did  not  deport  himself 
according  to  his  sayings  in  the  pulpit.  But  where  there  is  no 
striking  violation  of  the  solemnity  and  sacredness  of  the 
ministry,  there  may  be  the  want  of  that  tenderness,  and  zeal, 
and  high-toned  piety  in  social  life,  the  place  of  which  no 
talents,  leaniing,  or  morality,  can  supply.  The  full  power  of 
the  ministrv,  as  a  means  of  salvation,  can  never  be  proved  by 
any  man  wlio  does  not  show  the  full  power  of  godliness  in  his 
own  heart.  The  preacher  of  righteousness  possesses  an  influ¬ 
ence  apart  from  his  office,  a  personal  influence ;  this,  from  his 
superiority  to  others  in  many  respects,  is  greater  than  that  of 
others ;  and  this  influence  can  only  be  exerted  by  his  conduct. 
His  moral  character  decides  its  direction  and  results.  In  pro- 
|>ortion  to  his  sanctity  will  be  its  excellence.  Men  come  pre¬ 
pared  to  respect  the  monitions  of  him  who  evidently  credits  his 
own  testimony,  and  forms  his  whole  course  according  to  its 
nature.  Now  this  is  wdiat  is  w^anted,  more  holiness  on  the  part 
of  ministers,  and  by  holiness  w  e  mean  the  realization  and  prac¬ 
tical  expression  of  all  the  great  truths  of  Christianity.  It  is  well 
enough  to  boast  of  a  ‘  regenerated  ministry,^  but  this  is  not 
enough  ‘  giving  no  offence  in  anything,  that  the  ministry  be 
^  not  blamed :  but  in  all  things  approving  ourselves  as  the 
^  ministers  of  God,  in  much  patience,  in  afflictions,  in  necessi- 
^  ties,  in  distresses,  in  stripes,  in  imi)risonments,  in  tumults,  in 
lal>ors,  in  watchings,  in  fastings ;  by  pureness,  by  knowledge, 
by  long-sufl'ering,  by  kindness,  by  the  Holy  Ghost;  by  love 
unfeigneil,  by  the  word  of  truth,  by  the  power  of  God,  by  the 
armour  . of  righteousness  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left.’ 
hen  ministers  are  more  entirely  ‘  men  of  God,’  consecrated 
in  all  things  to  his  glor>’,  pursuing  it  without  ceasing  in  their 
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labors,  and  revealing  it  in  their  spiritual  goodness,  then  will 
their  words  be  clothed  with  an  unwonted  efttcacy.  ‘  He  shall 
^  sit  as  a  refiner  and  purifier  of  silver :  and  he  shall  purify  the 
‘  sons  of  Levi,  and  purge  them  as  gold  and  silver,  that  they 

*  may  ofi’er  unto  the  Lord  an  ottering  in  righteousness.  Then 
‘  shall  the  ottering  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  be  pleasant  unto 

*  the  Lord,  as  in  the  days  of  old,  and  as  in  former  years.* 

But  although  we  attach  great  importance  to  the  causes  of 
ministerial  inefficiency,  to  wmich  we  have  now  referred,  there 
are,  we  conceive,  yet  others  in  the  mode  of  conducting  the 
ministry  itself  which  are  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  We 
cannot  but  think  that  the  general  style  of  preaching  might  be 
most  advantageously  altered.  And  first  of  all  we  imagine  it 
might  be  more  Christian.  It  is  not  natural  religion  that  minis¬ 
ters  have  to  preach,  but  glad  tidings  of  a  richer,  fuller  joy,  and 
clearer  tone.  It  is  not  Judaism  that  they  have  to  preach,  but 
an  economy  of  truth  and  grace.  The  gospel,  not  nature  or 
law’,  is  the  theme  of  their  ministrations.  We  say  then  that 
there  should  be  more  Christianity  in  their  preaching.  Christ 
should  not  be  a  topic  or  the  topic  of  it.  lie  should  not  be 
placed  among  or  above  all  other  subjects.  He  should  be  the 
alpha  and  omega,  the  first  and  the  last,  all  and  in  all.’  The 
facts  and  truths  of  his  history  and  office  should  be  prominently 
presented;  but  this  is  not  all,  every  fact  and  truth  should  be 
presented  through  him.  It  is  our  great  privilege  to  have  the 
truth  ‘  as  it  is  in  Jesus;’  he  is  the  coloured  glass  which  God 
has  made  the  medium  through  which  we  are  to  behold  all 
things.  Christ  is  ‘  the  logos  made  flesh,’  the  divine  reason 
revealed  in  human  nature,  the  wisdom  of  God  embodied  in  the 
form  of  a  man  and  a  servant.  Whatever  God  has  taught  may 
now  be  contemplated  in  his  Son,  and  thus  contemplated  it 
acquires  a  new  complexion,  and  is  invested  with  a  new  force. 
There  is  no  truth  in  the  whole  range  of  morals  and  religion 
which  does  not  derive  peculiar  power  and  glory  from  its  con¬ 
nexion  with  Christ.  Not  only  is  life  and  immortality  brought 
to  light  and  illustrated  by  him,  but  all  other  things  of  deepest 
interest  to  men.  The  being,  character,  and  government  of  God ; 
the  state,  obligations,  and  prospects  of  humanity ;  these,  as  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  incarnation,  death,  and  exaltation  of  the  Son  of 
God,  arc  clearer  and  more  impressive  than  as  otherwise  con¬ 
sidered.  It  is  the  minister’s  duty  to  treat  them  as  Christian 
truths — not  as  a  heathen,  however  wise,  or  a  Jew,  however 
religious,  would  treat  them — so  that  while  their  natural 
grounds  and  legal  bearings  are  plainly  and  fully  stated,  they 
may  appear  in  all  the  purity  and  the  power  which  they  derive 
from  their  position  and  connexion  in  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of 
God.  We  think  there  is  room  for  improvement  here,  not  that 
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luiiiisters  can  be  charged  with  not  preaching  Christ,  but  they 
preacli  him  as  a  truth,  not  as  ‘  the  truth;’  lie  is  a  portion  of 
their  message,  not  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  whole  economy  of 
their  religion.  In  some  sermons  he  may  be  most  faithfully  pre- 
sent(‘d  in  some  aspect  on  human  j)urity  and  hope,  divine  grace 
and  glory;  and  in  others  he  may  be  introduced  with  eliect,  so 
as  to  make  them  ‘  evangelical,’  but  this  is  not  all  that  is  meant 
bv  ‘  preaching  Christ.’  lie  should  be  the  substratum  of  every 
discourse,  not  by  the  incessant  rej^etition  ol  his  name,  for  Christ 
may  be  fully  preached  when  his  name  is  scarcely  mentioned, 
and  not  pn  ached  at  all  w  hen  it  is  sounded  every  moment,  but 
by  every  discourse  b(‘ing  made  to  imj)ly,  recpiire,  and  connneiul 
him.  Jj<‘t  every  j)ossible  truth  be  taught;  let  there  be  no 
bondage  or  restraint  upon  the  mind  of  the  preacher;  let  the 
j)ul|)it  be  more  com|)rehensive  than  ever,  far  more  than  it  is 
now,  in  its  range;  let  nn*n  learn  whatever  (rod  has  taught;  but 
l(‘t  everv  subject  be  cast  into  the  moidd  of  Christian  doctrine; 
l(*t  tlu‘  wisdom  of  Cod  be  seen  in  the  Christianity  of  its  revela¬ 
tion;  l(‘t  the  logos  be  mad(‘  flesh. 

W  e  doubt  much  whether  the  prevailing  style  of  preaching  is 
sutlicicntly  pntcticaL  It  should  be  altogether  so.  The  hold 
should  never  i)e  resigned  uj>on  the  conscience  and  svmjiathy  of 
<‘ach  individuul.  livery  truth  should  apjiear,  not  as  matter  of 
mere  sp<*culation,  but  of  intense,  immediate,  and  unspeakable 
importance — while  it  is  described  as  an  object,  it  should  be 
wi(‘lded  as  a  wi'apon.  It  is  not  ('uough  that  its  nature  is  under- 
stoiul  and  its  evidenci*  apprc'ciated;  it  has  a  spiritual  function  to 
<lischarge — it  is  seed  to  gmininate,  a  mould  to  fashion,  a  sword 
to  pi(‘rc(‘.  Nor  is  it  necessary,  in  order  to  the  discharge  of  this 
luuction,  that  th(*re  should  be  no  instruction,  or  argument,  or 
illustration  ;  on  the  contrary,  all  these'  things  are  necessary  to 
it,  tor  only  what  is  known,  and  believed,  and  nmU'rstoexl,  can 
!)('  brought  to  bear  with  spiritual  force  upon  the  mind.  No 
man  brings  to  his  ministrations  an  (‘rudition  too  profound,  or 
logic  too  severe',  or  imagination  too  rich,  but  many,  we  fear,  do 
not  bring  to  them  a  (h'termination  strong  and  settled  enougli  to 
make'  ewery  state'uu'ut,  it  |)e)ssible,  be  felt  as  of  indivieluai  anel 
juese'nt  impe>rtanc('.  It  is  peessible,  while*  the  sjieech  is  general, 
loi  the*  impre'ssion  te>  be  j)artie*ular,  fe)r  e'ach  inelivielual  te)  be 
M'paiate'el  treem  his  fe'llows  in  all  the  ceinvictienis  anel  te'eling's  ot 
a  goelly  seelieitueh',  anel  to  ‘  uuiurn  apart’  in  the*  mielst  of  the 
‘  great  e*e)ngre*gatie)n;  Anel  this  is  what  is  wante'd.  Inste'ael  e)f 
pi.utieMl  ^e'lmons  e^ce'asionally  or  ire‘e[uentlv,  every  serinein 
shoulel  be*  practical :  inste'ael  e>f  practical  passage's  in  eve*rv  :?er- 
me)n,  e'very  passage*  she>ulel  be*  practical.  The*  whole  strain  anel 
in. mm  i  ot  the*  aelelre'ss  she)ulel  irre'sistibly  convey  the  ce)nvie*tie)n, 
that  m.thmg  i<  saiel  uhich  is  imf  saiej  te)  all*,  ami  which  all 
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would  not  do  well  to  attend  to  and  receive.  All  the  declara¬ 
tions  of  Scripture  are  practical.  There  is  nothinix  revealed 
which  is  not  so,  and  is  not  revealed  to  he  so.  The  most 
abstruse  and  dillicult  subjects  are  treated  in  the  Ilible  with  an 
exclusive  reference  to  relij^ious  ellect.  The  mode  of  (lod’s 
existence,  his  purposes,  the  mediation  of  (dnist,  the  operations 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  justitication,  these,  and  all  other  doctrines, 
are  discovered  just  so  far  as  their  discovery  is  necessarv  or 
adapted  to  our  sanctification.  Ibit  for  this  we  should  have 
been  told  nothino;  of  them,  as  we  are  told  nothing*  of  ten  thou¬ 
sand  other  things,  between  the  knowledge  of  which  and  our 
renewal  and  holiness  there  is  no  conceivable  connexion.  'I’lioy 
are  always  handled  not  as  bare  facts,  but  as  livinjj:,  energetic 
jirinciples,  having  much  to  do  with  life  and  godliness.  Minis¬ 
ters  should  treat  them  as  the  sacred  writers  have  treat(‘d  them — 
should  point  out  their  bearings,  and  the  bearings  of  all  other 
religious  truths,  ujion  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  men. 
'flu*  greatest  evil  of  the  congn'gations  to  whom  the  gosju*l  is 
preach(‘d,  is  not  ignorance  but  inditferenct*.  fhey  havti  the 
truth,  but  iiujirison  it  in  unrightt'ousness ;  it  is  in  their  intel¬ 
lects  as  a  matter  o(‘ percejition  and  vague  cri*dence,  but  not  in 
their  passions  as  a  transforming  power.  It  is  to  tlu'm  a  clear 
image,  but  not  a  mighty  force,  d'hey  need  to  be  aroused  and 
excit(*d — thev  want  not  (piiet  discussion  so  much  as  jiointed, 
continuous,  energetic  appeal,  'fhey  should  not  be  allow(*d  to 
retain  the  truth  easily,  and  with  composure*,  while  they  live 
in  sin.  It  should  be*  forci'd  upon  tluun  so,  and  so  con- 
stantlv,  that  either  thev  must  yield  to  it  or  reject  it — beconu^ 
infidels  or  saints,  'fheir  faith  should  lu^  (juick(*ned  into  actiem 
or  d(‘stroy(*d — be  made  to  work  or  vanish.  'I  he  pr(‘aching  must 
he  grossly  detective  \>hich  allows  siniu*rs  to  live,  sabbath  aft(*r 
sabbath,  without  great  disturbance*  anel  elistre*ss,  unle‘ss  the*y 
are  give*n  np  te)  a  re'jirobate  minel.  Is  the*  ge*ne‘ral  style*  e)t 
preaching  e>f  this  kinel  ?  W  e*  fear  not,  e*ve*n  among  theise^  who 
are  cle*ar  and  se*iij»tural  in  the*ir  the*ological  conce‘j>tions,  anel, 
on  the  whole,  able  anel  faithful  ministers  e)f  (dirist.  We  say 
ne)thing  e)f  those  who  profess  anel  |)re*ae*h  a  jiartial  anel  ju*r- 
verted  elivinitv;  who  make  a  few  te)j)ie*s,  and  those*  least  uneler- 
stood  bv  the*m  or  anv,  the  matter  e>f  the*ir  constant  ministra¬ 
tions;  who  elwell  nuire  e)n  the  j)urpe)se's  e)(  e*te*rnity  jiast  than 
the^  e>bligations  of  time*  ])re*sent;  who  |)reae*h  meue*  against  goeiel 
we)rks  than  against  bael  ones;  who  ])roe*laim  the*  age*ncy  of  ( tod 
to  the  exclusion  of,  anel  in  e)j)p(>sition  to,  the*  agene’V  e)f  man; 
who  make*  ce)nte*mpt  of  human  knowledge;  a  sign  e)l  elivine  illu¬ 
mination;  with  whom  bigotry  is  a  part  of  orthodoxy,  and  e*or- 
ruption  a  sign  of  rege‘neration  ;  who  ne  ve*!*  te*ll  siime*rs  or  saints 
to  (In  anv  thing,  witlu^ut  at  the*  same*  time  cautiously  re*mlneling 
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them,  tliat  they  can  do  nothing.  We  refer  not  to  such 
preachers. — There  are  others  wiser  and  better,  wlio  declare  the 
wliole  counsel  of  God,  and  yet  do  not  give  to  each  and  every 
part  a  sulhciently  straight  direction  and  pungent  power.  Con¬ 
gregations  dej>art  from  the  sanctuary  without  realizing  their 
connexion  with  every  separate  announcement  as  a  connexion 
s|)iritual,  unchangeable,  everlasting.  Their  ministers  have  not 
compelled  them  to  realize  it,  and  therefore  they  have  not  done 
it.  For  it  must  not  be  left  to  men  to  discover  and  to  make  the 
appro|>riate  apj)lication  of  the  truths  delivered.  They  who  are 
most  in  net*d  of  the  application  are  least  disposed  to  do  so. 
The  sinfulness  to  be  purged  away  presents  the  impediment  to 
the  self-inspection  and  moral  discipline  which  it  requires.  The 
|»reacher  should  seek  to  insert  all  his  sentiments  into  the 
mind  of  every  hearer  ;  to  plant  them  in  its  most  deep  and  secret 
parts,  so  that  their  rejection  must  involve  exj)idsion  and  not 
neglect,  the  positive  exercise  of  an  evil  force  and  not  the  mani¬ 


festation  of  mere  carelessness. 

In  order  that  preaching  mav  be  effectual  on  a  large  scale, 
rarietif  should  characterize  it.  It  should  be  conformed  to  the 
caj)acities  and  (pialiti(*s  of  the  hearers.  It  is  quite  a  mistake, 
and  a  mischievous  one,  to  suppose  that  congregations  are  only 
to  b(‘  divided  into  the  two  classes  of  saints  and  sinners,  and  ad- 
<lr(*ssed  as  such.  Scarcely  any  two  individuals  in  any  congre¬ 
gation  ar(‘  int(‘llectually  and  morally  alike.  This  diversity  iiii- 
|K)ses  the  lU'cessity  of  a  diversity  of  treatment.  A  general 
statenu'ut  ot  the  truth  will  not  suilice,  respect  must  be  had  to 
the  ditferences  among  the  souls  in  whom  it  is  designed  to  l)e 
de|>osited.  'I  he  utterance  of  truth  is  one  thing,  the  reception  ot 
it  another.  F.ven  as  to  the  understanding  of  what  is  said,  but 
much  more  as  to  the  impression  of  it,  the  circumstances, 
o|)inions,  and  whole  mental  state  and  character  of  the  hearers, 
are  as  important  as  the  utterances  of  the  preacher.  What  is 
true  as  stated  may  bo  error  as  received.  The  words  em])loved 
may  be  luost  aj)propriate  and  accurate  simj)ly  considered  as  an 
<*xpression  ot  the  sentiment  or  fact  intended  to  be  presented, 
and  y(*t  may  do  any  thing  but  ei)nvey  a  right  concej)tion  ot  the 
j»<*ntinu*nt  or  tact.  1  he  object  as  described  by  the  sj)eakcr  may 
be  \  erN  ditieriMit  trom  tlu*  object  as  seen  by  the  hearer.  Now 
men  ditler  in  resj)eet  ot  th(*ir  moral  powers  as  much  as  in  r(*- 
sj>eet  ot  theii  intellectual  taculties  and  habits  of  thought,  some 
po>M‘s>ing  inoie  ot  one  passion  and  others  more  of  another. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  at  all  likely,  if  indeed  possible,  that  the 
same  nu'thods  ot  a|)j)eal  should  be  ecpially  etiectual  in  all  cases. 
\\  hat  may  be  powerfully  impressive  in  so‘me,  may  be  altog(‘ther 
<  estitute  ot  torce  in  others.  We  remember  well  the  tact  and 
luiessitN  ot  dixine  intluence  while  we  write — we  have  not  the 
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least  doubt  that  no  man  is  converted  without  it — but  divine 
iutiuenee  is  exerted  in  accordance  with  tlie  constitution  of  the 
mind  and  the  tendency  of  the  means  employt'd  to  renew  it. 
Wh  atever  is  tlie  instrumentality  by  the  use  of  which  the  end 
is  attained,  there  is  an  adaptation  in  it  to  that  end.  Assured 
of  this,  we  say  that  one  ])artieular  mode  of  adilress  is  not 
likely  to  excite  and  sanctify  minds  of  various  orders.  I'he 
preaching*  that  a})peals  to  self-interest  is  not  likely  to  suc¬ 
ceed  where  the  higher  powers  exist  in  the  greatest  strength  ; 
and  the  preaching  that  a|)i>eals  to  the  higher  powers  is  not 
likely  to  succeed  where  self-interest  is  the  strongest.  W  e 
should  like,  could  it  be  done,  to  obtain  an  analysis  of  the 
minds  converted  by  tlitferent  kinds  of  preaching,  and  have 
little  doubt  that  it  would  fulfd  the  ex|)ectations  formed  by  a 
previous  accpiaintance  with  the  ministrations  employed.  1  he 
|)ublicatiou  of  the  gospel  must  become  more  various  to  be¬ 
come  more  successful.  This  recjuires,  on  the  oart  ot  minis¬ 
ters,  a  knowledge  of  the  philosophy  of  the  mind,  keen  and  close 
habits  of  observation,  and  careful  watchfulness  against  the  pre¬ 
vailing  tendency  ol  their  own  minds,  lest  it  should  leatl  to  a 
mode 'of  exhibiting  truth  only  adapted  to  minds  like  their  own. 
It  may  be  that  they  cannot  altogether  check  it,  nor  should 
they.  *  Did’erent  men  will  always  excel,  and  were  meant  by 
(iod  to  excel,  in  different  moral  exhibitions  of  the  truth  ;  one  is 
marked  by  his  touching  and  tender  expositions  of  its  grace, 
another  by  his  stern  and  strong  revelations  ot  its  jnstice^  a 
third  by  liis  j)ersuasive  display  ot  its  advantages  but  still 
while  each  maintains  his  distinct  and  |)ecidiar  (‘xcellence,  (*ach 
should  strive  to  emulate  the  excellencies  of  others  by  fostering 
and  cultivating  the  disj)ositions  in  which  he  is  naturally  inferior 
to  them.  The  most  effectual  method  of  j)reventing  the  evil  of 
which  w'e  speak  would  be  a  return  to  the  primitive  custoin  ot  a 
plurality  of  pastors  in  each  church.  I  he  truth  conceived  in 
different  minds,  and  deriving  its  hue  and  force  from  different 
passions,  would  be  more  adapted  to  the  edification  and  impres¬ 
sion  of  a  congregation  presenting  many  and  great  moral  and 
mental  varieties  than  the  truth  incessantly  delivered  to  them  by 
the  same  individual.  But  while  the  present  system  lasts,  it 
is  solemnly  incund^ent  on  ministers  to  consult  the  mani¬ 
fold  diversities  of  their  people.  It  cannot  be  done  without 
care  and  troid)le,  skill  and  wdsdom,  delicacy  and  tenderness. 
The  difficulty  would  not  be  small  of  meeting  and  suiting  souls 
so  dissimilar  apart  and  singly,  but  to  do  it  at  once,  fitting  and 
filling  t‘ach  without  damage  and  discomfort  to  flu*  rest,  this  is  a 
task  that  may  well  extort  the  c'xclamation,  ‘  W  ho  is  sufficient  ? 

It  cannot  lx*  expected  that  preaching  will  Ik*  v(*ry  efh'ctiial  if  if 
is  not  very  experinientaL  There  is  enough,  and  a  great  deal 
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too  much,  of  what  is  called  experimental  preachino*.  The  mere 
description  of  what  some,  or  most,  Christians  may  leel,  and 
chieriy  with  the  view  of  alfording  to  them  consolation,  is  not  what 
we  mean,  or  at  least  only  part  of  what  we  mean.  The  method 
of  handlinj^  the  spiritual  sorrows  and  sutieriiu^s  ot  saints  is  very 
often  extremely  injudicious  and  injurious,  calculated  to  foster  a 
morhid  ndigiousiu^ss,  and  not  tlie  vigorous  and  healthy  piety  ot 
the  first  Christians.  Hut  whatever  the  method  of  doiiej;-  this, 
there  is  a  ^reat  deal  more  to  he  done  in  the  way  of  (‘xperimeutal 
pn*achini^.  Ministers  cannot  enter  too  deeply  into  all  the 
workings  of  the  human  mind  upon  the  subjects  of  religion, 
cannot  j)rol)e  it  with  too  much  skill  and  couraoe.  'fhere  are 
endless  soj)histries  to  he  removed,  false  emotions  to  he  detected 
and  revealed,  j)ractices  of  self-deception  to  he  exposed,  and 
hidden  ^erms  of  ‘goodness  to  he  nourished,  which  rerpiire  a 
shr(‘wd  and  searciiin^'  a])plication  ot  the  principles  ot  divine 
truth.  It  is  onlv  part  of  a  minister  s  duty  to  state  those  ])riu“ 
ciples;  he  sho\dd  point  out  their  le2;itimate  operation,  distin- 
^iiishim^  with  everv  possible  care  and  wisdom  the  constitutional 
from  the  spiritual,  the  natural  from  the  supernatural,  the  wrong 
or  excessive  exercise  of  good  feelings  from  l)ad  ones,  the  form 
which  true  religion  may  take  in  some  from  the  form  which  it 
must  take  in  all.  This  is  done*  now  to  a  considerable  degree, 
hut  often  done  looselv  and  unwisely.  We  have  often  trembled 
as  we  have  lu'ard  things  mentioned  as  signs  of  incipient  godli¬ 
ness,  which  some  kinds  of  sinners  might  possess  without  a 
particle  of  (iod’s  grace.  If  we  might  give  an  opinion  as  to  the 
most  serious  deficiency  in  the  pulpit  ministrations  of  the  present 
day,  we  should  say  it  is  in  this;  it  is  not  familiar  enough  with 
the  ten  thousand  religious  j)rocesses  that  are  continually  going 
on  in  the  soids  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked.  We  sav  the 
irirhedy  tor  the  ndigious  exjmrience  of  the  wicked  is  as  much  a 
part  ot  a  minister’s  s])here,  and  presents  as  tine  an  oj>portunity 
for  the  skilful  and  forcible  aj)plication  of  s[)iritual  truth  as  the 
religious  experience  ot  the  righteous,  "fhe  handling  of  this  is 
too  coarse,  the  treatment  too  much  hv  guess.  Men  do  not  feel 
that  the  preacher  is  fully  acquainted  with  them,  do  not  wonder 
that  he  kuo\ys  so  much  of  their  secret  life,  do  not  tremble  at 
the  expectation  ot  his  next  possible  disclosure,  are  not  conscious 
as  ot  the  searchings  (d  an  invisible  hand,  do  not  anticipate  in 
the  solemn  scrutiny  ot  the  sanctuarv’  the  tests  and  trials  ot  the 
last  awful  day.  I  hey  are  permitted  to  deceive  themselves, 
thinking  they  have  faith  in  the  midst  of  unbelief,  mistaking 
tanotions  tor  prineijiles,  ajiprobation  of  right  for  righteousness. 
Sin  is  not  dtstroyial  in  them,  but  made  more  secret,  and  there¬ 
fore  dangerous.  [  he  disease  is  driven  in,  not  out,  and  its  dead- 
mess  is  increased.  A  ministry  to  be  properly  and  powerfully 
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pliiinly  and  energetrcally  with  the  great  facts  and  real  phi¬ 
losophy  of  the  human  mind  and  state,  making  no  distinctions 
where  "there  is  no  ditference,  and  always  making  them  where 
there  is  ;  and  of  such  sermons  the  language  cannot  bo  too 
'  I.  Technicality  should  be  as  much  avoided  as 
It  is  high  time  that  men  spoke  of  religion  as  God 
they  would  speak  of  any  thing  else, 
have  done  more  to  spread  and  perpetuate  erroneous 
eaken  true  ones  than  the  prevalence  of  a  set 
ises  in  reli^cious  discourses  and  reliijioiis 
To  many  they  convey  false  notions,  and  to  many 
They  are  injurious  as  creeds  are  injurious, 

rer  of  spiritual 
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If  there  is  one  subject  that  demands  more  than 
an  honest  and  direct,  a  various  and 
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has  spoken  of  it,  that  is,  as 
Few  things  I 
conceptions  and  w 
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literature 
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though  on  a  smaller  scale,  to  the  progress  and  })Ow 
thought.  To  multitudes  they  are  charms 
inspire  disgust.  1 
another  a  free  and  liberal, 
natural  mode  of  expression,  it  is  religion. 

As  to  the  Lecture  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  we  shall  say  but  little.  We  deeply  feel  tbe  importance 
of  the  subject,  as  our  remarks  have  proved,  and  we  think  Dr. 
Ileman  has  treated  it  well,  as  well  perhaps  as  the  limits  of  a 
lecture  would  permit.  Many  of  his  observations  are  extremely 
good,  all  of  them  are  true  and  solid.  Whatever  the  Americans 
have  or  have  not,  they  certainly  have  a  way  of  preaching,  and 
of  speaking  about  preaching,  which  we  greatly  like.  There  is  a 
freeness  and  reality  about  their  representations  of  truth  most 
refreshing  and  impressive.  They  treat  religion  as  they  would 
treat  any  other  theme  of  deep  and  momentous  interest.  Much 
good  has  the  British  ministry  derived  from  the  American. 
Finney  alone  has  done  more  to  improve  and  quicken  the  minis¬ 
try  than  any  dozen  other  men.  His  warm,  earnest,  vigorous 
volumes  we  cannot  but  regard  in  some  respects  as  a  line  spe¬ 
cimen  ot  the  right  way  of  aiming  at  the  conversion  and  sancti¬ 
fication  of  men.  I  hey  may  have  their  faults,  but  they  are  just 
the  books  to  take  religion  out  of  the  creed  and  put  it  into  the 
conscience ;  and  in  our  country,  where  the  three  creeds  and 
thirty-nine  articles  have  more  or  less  to  do  with  the  religious 
conceptions  ot  almost  every  man,  such  books  are  especially 
needed.  Honor  to  the  man  who,  though  gifted  wdth  so  fine 
an  intellect,  is  content  with  doing  good. 
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A  Al()\(i  the  various  branches  of  historical  iiujuiry  always 
invitin'^  attention,  there  is  assuredly  none  of  hi;:;her  interest 
than  that  which  the  author  of  the  present  work  has  selected. 
To  man,  the  survey  of  his  own  race  preserving  its  continuity 
through  the  long  series  of  generations,  and  identifying  itself 
in  all  the  various  stages  of  its  condition,  from  the  lowest 
harharism  to  the  highest  degrees  of  refinement  and  civilization, 
cannot  fail  to  prove  instructive  and  exciting,  'fhe  subject  has 
accordingly  engaged  attention  more  or  less  in  all  civiliz(‘d  nations. 
Ibit  here,  as  in  many  other  subjects,  the  conceit  of  riches  has 
heen  the  cause  of  poverty.  Ignorance  has  assumed  the  guise 
of  knowledge,  and  speculation  has  too  often  supplied  the  |)lace 
of  real  history.  The  dithculty  of  ascertaining  facts  in  the  pro¬ 
cession  of  nation  from  nation  and  race  from  race,  the  profound 
obscurity  resting  upon  many  (piestions  of  remote  anticpiity,  and 
the  natural  projiensity  of  impiiring  minds  in  the  absence  of 
facts,  to  indulge  in  tlu'ories,  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  curiosity, 
hav(‘  all  contributed  their  quota  of  impediments  to  the  accpiisi- 
tion  of  sound  knowledge,  and  to  the  rational  inva^stigation  of 
human  history.  It  would  not  b(*  unjust  to  add  that  infidelity, 
intending  by  that  term  the  indisposition  of  ])hilosophers  to 
accept  the  testimony  of  revelation  for  knowledge,  or  th(‘ir  latent 
wish  even  to  falsifv  that  testimony,  has  temhal  gn'atly  to  the 
production  and  prevalence  of  theories  which  jiatient  resi'arch 
has  jiroved  to  be  baseless,  and  to  the  authority  of  philosophic 
speculations  which  philosophy  itself  has  refuted. 

Time  was  when  the  belief  of  the  scriptural  narrative  of  mairs 
origin  and  first  state  was  contemptuously  scorned  by  the  would- 
be  sages  of  civilized  Europe ;  and  that  man  was  account(*d 
unworthy  of  being  esteemed  a  philoso|)her,  who  did  not  admit 
that  his  progenitor  was  an  ape.  The  favorite  maxim  was  that 
all  nations  now  civilized  had  either  been  once  in  the  lowest 
state  of  barbarism,  or  had  descended  from  ancestors  who  had 
he(*n  so.  The  first  state  of  man  was  determined  to  be  savage, 
brutish,  juirely  animal,  and  profoundly  ignorant.  Atone  jieriod 
tliis  |)rimitive  state  had  almost  become  an  object  of  envy  and 
emulation — and  the  ])hilosophers,  in  their  idolatry  of  simple 
nature,  or  rather,  of  tlieir  own  idea  of  simple  nature,  were  ready 
to  subscribe  to  the  des|)icable  rant  of  Housseau  when  he  said, 
*  lalucation  confines  the  natural  parts,  effaces  the  f/rand (/ualities 
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‘  of  the  souly  to  substitute  such  as  are  trifling  and  aj)j)areiit,  but 
‘  have  no  reality.* 

Happily  the  dogmatism  of  philosophic  speculation,  by  its  own 
eflVontery  and  extravagance,  hastened  the  downfall  of  its 
authority.  The  world,  little  as  it  reverenced  inspiration,  was 
not  to  be  persuaded  that  ignorance  was  preferable  to  knowledi^e 
or  savage  life  better  than  civilization.  Gentlemen  and  ladies^ 
accustomed  to  the  display  of  courts  or  the  amusements  of  the 
drawing-room,  had  little  inclination  to  be  restored  to  the  honor 
of  wearing  the  tail  which  Lord  Monboddo  said  had  been  ap- 
p(‘nd(‘d  to  their  ancestors,  and  felt  no  desire  that  their  youmr 
should  be  turned  out  to  fraternize  again  with  the  ourang-outancT 
It  is  but  just  to  say,  that  the  whole  list  of  notions  and  theories 
upon  this  subject  emanating  from  the  philosophers  have,  by 
succeeding  philosophers,  been  repudiated  as  utterly  baseless  mul 
absurd.  Patient  research,  in  every  branch  of  knowledge  con- 
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<)t‘  haibiirisni,  lliat  it  lias  not  risen  to  its  jnest'nt  statt*  liy  a 
series  ot‘  iinprovenicnts  and  developments  gradually  priH'eedini; 
from  a  low  and  simple  organization,  or  even  Irom  a  high  orga¬ 
nization  of  a  purely  animal  nature,  hut  that  the  first  state  of 
man  was  that  of  high  mental  endowment,  and  that  whatever 
states  of  harharism,  ignorance,  and  hrutality  men  may  now  he 
found  in,  is  to  he  placed  to  the  account  of  their  decline  and 
degeneracy,  from  which,  under  proper  circumstances  of  culture 
and  excitement,  supplied,  be  it  observed,  by  their  own  race,  they 
are  uniformly  capable  of  being  recovered,  and  of  approximating 
to  an  equality  with  the  most  accom|>lishe(l  of  their  brethren. 

There  may  be  theories  still  afloat  which  carry  tlie  notions  of 
former  sp(‘culators  out  to  greater  absurdities  still,  such  as  those 
of  I)e  Alaillet  and  La  March;  but  as  these  have  no  foundation 
in  the  history  of  the  human  race,  and  just  as  little  in  animal 
physiology,  they  have  obtained  no  influence  among  men  of 
sound  jihilosophy,  and  are  favored  only  by  those*  who  love 
flu‘orv  more  than  truth.  It  may  be  sutHcient  to  obsc'rve  gener¬ 
ally  of  the  modern  researches  into  this  subject,  that  tlu‘y  have 
at  length  adjusted  themselves  inb)  a  pt*rfeet  harmony  with  the 
ins|)ired  record,  and  there  is  little  hesitation  now  in  assuming 
the  facts  of  the  Ihble  as  amply  attested  by  science.  The  dream 
of  man’s  natural  state  lus  either  that  of  the  savage  or  tin?  ajie. 
has  passed  away,  and  more  comprehensive  and  just  views  of  his 
nature  have  taken  its  place. 

J)r.  Taylor  has  with  propriety  inquirt'd,  *  What  is  tiu*  true 
‘  state  of  nature  of  any  person  or  thing  I  A  simple  instance 
‘  will  suffice  to  show'  that  this  is  not  so  easy  a  matt(‘r  {to  deter- 
‘  mine)  as  is  generally  sujiposed.  Pine-trees  are  found  on  tlie 
‘  high  Alps  near  the  confines  of  perpetual  snow’ ;  but  they  are 
‘  stunted  in  their  growth,  they  scarce  |)ut  forth  any  branches, 

‘  and  tlieir  leaves  are  not  fully  develo|)ed.  Pinotrees  an*,  also 
^  found  in  too  luxuriant  soils,  which  give  them  a  jireeocious 
‘  exuberance,  leading  to  a  deranged  organism  and  early  decay. 
‘  In  (‘ither  case,  can  tin*  tree's  be*  saiel  tei  be*  in  the*ir  natural 
‘state?  Assuredly  not ;  we  know  that  there*  are  fundamental 
‘  laws  of  the  life  and  lieing  eif  the*  tre*e,  anel  that  the  state  most 
‘  natural  to  it  is  that  in  which  it  fulfils  nieist  ceimpletely  the  enel 
‘  anel  object  for  which  it  is  made,  acceireling  to  its  organization 
‘  and  the  principles  of  its  vitality.  Man  in  a  state  of  nature*, 
‘  must  therefeire  be  man  in  the  state  for  which  nature?  has  fitteel 
‘  him.  Is  there  a  elefinite  meiuld  anel  form  tei  whie*h  his  faeed- 
‘  ties  arc  irrevocably  prt*destinate*el  anel  |)re*determine;d  ^  I  hen 
‘  nature  has  designeel  him  to  remain  stationary,  anel  the  natural 
‘  man  is  the  savage.  On  the  other  hanel,  are  his  faculties  ex- 
‘  pansive,  his  capacities  progressive,  anel  his  moral  endowments 
‘  suseeptible  e>f  cultivation  ? — If  so,  nature  has  organize*#!  him 
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*  for  pro^re^is ;  civilization  is  the  natural  state,  and  barbarism 
‘  the  artificial  ’  {Introduction).  It  was  a  grand  error  to  suj)pos(‘ 
that  man  was  originated  in  a  state  of  equality  \yith  brutes,  or 
that  his  nature  was  not  essentially  distinct,  and  his  endowments 
primarily  and  essentially  peculiar.  The  entire  oversight  of 
facts  led  to  absurd  conclusions,  and  the  construction  of  a  system 
of  false  philosophy,  as  to  his  intellectual  and  moral  condition, 
which  is  not  yet  extinct. 

The  volumes  before  us  contain  a  very  pleasing  and  able  essay 
upon  the  entire  subject.  It  comprises  a  condensed  view  of 
nearly  all  the  researches  and  discoveries  of  the  moderns.  The 
first  chapter,  which  is  introductorv,  treats  of  the  speculations  of 
the  zoologists,  and  the  theories  which  ascribe  a  low  and  brutish 
origin  to  mankind.  This  is  not  the  most  complete  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  part  of  the  work.  It  is  too  brief  and  limited  to  afford 
space  either  for  a  full  review,  or  a  thorough  refutation  of  the 
errors  that  have  prevailed.  After  treating  of  the  characteristics 
of  barbarism  and  civilization,  the  author  comes  to  the  evidences 
of  lost  civilization,  the  scriptural  account  of  its  origin,  and  the 
state  in  which  it  must  have  been  when  the  book  of  .lob  was 
written.  From  this  ])ortion  of  the  work  we  jiresent  our  readers 
with  the  following  extract. 


*  W'hen  North  America  was  first  discovered  by  Europeans,  it  was 
found  inhabited  by  barbarous  races,  unacquainted  with  most  of  the 
arts  of  life.  Aimmg  the  most  savage  of  these  Indians  were  the  inha- 
l)ilants  of  the  wilds  on  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio,  who  not  only  were 
destitute  (»f  civilization,  but  seemed  utterly  incapable  of  appreciating 
its  blessings,  (amturies  ela])sed  ;  tbe  red  man,  untamed  and  untanie- 
able,  retired  before  tbe  skill,  enterprise,  and  science  ()f  tbe  Anglo- 
Americans  ;  tbeir  forests  fell  beneath  tlie  axe,  the  tangled  thickets 
which  covered  their  soil  were  cleared  away  by  tbe  cultivator,  but  their 
labors,  instead  of  revealing  a  virgin  soil,  have  exbibited  to  tbe  wonder¬ 
ing  colonists  umpiestionable  traces  of  tbe  existence  in  tbese  regions,  at 
an  unknown  and  remote  age,  of  a  highly  civilized  race,  whose  very 
name  has  been  lost  to  hist  or  v. 

‘  \  estiges  (»f  tumuli,  fortified  encampments,  mounds,  and  trenches, 
are  found  in  W  estern  America  as  far  back  as  tbe  range  of  tbe  Hiiflalo; 
tbeir  western  limit  is  not  known  ;  but  on  the  south  they  extend 
tbnnigh  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  to  Peru.  They  vary  in  construction 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  ;  in  the  north  they  are  principally 
built  t»f  eartb,  but  on  approaching  the  Cordilleras  they  are  found  to 
ser\e  :is  bases  ft>r  massive  stone  edifices  now  in  ruins.  A  b)rtress  at 
IVI arietta,  and  another  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami,  are  described 
persons,  as  constructed  with  considerable  engint'ering 
s  'dl.  Such  works,  it  is  manifest,  could  not  have  been  raised  by  the 
ndians  discovered  on  the  Ohio,  w’bo  were  mere  untutored  savages, 
unacquainted  with  any  useful  arts  save  those  of  the  rudest  manufac¬ 
ture  and  most  simple  necessity.  They  were  also  divided  into  small 
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tribes,  bavin*;  little  or  no  connexion  with  each  other,  while  there  is 
stroll*;  eviilence  for  helievin*;  that  those  who  erected  these  inonninents 
formed  one  people.  The  lar*;er  camps  are  constructed  near  water¬ 
courses,  and  at  intervals  alon*;  the  stream  tiinuili  have  Ikhmi  raised, 
which  would  he  visible  one  from  the  other  were  the  country  cleared  <d' 
its  present  forests.’ — Vol.  i.  ])p.  217,  21H. 

‘  The  most  concise  account  of  these  fortifications,  tumuli,  and  their 
contents  is  pveii  from  the  pen  of  tlie  Hev.  INI r.  Harris.  He  says, 

‘  Tlie  vast  walls  and  mounds  of  earth  discovered  in  the  western  country 
have  excited  the  astonishment  and  hatlled  the  researches  of  all  who 
have  seen  or  heard  of  them.  The  works  at  Marietta  are  on  an  elevated 
])lain  above  the  present  hank  of  the  Muskiniium,  on  the  east  side, 
lialf  a  mile  from  its  junction  with  the  Ohio.  They  consist  of  walls 
and  mounds  of  earth,  in  direct  lines,  and  in  scpiare  and  circular  forms. 
The  largest  s(jxiare  fort ^  by  some  called  the  town,  contains  forty  acres, 
encompassed  by  a  wall  of  earth  from  six  to  ten  feet  high,  and  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty-six  feet  in  breadth  at  the  base.  On  each  side  are 
three  openings  at  ecpial  distances,  resembling  gateways. 

‘  ‘  From  the  outlet  next  the  river  is  a  covert  way,  formed  of  two 
j»arallel  hanks  of  earth,  tw<»  hundred  and  thirty-one  feet  distant  from 
each  other.  On  the  inside  they  are  twenty-one  feet  in  height,  and 
lorty-two  in  breadth  at  the  base  ;  hut  on  the  outside  average  only  five 
feet  high.  M  ithiii  the  walls  at  each  corner  are  elevated  scpiares  a 
hundred  and  eighty  feet  long,  a  hundred  and  thirty-two  broad,  and 
nine  feet  high  ;  level  at  the  summit,  and  nearly  ])erpendicnlar  at  the 
sides.  Circular  mounds  are  seen  thirty  feet  in  diameter  and  five  in 
height.’ 

‘  ‘  ’I'owards  the  south-east  is  a  smaller  fort,  containing  twenty  acres, 
with  a  gateway  in  the  centre  of  each  side  and  one  at  each  corner. 
Tliese  o])cnings  are  defended  with  circular  mounds.  At  the  outside  of 
this  smaller  fort  is  a  mound  in  form  of  a  sngar-loaf.  It  is  surrounded 
with  a  ditch  hmr  feet  deej)  and  fifteen  wide,  and  defended  by  a  parapet 
tour  feet  high,  through  which  is  an  opening  or  a  gateway  towards  the 
fort,  twenty  feet  wide.’ 

‘  ‘  I'he  ])laces  called  graves  are  small  mounds  of  earth,  from  some 
of  which  hones  have  been  taken,  in  their  natural  position,  of  a  man 
buried  nearly  east  and  west,  with  a  fpiantity  of  isinglass  {mica  incm^ 
hntnaccd)  on  his  breast.  In  others  there  were  some  hones  ])artly 
burnt,  charcoal,  arrow-heads,  and  fragments  of  a  kind  of  earthenware. 

‘  *  Plates  o  f  copper  have  been  found  in  some  of  the  mounds,  hut 
they  appear  to  he  ])arts  of  armour.  These  works  were  covered  with  a 
prodigious  growth  of  trees,  one  of  which  was  felled,  and  was  judged 
from  the  concentric  circles  to  he  four  hundred  and  sixty-three  years 
*>ld.* 


*  Tliis  circumstance  gives  a  minor  limit  for  the  age  of  the  mound,  hut  as 
the  s])ccies  of  tree  is  not  mentioned,  we  cannot  determine  whether  it  was  of 
first  or  second  growth,  hater  descriptions  of  Marietta  would  lead  to  the 
infi'rence  that  the  trees  are  of  second  or  perha]»s  third  gn)\vth,  which  w’ould 
of  course  more  than  double  the  amount  f>f  years  that  must  have  elapsed  since 
the  ahjindonment  of  the  fortress. 
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‘  ‘  About  ninety  miles  further  up  the  country,  on  a  plain  bounded 
by  a  western  branch  of  the  Muskingum,  is  a  train  of  ancient  works, 
nearly  two  miles  in  extent,  with  ramparts  eighteen  feet  high.’ 

‘  "  At  Licking  are  extensive  \vorks,  some  different  from  those  at 
Marietta,  and  several  circular  forts  with  but  one  entrance.  They  have 
a  parapet  from  seven  to  twelv’e  feet  high,  but  no  ditch. 

‘  *  Utensils  are  found  four  and  five  feet  below  the  surhice.  They 
are  quite  different  in  shape  and  kind  from  the  stone  tools  and  flint 
arrows  of  the  Indians,  which  are  frequently  picked  up  on  the  surface. 
They  undoubtedly  belonged  to  a  people  acquainted  with  the  arts. 

‘  ‘  In  some  of  the  mounds  have  been  found  plates  of  copper  riveted 
together,  copper  beads,  various  implements,  and  a  very  curious  kind  of 
porcelain.  The  Indians  regard  them  with  as  much  surprise  as  we  do. 
'i'here  are  inscriptions  engraven  on  a  large  stratum  of  rocks,  on  the 
south-east  side  of  the  Ohio,  two  miles  below  the  month  of  Indian  or 
King’s  Creek,  which  empties  into  the  Ohio  fifty  miles  below  Pitts- 
burgli.  The  rocks  are  horizontal,  and  so  close  to  the  edge  of  the  river, 
that  at  times  the  water  covers  them. 

‘  ‘  At  the  distance  of  a  few  yards  from  the  bank  of  the  river,  there 
are  several  large  masses  of  the  same  kind  of  rock,  on  which  there  are 
inscriptions  also  of  the  same  kind,  which  appear  to  have  been  engraven 
at  the  same  time. 

‘  ‘  The  t(»wn  of  Tomlinson,  state  of  Ohio,  is  built  upon  one  of  these 
square  forts.  Sevend  mounds  are  within  a  mile  ;  three  of  them  arc 
higher  than  the  rest.  In  digging  to  build  a  stable  at  the  end  of  one 
of  them,  many  curious  implements  were  found ;  one  resembling  a 
syringe :  there  was  a  pestle,  and  several  copper  beads.  In  another 
mound,  in  Colonel  Higgs’s  garden,  there  was  a  vast  number  of  human 
Iwuies,  stone  tools,  and  a  stone  signet  of  an  oval  shape,  two  inches  long, 
with  a  figure  in  relievo,  like  a  note  of  admiration,  surrounded  by  two 
raised  rims,  (’aptain  Wood  observed  that  it  was  exactly  the  figure 
id  the  brand  with  which  the  Mexican  horses  are  marked. 

‘  ‘  A  tumulus  twelv'e  feet  high,  and  a  parapet  of  five,  with  only  one 
entrance,  was  surrounded  by  a  regular  ditch.  One,  called  the  Big 
Grave,  is  sixty-seven  feet  and  a  half  high,  with  steep  sides ;  the 
diameter  at  top  is  fifty-five  feet,  but  the  summit  of  the  apex  forms  a 
Inisin  three  or  four  feet  in  depth  ;  the  base  is  half  an  acre.  It  is 
covered  with  large  trees,  and  sounds  hollow.  The  Rev.  Doctor  (now 
bishop)  Madison  thinks  that  these  were  fixed  habitations.*  * 

— Ib.  pp.  232 — 23(». 

Since  Dr.  Madison  ventured  this  conjecture  further  investiga¬ 
tion  has  established  its  truth.  The  facts  herein  stated,  and 
they  relate  only  to  one  portion  of  the  American  continent,  are 
quite  sutlicient  to  demonstrate  an  advanced  state  of  civilization, 
Mich  as  wouKl  ])lace  the  iidiabitants  of  North  America  on  n 
le\el,  oi  nearly  so,  with  those  of  Asia,  probably  within  a  few 

deluge  and  the  dispersion  of  sacred  history. 
I  I.  I  a\ lor  has  remarki'd  the  agreement  between  these  very 
ancient  fortified  towns,  and  thc>se  still  existing  in  Mongolia, 


/ 
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and  which  were  evidently  common  in  Asia  in  remote  antiquity. 
They  formed  a  sort  of  scattered  villaj^e — detached  houses  with 
tields  and  p;ardens,  enclosed  by  a  common  line  of  protection, 
and  evincing  rci^ular  government  and  co-op(“ration.  He  justly 
observes  that  ISineveh,  as  described  in  the  lU)ok  of  Isaiah,  was 
t'vidently  built  after  this  plan.  It  is  quite  impossible  that  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  these  plains  on  the  Ohio  could  have  be(*n 
in  that  state  of  social  order  and  advancement  which  these  forti¬ 
fications  indicate,  without  considerable  knowledge  on  a  vast 
variety  of  subjects.  It  is  certain  that  they  understood  the 
working  of  ores,  the  art  of  engraving,  the  manufacture  of  por¬ 
celain,  and  war,  even  as  conducted  on  scientitic  princi|>les.  It 
is  also  evident,  that  the  region  was  pojiulous,  and  that  their 
works  for  protection  must  have  been  the  result  of  extensive 
combination  and  of  regular  government.  Yet  even  the  last 
traces  of  this  high  advancement  had  been  lost,  even  if  any  tra¬ 
ditions  of  it  had  ever  existed,  among  the  savage  Indians  that 
roamed  over  that  continent  when  it  became  known  to  luirojie. 
Dr.  Taylor,  in  noticing  the  objections  which  have  been  made 
to  these  proofs  of  early  civilization  in  America,  observes 


‘  Some  autlmrs  hav’c,  from  this  circumstance  (the  working  of  metals) 
been  led  to  entertain  doubts  concerning  the  high  antiijuity  of  the  Ohio 
civilization,  and  to  conjecture  that  the  copper  plates  were  either  ob¬ 
tained  by  traflic,  or  w'ere  the  work  of  some  foreign  artizans,  acciden¬ 
tally  thrown  on  the  American  coast.  This  the(»ry  is  at  (nice  refuted  by 
the  great  numher  of  these  remains,  and  the  wide  extent  over  which 
they  are  scattered.  We  have,  in  the  oldest  parts  of  Scri])ture,  distinct 
intimation  that  metallurgy  was  one  of  the  earliest  arts:  describing  the 
situation  of  the  countries  adjoining  Kden,  the  historian  says,  ‘  the  lain! 
of  Ilavilah  containeth  gold  ;  there  also  is  ltdellinm  and  the  onyx-stone. 
It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  Arabic  version,  instead  of  the  resinous 
gum  called  bdellium,  reads  *  pearl  ;*  and  as  Ilavilah  is  generally  be¬ 
lieved  to  he  the  southern  part  of  Persia,  it  is  jirohahle  that  we  have 
here  an  allusion  to  the  pearl-fisheries  in  the  Persian  (lulf. 

‘  Tubal  Cain  is  described  as  a  whetter,  or  ‘  instructor  of  every  arti¬ 
ficer  ill  brass  or  iron from  the  way  in  which  Jahal  and  .Tubal  are 
mentioned  in  the  ]>receding  verses,  it  seems  exceedingly  probable  that 
the  several  branches  of  industry  at  that  early  period  were  assigned  to 
families  or  castes,  and,  as  we  shall  suhseipiently  see,  this  circumstance 
will  account  for  the  arts,  at  an  early  period,  attaining  a  high  degree 
(►f  perfection,  and  then  sinking  by  premature  decay.* 

— Ih.  2.30,  237* 


One  most  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  the  early 
civilization  of  America,  is  the  fact  that  the  southern  hall  ol  that 
continent  contains  still  more  numerous  and  more  elaborate* 
proofs  than  the  northern,  of  an  advancement  ccpial  at  lejist  to 
that  of  Asia.  'The  facts  of  this  case  have  been  long  known,  but 
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their  value  and  importance  have  been  enhanced  and  brought 
more  distinctly  into  notice  by  recent  discoveries  made  in  the 
north.  The  researches  of  moaern  travellers  and  men  of  science 
in  the  south  have  all  tended  to  connect  the  traces  of  remote 
civilization  with  Asia,  from  whence,  there  is  little  doubt,  the 
whole  continent  of  America  received  both  its  inhabitants,  its 
arts,  and  its  religion,  though  of  the  date  of  that  first  peopling, 
or  of  its  continuance,  no  satisfactory  opinion  can  be  formed. 

It  is,  however,  extraordinary  that,  so  far  as  the  north  is  con¬ 
cerned,  there  should  exist  no  link  of  connexion,  even  in  tradi¬ 
tion,  between  the  present  natives  and  their  civilized  predecessors 
in  the  same  continent.  Whether  we  suppose  the  present  races 
to  be  descended  from  those  ancient  inhabitants,  or  the  ancient 
inhabitants  to  have  become  utterly  extinct,  and,  after  some 
lapse  of  ages,  another  race  of  inhabitants  to  have  immigrated, 
the  solution  is  equally  embarrassing.  If  any  connexion  between 
the  present  and  the  remote  inhabitants  is  supposed,  then  we 
cannot  solve  the  fact  of  the  memory  of  their  civilized  ancestors 
having  entirely  disappeared ;  and  if  there  is  no  connexion  of 
descent  between  them,  then  it  is  equally  astonishing  how  those 
original  inhabitants  should,  under  their  circumstances  of  civili¬ 
zation,  have  become  altogether  as  extinct  as  if  they  had  been 
swept  away  by  a  deluge  or  engulfed  in  an  abyss.  Vet  the  re¬ 
mains  of  their  civilization  show  that  such  could  not  have  been 
the  cause  of  their  extinction.  The  case  is  widely  difterent  be¬ 
tween  the  present  natives  of  Southern  America  and  their  remote 
ancestors.  Links  of  connexion  are  there  obvious  and  abundant, 
though  the  decline  in  civilization  is  great.  The  derivation  of  it 
from  Asia  may  also  be  more  satisfactorily  traced  than  in  the 
north.  There  is  no  point  in  which  the  agreement  of  the  Southern 
Americans  with  the  Asiatics  is  more  remarkable  than  in  the 
zodiac  and  the  calendar.  The  coincidence  in  such  fanciful 
matters  as  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  is  indeed  too  distinct  to  be 
attributed  to  chance.  The  system  adopted  from  the  remotest 
''*^*4'**fy  by  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  Kalmucks,  Mongols, 
Mantchous,  as  well  as  among  the  Tolteks,  Azteks,  and  other 
American  nations,  is  said  to  be  the  same,  with  trivial  varia¬ 
tions;  while  that  in  use  by  the  Japanese  and  Americans  is  said 
to  Ix'  precisely  identical.  The  points  of  agreement  and  differ¬ 
ence  l^tween  the  Mexicans  and  the  Egyptians  in  their  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  calendar  have  been  ably  treated  by  M.  Jonard,  in  a 
letter  to  Baron  Humboldt. 

.  recognized  in  your  memoir  on  the  division  of  time  among 

le  exiran  nations  compared  with  those  of  Asia,  some  very  striking 
ana  lietwivn  the  foltec  characters  and  institutions  observed  on 
e  lianks  of  the  Nile.  Amone  these  annlncn  PQ  tViPrp  ic  miP  winch  is 
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worthy  of  attention.  It  is  the  use  of  the  vague  year  of  three  htmdred 
and  sixty-five  days,  composed  of  equal  months,  and  of  Jive  comple¬ 
mentary  days,  equally  employed  at  Thebes  and  Mexico,  a  distance  of 
three  thousand  leagues.  It  is  true  that  the  Egyptians  had  no  inter, 
calation,  while  the  IMexicans  intercalated  thirteen  aays  every  fifty-two 
years.  Still  further,  intercalation  was  proscril)ed  in  Egypt,  to  such  a 
point,  that  their  kings  swore,  on  their  accession,  never  to  permit  it  to 
be  employed  during  their  reign.  Notwithstanding  this  difference,  we 
find  a  striking  agreement  in  the  length  of  the  duration  of  the  solar 
year.  In  reality,  the  intercalation  of  the  Mexicans,  being  thirteen 
days  on  each  cycle  of  fifty-two  years,  comes  to  the  same  thing  as  that 
of  the  Julian  Calendar,  which  is  one  day  in  every  four  years,  and  con¬ 
sequently  supposes  the  duration  of  the  solar  year  to  be  three  hundred 
'and  sixty-five  days  and  six  hours.  Now  such  was  the  length  of  the 
year  amongst  the  Egyptians,  since  the  Sothic  period  was  at  once  one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty  solar  years,  and  one  thousand  four 
hundred  and  sixty-one  vague  years ;  which  was  in  some  sort  an  inter¬ 
calation  of  a  whole  year  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  every  one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty  years.  The  property  of  the  Sothic 
period — that  of  bringing  back  the  seasons  and  festivals  to  the  same 
point  of  the  year,  after  having  made  them  pass  successively  through 
every  point— is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  reasons  which  caused  the  in¬ 
tercalation  to  be  proscribed,  no  less  tlian  the  repugnance  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  for  foreign  institutions.  Now  it  is  remarkable  that  the  same 
solar  year  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  six  hours,  adopted  by 
nations  so  different,  and  perhaps  still  more  remote  in  their  state  of 
civilization  than  in  their  geographical  distance,  relates  to  a  real  astro¬ 
nomical  period,  and  belongs  peculiarly  to  the  Egyptians.  This  is  a 
j)oint  which  M.  Fourier  has  ascertained  in  his  researches  on  the  Zodiac 
of  Egypt.  No  one  is  more  capable  of  deciding  this  question  in  an 
astronomical  point  of  view.  He  alone  can  elucidate  the  valuable  dis¬ 
coveries  which  he  has  made.  I  shall  here  observe,  that  the  Persians 
who  intercalated  thirty  days  every  hundred  and  twenty  years ;  the 
Chaldeans,  who  employed  the  era  of  Nabonassar ;  the  Romans,  who 
added  a  day  every  four  years ;  the  Assyrians,  and  almost  all  the 
nations  who  regulate  their  calendar  by  the  course  of  the  sun,  appear 
to  me  to  have  taken  from  Egypt  the  notion  of  a  solar  year  of  three 
hundred  days.  As  to  the  Mexicans,  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
examine  how  they  attained  this  knowledge.  Such  a  problem  would 
not  be  soon  solved  ;  but  the  fact  of  the  intercalation  of  thirteen  days 
every  cycle,  that  is,  the  use  of  a  year  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
days  and  a  quarter,  is  a  proof  that  it  was  either  Iwrrowed  from  the 
Egyptians,  or  that  they  had  a  common  origin.  It  is  also  to  be  observed, 
that  the  year  of  the  Peruvians  is  not  solar,  but  regulated  according  to 
the  course  of  the  moon,  as  among  the  Jews,  the  Greeks,  the  Macedo¬ 
nians,  and  the  Turks.  However  the  circumstance  of  eighteen  months 
of  twenty  days  instead  of  twelve  months  of  thirty  days,  makes  a  great 
difference,  llie  Mexicans  are  the  only  people  who  have  divided  the 
year  in  this  manner. 

‘  The  second  analogy  which  I  have  remarked  between  Mexico  and 
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Kgypt  is,  that  the  number  of  weeks,  or  half  lunations  of  thirteen  days, 
comprehended  in  the  Mexican  cycle,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  years 
of  the  Sothic  period,  that  is,  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-one. 
You  consider  such  a  relation  as  accidental  and  fortuitous ;  but  per¬ 
haps  it  might  have  the  same  origin  as  the  notion  of  tlie  length  of  the 

vear  If  in  reality  the  year  was  not  of  the  length  of  three  hundred 
'  .  1461 

and  sixty-five  days  six  hours,  that  is  ~  the  cycle  of  fifty 

years  would  not  contain??2ji^,  or  thirteen  times  1461  days,  which 

makes  thirteen  periods  of  1461  days/ — Ib.  pp.  288  291. 


Tliese  are  grand  and  important  facts  in  support  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  original  migration  from  Asia,  and  of  the  early 
civilization  of  mankind  in  that  birth-place  of  nations  from 
whicli  there  can  now  be  no  doubt  all  have  proceeded. 

In  chapter  xv.  we  meet  with  some  valuable  observations 
upon  the  testimony  to  the  early  civilization  of  mankind,  deriv¬ 
able  from  the  Book  of  Job.  The  author  attaches  much  im- 
j)ortance,  and  no  doubt  justly,  to  the  fact  that  the  Book  of  Job 
IS  a  testimony  altogether  independent  of  the  Hebrew  history' 
and  system  of  religious  worship.  Under  this  view  it  testifies  to 
a  state  of  civilization  and  of  religion  nowhere  else  described, 
and  pertaining  to  a  period  earlier  than  that  of  the  Mosaic  legis¬ 
lation.  The  Book  of  Genesis,  in  carrying  down  the  general 
history  of  mankind  to  the  deluge,  and  in  showing  the  connexion 
lietween  the  antediluvians  and  postdiluvians,  through  the 
inedium  of  the  Noachic  family,  which  must  have  brought  with 
it  out  of  the  ark  a  large  measure  of  civilization  and  refinement, 
prepares  us  to  expect  that  all  the  nations  arising  from  that 
stock  should  commence  their  career  under  circumstances  alto¬ 
gether  different  from  barbarians,  that  their  progress  should  be 
nipid,  and  their  rise  to  a  high  degree  of  civilization  compara¬ 
tively  nipid  and  simultaneous.  This  enables  us  to  account 
satisfactorily  for  the  existence  of  so  many  nations  in  a  high 
state  of  attainment  within  a  few  hundred  years  from  the  dis- 
|HTsion.  Dr.  Taylor  has  well  observed  that  ‘  a  test  of  the 
‘  accuracy  of  this  estimate  is  in  some  degree  provided,  when 
we  find  that  such  an  amount  w'as  actually  possessed  by  the 
‘  earliest  race  of  which  we  have  a  distinct  and  detailed  account.' 
He  then  enters  into  an  examination  of  the  various  facts  and 
references  in  Job  which  throw*  light  upon  the  state  of  religion 
and  ci\ilization  in  Idumea,  carefully  marking  some  points  of 
distinction  l>etween  the  state  of  that  country  and  others  in  the 

present  work  which  w  ill  prove, 
iig  y  interesting  to  most  of  our  readers.  One  passage  is  all 
that  our  limits  will  allow  us  to  cite. 
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*  The  religious  knowledge  possessed  in  the  age  of  Job  was  founded 
on  the  unity  of  Deity,  both  in  the  creation  and  government  of  the 
universe ;  but  that  this  was  not  a  natural  theology, — a  doctrine  dis¬ 
covered  by  unassisted  reason, — is  proved  by  the  reference  of  Job 
himself  to  a  revelation,  when  lie  declares  (chap.  vi.  10),  '  I  have  not 
neglected  the  words  of  the  Holy  One  ;*  and  again  (chap,  xxiii.  1 2), 

*  I  do  not  neglect  the  principles  of  his  lips  :  I  have  treasured  up  his 
words  in  my  bosom.'  This  religion  was  embodied  in  formal  acts  of 
worship :  Job  offered  expiatory  sacrifices  for  himself  and  his  fiunily, 
not  in  the  character  of  a  priest,  but  as  patriarch  and  head  of  a  tribe. 
We  find  from  the  Book  of  Genesis,  that  sacrifices  began  to  be  offered 
immediately  after  the  expulsion  of  our  first  parents  from  Paradise : 
and  as  there  cannot  be  found  any  reasonable  ground  for  the  suggestion 
of  sacrifice  to  an  uninstructed  mind,  the  character  of  Job's  religion, 
Ixith  in  doctrine  and  form,  is  that  of  a  theology  derived  from  a  priini. 
tive  revelation,  and  not  evolved  from  barbarism  or  paganism  by  any 
mental  process. 

‘  That  the  knowledge  of  the  Divine  unity  w’as  derived  by  Job  from 
a  revelation  to  himself,  or  from  a  former  revelation  transmitted  to  him 
by  writing  or  tradition,  appears  further  proved  by  his  reference  to  the 
corruptions  of  religion  w’hich  were  gradually  increasing  in  his  time. 
He  describes  Sabaism,  or  the  worship  of  the  celestial  luminaries,  as  an 
error  to  which  he  might,  like  others,  have  been  led  by  his  natural  pro¬ 
pensities,  and  from  which  he  was  protected  only  by  the  firmness  of  his 
belief  in  what  had  been  revealed.  This  is  a  remarkable  confirmation 
of  his  having  obtained  his  own  knowledge  of  religion  from  some  ex¬ 
ternal  source,  for  he  mentions  the  superstitious  practices  connected 
with  Sabaism  as  customs  with  which  he  had  been  tempted  to  comply. 

*  ^  If  I  have  looked  with  a  superstitious  eye 
At  the  sun  when  he  shone  in  his  strength. 

Or  the  moon  when  she  w'alked  in  her  brightness. 

And  my  heart  hath  been  secretly  enticed. 

And  1  have  worshipped  by  carrying  my  hand  to  my  mouth, 

I  should  have  been  chargeable  with  a  great  transgression, 

For  I  should  have  denied  the  supreme  God.’ 

—  Wetnyss’s  Translation, 

*  The  religion  of  Job,  the  first  great  element  in  the  patriarchal 
system  of  civilization,  is  thus  clearly  show’n  to  possess  a  derivative 
character,  and  the  only  form  of  religion  which  we  find  to  have  lieen 
self-evolved  was  a  corruption.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  ideas 
of  morality  formed  by  the  patriarch  could  lie  so  clearly  traced  to  their 
source,  but  there  are  still  proofs  of  their  derivative  character  in  their 
disproportion  to  the  state  of  ])hysical  knowledge  represented  in  the 
l)ook.  It  Avas  not  until  a  very  late  period  in  the  history  of  the  Grecian 
philosophy,  that  moralists  discovered  the  necessity  of  imposing  a 
restraint  on  the  inward  sentiment.  Now,  we  find  that  Job  had  anti¬ 
cipated  this  great  principle,  for  he  disdains  not  the  overt  act,  but  the 
impure  desire  which  might  have  prompted  to  its  commission  (chap, 
xxxi.  1).*— Ib.  pp.  .TIJ,  334. 
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In  the  second  volume  the  learned  and  accomplished  author 
successively  treats  of  the  state  of  civilization  in  Egypt,  Baby¬ 
lonia^  Assyria,  Persia,  Phoenicia,  Africa,  Greece,  and  Itoine. 
Here,  as  the  proofs  of  high  cultivation  become  more  abundant, 
the  work  rises  in  interest,  till  we  come  to  the  decline  of  poly¬ 
theism,  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  its  influence  upon 
the  civilization  of  the  world.  From  the  important  chapter  on 
Egyptian  civilization  we  could  extract  much  which  would  be 
instructive  and  gratifying  to  the  public,  but  must  content  our¬ 
selves  with  a  few  of  tlie  introductory  paragraphs. 


‘  The  holy  Scriptures  not  only  contain  the  best  and  most  consistent 
account  of  the  origin  of  civilization,  but  they  furnish  the  most  authentic 
description  of  the  country  in  which  civilization  first  made  a  remark¬ 
able  advancement.  The  Books  of  Genesis  and  Exodus  contain  inci¬ 
dental  notices  of  the  condition  of  Egypt,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to 
estimate  pretty  accurately  the  progress  of  humanity  at  a  remote  age  in 
the  valley  of  the  Nile;  and  these  notices  have  recently  derived  unex¬ 
pected  confirmation  from  modern  discoveries — for  the  monuments 
brought  to  light  in  Egypt  confirm  the  accuracy  of  Scripture  in  every 
particular,  and  satisfactorily  refute  any  counter  statements  which  had 
previously  been  allowed  to  rank  as  contradictory  authorities.  One  re¬ 
markable  instance  of  this  new  evidence  for  the  accuracy  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  will  serve  fitly  to  introduce  our  examination  of  the  scriptural 
statements  re8|H‘cting  the  civilization  of  Egypt. 

*  In  the  last  century,  the  books  of  jMoses  were  often  attacked  and 
their  authenticity  impugned,  because  they  mentioned  the  existence  of 
vineyards,  grapes,  and  consequently  of  wine,  in  Egypt ;  for  Herodotus 
expressly  ileclares  that  there  were  no  vineyards  in  Egvpt,  and  Plutarch 
avers  that  the  natives  of  that  country  abhorred  wine,  as  being  the  bh)od 
of  those  who  rebelled  against  the  gods.  This  authority  a])peared  con¬ 
clusive  not  merely  to  the  sceptics  who  impugned  the  veracity  of  the 
Pentateuch,  but  even  to  the  learned  Michaelis,  who  concluded  that  the 
utK*  of  wine  was  enjoined  in  the  sacrifices  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
broad  distinction  In'tween  the  religious  usages  of  the  Israelites  anil  of 
the  Egyptians.  I  he  monuments  opened  by  modern  research  have 
dwided  the  controversy  in  favor  of  the  Jewish  legislator.  In  the 
subterranean  vaults  at  Kclithyia  every  part  of  tbe  processes  connected 
with  the  dressing  and  tending  of  the  vine  are  faithfully  delineated : 
the  trellises  on  which  the  vines  were  trained,  the  care  with  which 
they  were  waterinl,  the  collection  of  the  fruit,  the  treading  of  the 
wine-pri'Hs,  and  the  stowing  of  the  wine  awp/torep,  or  vases,  are  there 
pamti'd  to  the  life  ;  and  additional  processes  of  extracting  the  juice 
rot II  I  le  grape  are  represented,  which  seem  to  have  been  peculiar  to 
t  H  Egyptian  people.  M.  Jomard  adds,  that  the  remains  of  amphora', 
or  wme  vt'sstds,  have  been  found  in  the  ruins  of  old  E.^  iitian  cities, 
"  encrusteil  with  the  tartar  deposited  bv  the  wine. 

It  IS  not  necessary  to  account  for  the  error  into  which  Herodotus  has 

J!  ijng  after  Egypt  had  been  distracted  by  civil  wars, 

and  then  suIhIiuhI  by  the  Persians ;  calamities  quite  sufficient  to  ac- 
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cimnt  for  the  disappearance  of  such  a  liighly  artificial  cultiyation  as 
that  of  the  vine  must  have  been  in  Egypt.  This  statement  is  most 
probably  correct,  if  it  he  limited  to  the  iwriod  when  Herodotus  ^vrote; 
and  thus  viewed  it  becomes  important  evidence  for  the  superior  anti- 
cjuity  both  of  the  Bible  and  the  Egyptian  monuments. 

‘  The  land  of  Egypt  was  visited  by  Abraham  about  four  hundred 
years  after  the  flood,  according  to  the  computation  of  the  present 
Hebrew  text,  or  twelve  hundred  years  according  to  the  Septuagint. 
It  had  then  an  organized  government,  a  king  with  the  title  of  Pharaoh, 
a  court,  nobility — *  the  princes  of  Pharaoh,* — and  a  system  of  domestic 
servitude ;  for  we  find  male  and  female  slaves  enumerated  among  the 
presents  bestowed  by  the  Pharaoh  upon  Abraham.  Females  had 
greater  freedom  than  they  usually  enjoyed  in  the  east,  or  in  Egypt 
itself  at  a  later  age ;  they  were  not  confined  to  harems,  they  were 
permitted  to  go  about  unveiled,  and  their  personal  charms  were  made 
the  subject  of  conversation. 

*  The  next  mention  of  Egypt  is  connected  with  the  history  of 
Joseph.  He  was  sold  to  certain  IMidiaiiites  or  Ishmaelites,  who  had 
established  a  regular  caravan  trade  with  Egypt,  the  articles  of  com¬ 
merce  being  ‘  spicery,  and  halm,  and  myrrh.’  The  ])recious  metals 
had  liecome  a  medium  of  exchange  before  this  time,  for  Abraham  ])ur- 
chased  the  cave  of  ^lachpelah  with  silver  from  the  children  of  Heth  ; 
hut  the  progress  of  commerce  had  probably  introduced  some  mode  of 
coining  or  stamping,  by  which  the  value  of  the  bullion  had  been  made 
known  without  the  necessity  of  assaying  and  weighing  it,  for  the  j)rice 
paid  to  Joseph’s  brethren  was  twenty  pieces  of  silver.  Joseph  was 
sold  by  the  merchants  to  Potiphar,  ‘  an  officer  of  Pharaoh’s,  and  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  guard,  or  chief  of  the  executioners  ;  for  the  punishment  of 
criminals  in  eastern  countries  is  generally  entrusted  to  the  royal 
guards.  Here,  then,  we  have  two  additional  ])nM>fs  of  progress — a 
regular  foreign  trade,  and  something  like  an  established  coinage. 

‘  Homestic  slavery  appears  to  have  been  very  mild  at  this  time  in 
h^pt,  for  Joseph  enjoyed  a  considerable  degree  of  freedom  ;  and  that 
females  were  not  yet  deprived  of  their  natural  liberty  is  obvious  from 
the  history  of  Potiphar’s  wife.  A  more  important  element  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  however,  is  the  existence  of  a  legal  system  of  punishments — 
‘  J(»seph’s  master  took  him  and  put  him  into  the  prison,  a  place  where 
the  king’s  prisoners  were  iMuind.’ 

‘  It  may  appear  whimsical  to  point  out  a  prison  as  a  sign  of  im¬ 
provement,  but  unquestionably  the  existence  of  a  system  of  legal 
punishment  is  evidence  of  advancement ;  for  it  shows  that  the  regular 
empire  of  public  law  has  superseded  the  blind  impulses  of  private 
revenge.  In  a  less  civilized  country  than  Egypt  then  was,  Potiphar 
would  have  slain  or  mutilated  Joseph  on  the  8jM»t. 

‘  The  reigning  Pharaoh  had  a  court  and  a  royal  establishment,  for 
two  of  his  officers,  his  cup-l)earer  and  the  master  <»f  his  household, 
were  committed  to  the  same  prison  as  Joseph ;  and,  from  their  dreams, 
it  is  evident  that  the  arts  of  confectionery,  and  of  preparing  grateful 
l)everages,  had  been  at  this  time  cultivated  with  success.  Pharaoh’s 
dreams  add,  that  the  Egyptians  were  acquainted  with  the  artificial 
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feeding  of  cattle,  for  it  is  said,  that  the  seven  fat  kiiie  were  fed  on  the 
achu,  not  ‘  a  meadow,'  as  it  is  rendered  in  our  version,  but  the  succu¬ 
lent  water-plants  of  the  Nile. 

‘  When  Joseph  was  summoned  from  the  prison  to  attend  the  court, 
we  find  it  recorded  that  ‘  he  shaved  himself,’ — a  remarkable  custom 
among  the  Egyptians, — in  which  they  differed  from  most  other  ancient 
nations  of  the  iList.  It  further  appears,  that  the  Egyptian  monarch 
had,  at  his  court,  a  regular  establishment  of  diviners  or  soothsayers,  to 
whom  he  had  applied  for  the  interpretation  of  his  dreams,  from 
whence  we  may  reasonably  conclude,  that  the  sacerdotal  caste  had 
already  acquired  considerable  political  influence  in  Egypt ;  and  this  is 
further  confirmed  by  the  marriage  of  Joseph  into  a  priestly  family 
immediately  after  his  appointment  to  the  office  of  prime-minister. 
This  marriiige  also  shows,  that  the  rules  of  caste  were  not  so  rigid  as 
they  afterwards  bt*came,  for,  at  a  subsequent  period,  intermarriages 
betwetui  priestly  and  other  families,  more  especially  strangers,  were 
strictly  pndiibiUHl.  The  honors  which  Joseph  received  from  Pharaoh 
throw  considerable  light  on  the  progress  of  civilization  at  the  period. 
Investiture  of  office  was  given  by  entrusting  him  with  the  signet-riiig 
of  the  monarch,  which  proves  that  the  arts  of  jewellery  and  engraving 
were  known  ;  he  was  clothed  in  a  khelat,  or  official  robe,  as  is  still 
usual  in  the  East ;  he  received  a  gold  chain,  and  was  permitted  to 
ride  *  in  the  8i»cond  chariot so  that,  at  this  early  age,  chariots  were 
used  in  Egypt,  not  only  for  the  purjK)ses  of  war,  but  also  of  state.’ 

— Vol.  ii.  pp.  1 — 5. 

In  the  chapter  (eighth  of  vol.  ii.)  on  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  and  its  influence  in  civilization,  there  are  some 
important  distinctions  pointed  out  between  the  doctrines  of 
Kevelation  and  the  systems  of  ancient  polytheism.  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  the  author  considers  to  be  the  attention 
paid  in  the  ancient  system  of  religion  to  the  physical  attributes 
of  the  Deity,  and  compared  with  prominence  given  in  Revela¬ 
tion  to  his  spiritual  nature.  A  second  point  of  contrast  is  in 
the  localizitig  spirit  of  heathen  theology.  Each  religion  was 
national  in  its  very  essence.  It  was  designed  for  that  one 
iM'ople,  for  all  its  masses  indeed,  b\it  for  none  beyond  its  pale. 
N\  hert'as  even  Judaism,  though  in  one  sense  national,  had  still 
a  universal  character,  which  was  perfected  in  Christianity.  A 
further  and  most  important  distinction  is  shown  in  the  peculiar 
prominence  which  is  given  hy  Christianity  to  man’s  individu¬ 
ality,  as  contrasted  with  the  absorption  of  that  personality,  by 
^leathemsm,  in  his  relation  to  the  state.  ‘  Christianity  preached 
*  spiritual  (lod — not  attached  to  any  nationality, 

^  whether  of  language,  country,  or  custom— the  Father  of  all 
^  men,  demanding  the  obedience  of  a  child  from  each,  and 
^  requiring  each  individual,  separately  and  for  himself,  to  effect 

«  moral  feelings  and  principles  of  action. 

e\en  the  first  time  that  religion  addressed  itself  to  man  in 
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*  his  personality,  and  recognized  that  every  individual  had  a 
‘  moral  being  of  his  own ;  but  Christianity  did  more,  it  sho\yed 

*  that  high  reponsibilities  were  attached  to  this  individuality, 

‘  and  to  it  only,  for  it  declared  that  the  future  eternity  of  hap- 
‘  piness  and  misery  would  not  be  assigned  by  the  Supreme 
‘  Judge,  at  the  day  of  final  reckoning,  on  the  ground  of  being 
‘  born  in  a  certain  country,  or  descended  of  a  certain  class,  but 
‘  on  purity  of  soul,  producing  purity  of  life  and  conduct.’ 
These  points  of  contrast  are  ably  illustrated ;  they  might  per¬ 
haps  have  been  strengthened  by  the  mention  of  some  others, 
scarcely  less  important  and  striking,  which  have  been  shown  by 
various  writers  on  the  genius  of  Christianity  as  contrasted  with 
heathenism.  But  these  were  sufficient  to  show  that  the  religion 
of  Jesus  Christ  contained  powerful  elements  of  melioration  for 
human  society,  and  that  its  introduction  among  the  civilized 
nations  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  momentous  revolution  in 
all  the  relations  of  domestic  and  social  life,  as  well  as  in  the 
politics  and  governments  of  all  the  nations  where  it  made  goixl 
its  footing. 

The  discussion  of  these  important  to})ics  naturally  enough 
brings  our  author  into  collision  with  the  artful  reasoning  of 
(iibbon  upon  the  same  subject.  We  should  be  glad  to  transfer 
to  our  pages  the  concise  but  admirable  reply  he  has  furnished 
to  Gibbon’s  Five  Reasons  for  the  early  Success  of  Christianity, 
hut  having  already  exceeded  our  limits,  we  must  refrain  from 
doing  so. 

It  will  not  excite  surprise  that  we,  who  hold  that  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  churches  of  Christ  ought  never  to  have  been 
invaded  or  surrendered,  should  call  attention  to  the  closing 
sentences  of  Dr.  Taylor’s  reasoning  on  this  subject.  It  is 
another  candid  testimony,  borne  by  an  impartial  witness,  to  the 
state  of  primitive,  that  is,  apostolic  Christianity,  ’fhe  fact  is 
conceded  by  every  competent  historian,  and  we  know  of  no 
author  of  reputation  for  sound  knowledge  of  the  subject  who 
ventures  to  question  it :  and  yet  the  direful  and  desolating  con- 
se(juences  which  have  followed  the  abandonment  of  that  apos¬ 
tolic  constitution,  by  incorporating  the  administration  of  the 
Christian  church  with  the  power  of  the  state,  are  neither 
traced  to  this  fact  as  their  true  source,  nor  are  they  viewed  as 
unanswerable  and  imperative  reasons  for  a  return  of  Christians, 
in  their  ecclesiastical  relations,  to  that  simple  and  self-adjusting 
economy,  which  the  wisdom  of  Christ  sanctioned,  and  the 
authority  of  apostles  everywhere  established.  Like  many  of  the 
adaptations  and  contrivances  of  God  in  nature,  its  simplicity 
conceals  its  excellence.  The  pride  or  ambition  of  man  demands 
something  more  complicated  and  imposing — something  that 
shall  gratify,  even  in  his  connexion  with  Christianity,  his  pro- 
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pensity  to  the  centralization  of  power,  and  his  ambition  of  exten¬ 
sive  control. — But  we  must  forbear  comments  of  this  character, 
and  conclude  our  observations  by  briefly  stating,  that  Dr.  Tay¬ 
lor  proceeds  from  his  chapter  "on  Christianity  to  discuss  the 
ettects  produced  on  civilization  by  the  conquests  of  the  bar¬ 
barians  and  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire — then  he  conies  to 
the  progress  of  civilization  in  the  middle  ages — the  independent 
circumstances  which  have  contributed  to  the  advance  ot  civili¬ 
sation — and,  finally,  to  the  conservative  principles  of  society, 
illustrated  in  the  ettorts  made  for  the  relief  and  improvement  of 
humanitv  by  public  and  private  benevolence. 

It  will  be  perceived,  from  this  summary  of  the  work,  that  it 
embraces  a  variety  of  important  and  highly  interesting  topics, 
upon  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  either  to  supjily  a  comment 
or  ort’er  a  citation.  It  may  suflice  as  to  the  general  complexion 
of  the  author’s  sentiments,  to  say  he  is  an  enlightened  libt‘ral 
in  politics,  philosophy,  and  religion.  He  makes  no  secret  of  his 
attachment  to  archbisliop  \V  hately,  whose  disciple  he  professes 
himself  to  be,  and  whose  principles,  both  in  philosophy  and 
religion,  he  reflects  and  expounds  with  no  mean  ability.  In 
reference  to  Christianity  he  seems  more  disposed  to  exalt  its 
lessons  of  practical  benevolence  than  to  admire  its  mysteries  ot 
faith.  It  is  probable  the  author  intended  no  slight  to  the  latter, 
since  his  subject  naturally  led  him  to  give  prominence  to  the 
former.  There  are  a  few  passages  which  induce  a  sus|)icion  of 
favoring  some  of  the  views  of  the  rationalists:  but,  upon  the 
whole,  the  work  possesses  no  common  interest,  and  will  b(‘ 
read  with  no  ordinary  satisfaction  by  all  who  are  anxious  for 
the  welfare  of  their  species.  We  cordially  recommend  its 
perusal. 


Art.  HI.  The  Connexion  and  Uarmonp  of  the  Old  and  Xeir  7\'sfanienf!i: 
fteitnf  an  Iwfniiy  into  the,  relation^  I iterarj/  and  th)Ctnnal^  in  irhieh 
the$e  tiro  fnirtf  of  the  Sacred  Volume  stand  to  each  other.  By  W. 
Linus  AY  Alkxanuf.u,  M.A.,  Edinhur;T]i.  pp,  510^  London  :  Jack- 
son  and  Walford.  Ifl41. 

are  inclined  to  question  the  policy  of  the  enstoin 
into  which  several  of  the  Congregational  lecturers  have 
tallen,  ot  deferring  the  publication  of  their  lectures  to  a  period 
so  very  long  after  that  in  which  thev  were  delivered.  It  is 
scarcely  good  policy  in  reference  to  the  circulation  of  the  book 
itself,  In'cause  the  interest  which  may  have  been  excited  towards 
the  subject  by  the  living  delivery,  is  not  only  allowt‘d  to 
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evaporate,  but  actually  to  be  occupied  and  refreshetl  by  a  new 
class  of  lectures,  which  are  in  the  course  of  being  delivertHl 
just  at  the  time  when  the  old  lectures  make  their  appearance 
from  the  j)ress. 

We  have  risen  from  the  perusal  of  this  work  with  some 
measure  of  disappointment,  as  it  is  not  exactly  the  work  which 
our  previous  apprehensions  of  Mr.  Alexander’s  mental  character 
had  led  us  to  expect.  It  is  probable  that  the  blame  of  this  lies 
at  our  own  door,  and  not  at  that  of  the  author.  We,  however, 
tliink  that  Mr.  Alexander  has  confined  himself  to  a  ranjre  far 
too  narrow  for  the  claims  of  the  subject,  that  he  has  expended 
the  strength  of  his  mind  and  learning  on  topics  already  very 
ably  and  abundantly  discussed,  and  that  he  has  excluded 
from  his  investigation  many  subjects  of  commanding  im¬ 
portance,  the  vigorous  and  ample  examination  of  which 
would  be  new  and  full  of  interest,  and  the  manly  and 
open  discussion  of  w  hich  seems  to  be  at  present  called  for,  by 
the  bias,  and,  to  use  an  old  word  in  a  new’  sense,  the  vocation  of 
our  age. 

According  to  our  estimate,  the  contributions  which  this  volume 
actually  adds  to  the  theological  fund  already  existing,  consist  of 
lecture  the  first,  on  *  The  External  and  Literary  Connexion  of 
‘  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,’  and  lecture  the  last,  on  ‘The 
‘  Nature,  Criteria,  and  Interpretation  of  Types.’  The  lectures 
iv.,  V.,  vi.,  and  vii.,  on  ‘The  Messianic  Projihecies,’  might,  we 
are  disposed  to  think,  with  advantage  to  the  work,  have  been 
compressed  into  one ;  inasmuch  as  the  author’s  philologi¬ 
cal  and  critical  labors,  though  highly  honorable  to  himself, 
seem,  on  this  part  of  the  theological  arena,  to  be  almost  a  waste 
effort ;  especially  so  after  the  immortal  work  of  Dr.  Pye 
Smith  on  ‘The  Testimony  of  the  Scriptures  to  the  Messiah.’ 

The  value  of  Mr.  Alexander’s  work,  as  a  contribution  to 
theological  science,  would  have  been  enhanced  had  he  boldly 
enlarged  his  sphere  of  inquiry,  and  embraced  topics  w  hich  have 
in  our  day  almost  the  freshness  of  new  truths.  For  instance, 
in  a  work  published  in  the  nineteenth  century,  on  ‘  the  Con¬ 
nexion  and  Harmony  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,*  we  might 
have  had  presented  to  us  a  calm  and  lucid  investigation 
of  such  subjects  as  the  following: — the  immutableness  of  divine 
morality  as  pervading  all  the  principles  of  revelation — the 
uniform  character  of  the  workings  of  sin  in  the  human  heart 
through  all  ages  and  in  all  places — the  spirituality,  the  power, 
and  the  identity  of  true  religion  under  all  dispensations  and  in 
all  circumstances — the  reality  of  the  divine  influences  in  all  the 
good  that  has  at  any  time  been  produced  in  the  world — the 
unity  of  the  church  ol  God  in  all  times,  as  being  the  principle 
on  which  the  promises,  instructions,  and  privileges  of  the  entire 
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Scriptures  belong  to  Christians  of  the  present  day — and,  to  add 
no  more,  tlie  progressiveness  and  consecutiveness  evident  in 
the  gradual  development  of  the  scheme  of  salvation  through 
atonement. 

It  is  not  from  captiousness  that  we  mark  out  these  subjects 
as  what  might  advantageously  have  been  comprehended  in  a 
work  like  the  present.  Far  from  it.  We  wish  they  had  been 
comprehended,  for  the  author’s  sake,  that  he  might  have  had 
free  course  over  ground  almost  untrodden,  for  it  is  true  in  the 
field  of  theology  as  in  the  field  of  agriculture,  that  it  is  the 
untrodden  part  that  holds  the  dew.  We  have  cherished  alsu 
this  wish  for  the  sake  of  the  church  of  Christ  in  our  times,  that 
it  might  have  received,  in  this  day  of  mental  enterprise,  well 
adjusted  instructions  upon  principles  which  are  influencing  and 
a^tating  every  mind.  It  is  true  that  President  Edwards,  in 
his  ‘  History  of  Redemption,’  has  treated,  very  beautifully  and 
largely,  the  progressive  and  consecutive  character  of  the  sclieme 
of  atonement,  and  that  our  author  has,  in  his  last  lecture, 
touched  on  ‘The  Unity  of  the  Church  of  (xod  in  all  ages still 
we  apprehend  that  the  first  of  these  might  have  been  introduced 
with  great  benefit  just  now  ;  and  that  the  last,  on  account  of 
its  bearings  upon  experimental  religion  and  church  government, 
deserved  the  honor  of  a  separate  and  full  lecture. 

In  a  time  when  the  doctrine  of  religious  revivals  has  fairly 
worked  its  way  into  the  esteem  of  Christian  churches,  a  lecture 
ujKin  the  reality  and  development  of  divine  influences  in  various 
circumstances  of  the  church,  could  not  fail  to  influence  public 
opinion,  and  be  esteemed  by  all  as  singularly  ad  rent.  And  in 
these  days  of  Puseyism,  Plymouth-Brethrenism,  and  Owen- 
isM,  a  free  and  rational  discussion  of  the  real  spirituality  of  true 
religion  in  all  times — of  the  system  of  means  by  which  God  has 
always  counteracted  the  w’orkings  of  moral  depravity — and  of  the 
fixed  and  immutable  laws  of  morality  irrespective  of  expciliency, 
must  have  been  hailed  by  every  enlightened  mind. 

As  fair  critics,  however,  it  is  our  province  to  consider  Mr. 
Alexander  s  volume  as  it  is,  and  not  in  reference  to  topics 
which  it  does  not  contain.  The  author  has  not  been  pleased  to 
give  to  his  in(|uiry  on  this  occasion  the  scope  which  we  have 
just  pointed  out,  but  has  limited  himself  to  the  investigation  ot 
four  subjects  only  :  the  Connexion  of  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testaments  as  a  literary  (piestion — the  identity  of  doctrines 
concerning  God  and  man  contained  in  them — the  Messianic 
prophecies  -and  the  doctrine  of  types.  These  subjects  he  has 
discussed  with  a  learning,  ability,  clearness,  and  a  logical  ad¬ 
justment,  that  w’ill  sustain  the  honorably  earned  reputation  of 

becture,  as  well  as  reflect  high  and  lasting 
iredit  on  his  ow’n  intellectual  attainments  and  discipline. 
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’riie  origin  of  a  Iwok  is  as  interesting  as  the  source  of  a  river. 
t)ur  readei*s  are  probably  more  concerned  than  they  at  first 
apprehended  in  the  occasion  which  produced  this  volume.  The 
author  of  these  lectures  was  led  to  the  selection  of  his  subject 
from  the  circumstance  that  his  pastoral  experience  convinced 
him  that,  for  the  Bible  as  a  whole,  Christians  are  ‘  unable  to 
‘  entertain  the  same  feeling  of  grateful  regard  as  they  possess 
‘  towards  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament.’  As  a  man  of 
comprehensive  mind  who  saw  the  grandeur  and  unity  of  divine 
revelation  as  a  well  adjusted  whole,  he  at  once  felt  that  ‘  the 
‘  existence  of  such  a  divided  state  of  feeling  towards  the  two 
‘  great  component  portions  of  a  volume  which,  if  of  divine 
‘  origin,  must  be  harmonious  in  its  texture,  was  a  circumstance 
‘  deeply  to  be  regretted.’ — pp.  v.,  vi. 

Nothing  can  be  more  obstructive  to  the  production  of  healthy 
and  vigorous  piety,  both  in  individual  ininds  and  in  the  churcli 
itself,  and  nothing  is  more  sure  to  fail  of  improving  or  convert¬ 
ing  the  world,  than  the  habit  of  receiving  or  of  exhibiting  the 
various  truths  of  revelation  by  halves.  The  efl’ects  of  such  a 
<livided  or  partial  administration  of  divine  truths,  uj)on  morals 
and  religion,  are  perfectly  analogous  to  what  they  would  be  on 
|)hysical  health,  if  an  afflicted  family,  or  the  inmates  of  an  hos- 
pital,  were  to  take  for  the  restoration  of  their  health  only  one 
half  the  ingredients  contained  in  the  rcci})c  of  their  physician, 
fn  order  to  produce  or  to  obtain  thorough  and  clear  convictions 
in  religion,  as  well  as  to  secure  just  verdicts  and  sentences  in  a 
court  of  justice,  we  must  hear  and  receive  not  the  truth  only, 
but  THE  WHOLE  TiUJTH.  Oil  tliese  accounts,  therefore,  our 
author,  both  as  a  faithful  administrator  of  the  manifold  grace 
of  God,  as  well  as  an  impartial  disciple  of  honest  induction, 
wishes  the  Christian  church  to  take  lor  its  ‘  health  and  cure,* 
the  entire  prescription  of  the  divine  Physician,  and  not,  from  a 
morbid  taste,  to  refuse  any  part  of  it.  lie  feels  that  the  church 
must  do  this  before  it  can  furnish  its  own  testimony  in  its 
favor,  w  hen  in  the  act  of  exhibiting  it  for  the  salvation  of  a  dying 
world. 

The  neglect  of  the  Old  Testament  by  many  Christians,  as  Mr. 
Alexander  very  properly  observes,  is  not  to  be  ascribe<l  to  ‘a 
‘  disposition  to  underrate  any  portion  of  revealed  truth,  but 
‘  rather  to  an  inability  to  perceive  the  bearing  of  many  parts  of 
‘  that  book  upon  the  principles  and  the  feelings  which  chris- 
‘  tianity  teaches  us  to  receive  and  foster.’ — p.  vi.  In  this  state 
ol  the  church,  he  felt  assured  that  if  a  clue  could  be  given  to 
intelligent  Christians,  by  wdiich  they  might  discover  ‘  the  close 

*  connexion,  mutual  dependence,  and  internal  harmony  ol  the 

*  Old  and  New  Testaments,  so  as  at  once  to  convince  them  that* 
^  christranitv  must  be  found  in  the  former  as  well  as  in  !he 
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*  latter/  this  divided  state  of  feeling  in  reference  to  the  two 
parts  of  the  Bible  would  continue  no  longer. 

As  the  spirit  of  the  English  line,  ‘  In  every  work  regard  the 
‘  writer  s  end/  is  one  of  the  first  canons  of  upright  criticism,  it 
is  just  that  we  should  allow  the  author  to  describe  this  ‘  end  * 
himself. 

‘  To  supply  what  has  appeared  to  the  author  a  desideratum  hitherto 
on  this  head  in  our  British  theological  literature,  is  the  design  of  the 
present  publication. 

‘  The  vastness  of  the  field  I  have  had  to  traverse  has  necessitated 
my  proceeding  upon  principles  of  selection  and  condensation  in  the 
arrangement  of  my  materials.  I  have,  consequently,  confined  myself 
as  much  as  possible  to  such  points  as  seemed  of  most  comprehensive¬ 
ness  and  moment ;  and  have,  save  in  a  few  instances,  rested  contented 
with  adducing  the  evidence  in  favor  of  my  positions,  without  entering 
at  length  into  the  refutation  of  such  objections  as  might  be  adduced 
against  them.  Tliis  I  felt  to  be  the  less  necessary,  that  the  controver¬ 
sial  bearings  of  the  different  branches  of  my  subject  are  those  which 
have  hitherto  almost  exclusively  occupied  the  attention  of  those  who 
have  written  upon  them,* — pp.  vi.,  vii. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  lecture,  the  author  states  more 
fully,  and  more  distinctly,  what  has  been  his  principal  aim  in 
this  work.  He  says, 

•  Allow  me  to  recapitulate,  in  one  or  two  sentences,  what  it  has 
been  my  aim  ])rincii)ally  to  establish  in  regard  to  the  connexion  and 
harmony  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Assuming  the  divine 
authority  of  lK)th,  I  have  endeavored  to  show, 

‘  Fint,  That  Iwth  Indong  to  the  same  national  literature ;  and,  that 
on  the  compositiim  of  the  latter  great  influence  has  been  excited  by 
the  familiarity  of  its  human  authors  with  the  former. 

*  Second.  That  both  teach  the  unity  of  the  divine  existence  ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  intimate  the  mysterious  fact  of  a  plurality  in  that 
unity :  the  New  Testament  more  fully  and  dogmatically  ;  the  Old, 
generally  by  hints  and  intimations,  and,  in  one  or  two  instances,  by 
more  express  and  explicit  statements. 

‘  Third,  That  both  present  the  same  view  of  the  moral  character  of 
G«h1,  holy,  just,  and  good  ;  and  of  the  relation  in  which  man  stands 
to  Him  as  one  who  has  broken  his  law,  insulted  his  government,  and 
merited  his  displeasure. 

*  fourth.  That  the  penalty  denounced  against  sin  in  both,  and 
which  liolh  assure  us  man  has  incurred  and  deserves  to  receive,  is 
eternal  death— exclusion  during  the  whole  course  of  his  being  from  the 
love  and  favor  of  God. 

fifth.  Iliat  both,  rejiresenting  God  as  full  of  love,  announce  the 
glorious  fact,  that  he  has  found  a  way  for  the  display  of  that  love  in 
the  sal\  ation  of  sinners,  wdiereby  so  great  an  act  of  mercy  has  bc^n 
rendereil  consistent  with  the  claims  of  his  government  and  law. 

‘  txth.  That  both  announce  the  great  truth,  that  by  the  incarnation 
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of  the  Son  of  God,  and  his  substitution  on  our  behalf,  this  way  of 
sulvation  has  been  oj>ened  up:  the  Old  Testament,  by  promises,  pre. 
dictions,  and  types ;  the  New  Testament,  by  the  history  of  our  Lord 
and  the  statement  of  his  doctrines,  in  which  all  these  promises  have 
bt^eii  fulHlled,  and  all  these  types  substantiated. 

‘  Upon  the  whole,  the  aim  of  the  lecturer  has  been  to  show  that  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  religion  which,  as  our  own  experience 
amply  testifies,  can  meet  the  case  and  relieve  the  miseries  of  man, 
has  been  from  first  to  last  the  sole  religion  of  divine  revelation,  and 
unfolds  the  imly  plan  which  God  has  ever  announced  to  man,  us  that 
by  which  he  saves  the  guilty.’ — pp.  4()(),  407. 

The  whole  work  is  divided  into  eight  lectures. 

Lecture  I.  is  on  the  external,  or  literary  connexion  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  embracing  merely  the  considerations 
of  those  affinities  which  subsist  between  them  in  an  external  or 
literary  jK)int  of  view.  In  this  discussion  the  author  considers 
the  sacred  volume  simply  as  venerable  remains  of  the  literature 
of  a  great  nation  ;  and  inquires  into  the  relation  in  which  the 
two  great  jiortions  stand  to  each  other,  the  light  in  which  the 
earlier  portion  was  viewed  by  the  writers  of  the  later,  and  the 
use  which  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  made  of  the  Old 
in  their  ow  n  commisitions.  As  instances  of  literary  resemblance 
between  the  two  Testaments  he  mentions  the  similarity  form 
and  structure  by  which  they  are  pervaded ;  the  obvious  influence 
which  familiarity  wdth  Old  Testament  ideas  and  phraseology 
exercised  upon  the  language  of  the  evangelists  and  apostles  ;  and 
the  use  of  the  same  nomenclature  for  the  purpose  of  designating  the 
leading  subjects  of  their  revelations.  The  fair  and  conclusive 
inference  deduced  by  the  author  from  this  literary  resemblance 
is,  that  ‘  the  continual  occurrence  of  terms  and  phrases  so  ob- 
‘  vioiisly  borrowed  from  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  affords 

*  a  strong  evidence  of  the  familiarity  with  these  writings  possessed 
‘  by  the  inspired  authors  of  the  Christian  documents,  and  of  the 
^  influence  exercised  by  the  former  upon  the  composition  of  the 

*  latter.’ — p.  19. 

Ilut  the  most  decided  proof  of  the  literary  connexion  which 
exists  between  the  two  documents  is,  ‘  the  direct  references  to, 
‘  or  quotations  from,  the  Old  Testament  occurring  in  the  New  ;* 
and  to  this  subject  of  New  Testament  allusions  and  quotations 
— no  very  easy  one — the  author  brings  the  powers  of  his  mind 
and  the  stores  of  his  learning,  with  the  happiest  results.  The 
numerous  and  various  allusions  of  the  New  Testament  to  the 
Old,  are  divided  by  our  author  into  three  principal  classes. 
I'he  first  class  embraces  those  passages  which  contain  simple 
references  to  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  as  a  document  well 
known  to  be  extant  in  the  days  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles ; 
as  being'in  their  estimation  of  divine  authority ;  and  as  con^ 
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taiiun«^  pre-intimations  of  the  facts  and  doctrines  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  revelation.  The  second  class  consists  of  passages  in  which 
notice  is  taken  of  certain  incidents,  institutions,  and  characters 
mentioned  in  the  historical  portion  of  the  Old  Testament.  Allu¬ 
sions  of  this  kind  are  made,  1.  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
genealogical  catalogues  of  Old  Testament  worthies,  such  as 
those  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  comprising  the  ancestry  of  our 
Lord  according  to  the  flesh.  2.  For  the  sake  of  illustrating  or 
enforcing  some  doctrinal  or  practical  statement,  by  furnishing 
the  attestation  of  infallible  authority  to  the  actual  historical 
character  of  the  incidents  referred  to ;  and  by  supplying  us  with 
a  more  complete  acquaintance  with  the  fact  alluded  to,  partly 
by  the  explanatory  comments  which  accompany  the  reference, 
and  partly  by  the  context  in  which  the  allusion  is  introduced. 
:L  With  the  view'  of  stating  the  particular  event  which  consti¬ 
tutes  the  historical  basis  on  which  some  doctrine  or  duty  is 
founded :  as,  for  example,  the  event  of  the  fall  of  Adam  being 
adduced  by  Paul,  Rom.  v.  12,  as  lying  at  the  foundation  of  the 
doctrine  of  universal  depravity.  And,  4.  for  presenting  some 
fact  or  institution  of  the  old  economy  in  the  character  of  a  con¬ 
stituted  type,  or  symbolical  adumbration  of  the  truths  of  chris- 
tianity—of  which  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  may  be  taken  as  a 
s|)ecimen.  The  third  class  of  direct  references  to  the  Old  Tes- 
taiueiU  comprises  those  passages  in  which  a  quotation  more  or 
less  exact  of  the  words  of  the  earlier  Scriptures  are  found.  The 
discussion  of  this  class  of  passages  is  one  of  the  most  important, 
able,  and  lucid  in  the  whole  volume. 

In  presenting  his  matured  sentiments  on  New  Testament 
citations  from  the  Old,  the  author  does  not  profess  to  institute 
an  independent  and  original  investigation  of  the  subject,  for 
that  would  have  been  preposterous,  within  the  limits  to  which 
his  lectures  wert'  to  be  confined  ;  but,  with  the  success  and  ease 
of  one  who  has  mastered  the  subject,  he  presents  his  readers 
with  a  condens(‘d  view  of  the  leading  results,  to  which  the  re- 
searclu's  of  professed  inquirers  and  learned  investigators  seem 
satisfactorily  to  lead. 

( )ne  ot  the  cruces  of  exegetical  interpreters  is  the  miestion  of 
the  sources  from  which  the  quotations  in  the  New  Testament 
are  made,  whether  by  direct  translation  from  the  Hebrew  ori¬ 
ginal,  or  by  borrowing  from  the  Greek  version  of  the  Alexan¬ 
drine  Jews.  The  fact  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
have  made  use  of  the  Greek  language  for  their  productions,  and 
had  to  address  persons  who  were,  generally  speaking,  more  familiar 
with  the  Si'ptuagiut  than  with  the  Hebrew  original,  brings  our 
author  to  the  conclusion,  that  ‘the  probahilitg  is,  that  their 

quotations  would  be  made  from  that  version  in  all  cases  where 

to  follow  it  did  not  involve  a  departure  from  the  meaning  and 
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*  ijurport  of  God’s  will  as  originally  coininunicated  in  the  He- 
‘  brtwv  Scriptures.’ — p.  40. 

Our  readers  may  form  some  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  account¬ 
ing  for  the  sources  of  the  quotations  found  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  w  hen  it  is  considered  that  some  of  them  agree  with  both 
the  Hebrew  original  and  wdth  the  Greek  Septuagint;  that  some 
agree  w  ith  the  Hebrew  but  not  with  the  Septuagint ;  that  some 
agree  with  the  Septuagint  but  differ  from  the  Hebrew ;  that 
some  differ  decidedly  from  both,  but  agree  more  with  the  He¬ 
brew  than  with  the  Septuagint ;  and  that  others  differ  as  deci¬ 
dedly  from  both,  but  agree  more  with  the  Septuagint  than  with 
the  llebrew.  The  result  of  an  ample  and  honest  comparison  of 
the  whole  case  appears  to  be  this,  that  the  practice  of 

the  New  Testament  writers  was  to  take  their  quotations  from 
the  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament  rather  than  from  the 
Hebrew  oriixinal. 

It  is,  however,  a  fact,  that  even  in  citations  decidedly  trace¬ 
able  to  the  Septuagint,  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  seem 
to  have  paid  very  little  attention  to  accuracy  of  quotation. 
They  sometimes  change  tenses,  number,  and  person  ;  sometimes 
substitute  synonymous  words  or  equivalent  phrases, — transpose 
also  w  ords  and  expressions,  interpolate  or  add  words  or  clauses, 
abridge  passages,  omit  words,  make  a  series  of  (juotations  as  if 
they  were  one  passage,  and  sometimes  only  hint  at  passages 
instead  of  quoting  them.  All  this  array  of  inaccuracies  in  quo¬ 
tation  present  great  difficulties  to  the  mind  of  the  young  critic, 
and  disturb  all  his  jirepossessions  on  the  subject  of  inspiration. 
In  this  state  of  mind  let  him  hear  Mr.  Alexander. 

‘Of  the  deviations  from  the  Alexandrian  version  found  in  the  quo¬ 
tations  from  it  in  the  New  Testament  by  which  these  classes  are 
characterized,  none,  it  is  obvious,  amounts  to  a  destruction  of  the 
identity  of  the  quotation.  Some  of  them  arc  evidently  the  result  of 
intention  on  the  jiart  (►f  the  writer  or  speaker  ;  as,  for  instance,  where 
a  w  ord  or  phrase  is  added,  for  the  fuller  exposition  of  the  passage,  or 
where  such  grammatical  changes  are  made  as  are  required  by  the  con¬ 
text  into  which  the  quotation  is  introduced. 

‘  Many  of  them,  there  is  reason  to  think,  are  attributable  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstance,  that  since  the  days  of  the  apostles,  the  texts  of  Scripture 
have  been  subjected  to  numerous  minute  alterations,  which  have  given 
rise  to  various  readings,  so  that  we  cannot  be  certain  that,  at  the  time 
tlie  autographs  of  the  New  Testament  were  issued,  all  the  discrepancies 
existed  which  we  now  find  on  comparing  their  quotations  with  the 
LXX.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  in  several  instances  where  a 
discrepancy  existed  in  the  received  text,  it  has  been  removed  by  a 
various  reading  supplied  by  some  of  the  MSS.  In  fine,  it  is  to  Ihj 
remembered  that  the  New  Testament  writers  appear  to  have,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  quoted  from  memory,  which  will  easily  account  for 
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their  tran8jH)8iiig  and  altering  words  and  phrases,  omitting  words,  or 
indicating  in  a  general  way  instead  of  fully  quoting  the  passage  to 
which  they  refer. 

‘  That  they  chiefly  quoted  from  memory  must  be  admitted  when  we 
consider  the  circumstances  in  which  their  writings  were,  for  the  most 
part,  com|K)sed — sometimes  on  a  journey — sometimes  in  prison — very 
seldom,  if  ever,  where  access  to  books  could  be  had  ;  and  [|when  we] 
observe  the  vagueness  and  generality  which  frequently  characterize 
their  references  to  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  ;  as  when,  instead  of 
naming  the  book  from  which  they  cite,  they  merely  say,  fen 
/Airov,  or  i]  or  still  more  vaguely,  hifiaorb^cLTO  hi  rrou  rtfy 

*  some  one  has  somewhere  testified,*  Heb.  ii,  0  ;  E/^rjxe  yd^  rrou,  ‘  he 
hath  somewhere  said,*  iv.  4. 

'  Nor  need  any  one  fear  lest  such  a  supposition  should  tend  to  dero¬ 
gate  from  the  claims  of  the  New  Testament  writers  to  divine  inspira¬ 
tion.  If,  indeed,  it  were  essential  to  inspiration  that  the  same  idea 
should  always  be  clothed  in  the  same  words,  this  fear  w'ould  be  well 
founded.  But  upon  this  principle  it  would  be  difficult  to  account  for 
the  apostles  being  ]KTmitted  to  make  the  slightest  departure  from  a 
literal  version  of  the  Hebrew  text ;  and  as  the  fact  of  their  quoting 
from  an  'uninspired  version,  and  not  invariably  translating  from  the 
inspired  original,  shows  of  itself  that  verbal  inspiration  is  not  esseiitiid 
t(»  real  inspiration,  there  seems  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
left  to  quote  that  version  as  they  remembered  it,  where  nothing  material 
de|H'nded  on  their  remembering  it  correctly.  There  is  surely  no  reason 
why  they  should  quote  the  Old  Testament  always  verbatim,  wdien  they 
do  not  report  their  own  IM aster’s  sayings  verbatim,  as  is  evident  from 
the  differences  in  the  records  of  the  four  evangelists.  The  great  end 
of  inspiration  was  the  securing  of  perfect  accuracy  in  the  thing  re¬ 
corded,  and,  in  so  far  as  compatible  with  this,  the  natural  faculties  of 
the  writer  seem  to  have  been  left  to  their  own  operation.* 

— pp.  4(3 — 48. 

W  ere  the  general  reader  aware  of  one  half  the  importance  of 
this  investigation,  he  would  thank  us  for  making  so  long  a 
cniotation  ;  and  he  would  thank  Mr.  Alexander  for  thinking  out 
the  question  so  thoroughly,  and  for  explaining  it  so  clearly  to 
every  one’s  apprehension. 

i  he  second  and  the  third  lecture  are  on  ‘  the  internal  or 
‘  doctrinal  connexion  of  the  Old  and  New'  Testaments,’  in¬ 
stanced  in  ‘  the  doctrines  respecting  the  divine  nature,'  and  the 

diKtrines  respecting  the  divine  character^  and  the  condition 
and  prosj>ects  of  man.  In  these  lectures  the  author  treats  of 
the  di\ine  existence  as  assumed  in  Scripture — the  unity  of  (iod 
as  taught  in  the  Old  lestament — the  intimations  there  of  the 
plurality  in  the  divine  essence — the  character  of  the  angel  of 
Jelunah  ^the  personality  of  the  Spirit  of  .lehovah — the  Mosaic 
account  of  the  creation  and  fall  of  man — the  penalty  denounced 
in  the  primal  threatening — the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  Old 
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Testament  saints  respecting  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
nientS)  &c. 

The  lectures  iv.,  v.,  vi.,  and  vii.,  are  on  what  is  called,  after 
the  Gennan  phraseolo^,  but  nothing  the  worse  for  that,  the 
Messianic  prophecies,  tliat  is,  in  the  dialect  of  English  theology, 
the  prophecies  concerning  Christ.  The  fourth  lecture  is  on  the 
criteria  and  characteristics  of  the  Messianic  prophecies,  giving 
the  internal  and  external  criteria,  and  discussing  the  neolopcal 
doctrine  of  accommodation  as  inconsistent  both  with  the  divine 
authority  of  the  New  Testament,  and  with  established  facts  in 
the  life,  character,  and  teaching  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles. 
The  sixth  gives  a  survey  of  the  Messianic  prophecies  from  the 
fall  to  the  time  of  David,  explaining  ‘  the  first  gospel '  published 
in  Eden,  Noah’s  blessing,  the  promises  made  to  Abraliam,  and 
the  prophet  like  unto  Moses.  The  sixth  takes  a  review  of  the 
second  age  of  Messianic  prophecy,  during  the  reigns  of  David 
and  Solomon,  marking  out  the ’.peculiar  characteristics  of  the 
prophecies  belonging  to  this  age,  and  especially  interpreting,  in 
a  fair  and  manly  exegesis,  the  Messianic  psalms.  The  seventh 
describes  the  third  age  of  Messianic  prophecy,  from  the  death 
of  Solomon  to  the  time  of  Malachi,  presenting  historical  notices 
of  the  Israelites  and  Jews  at  this  period,  and  establishing  the 
Messianic  references  in  the  predictions  of  Amos,  Hosea,  Isaiah, 
Micah,  Joel,  Jeremiah,  Daniel,  Ezekiel,  II aggai,  Zechariah,  and 
Malachi.  At  the  close  of  this  survey  of  the  three  periods  of 
Messianic  prophecy,  the  author  presents  the  result  of  the  entire 
examination,  in  a  passage  which  we  present  to  our  readers  as  a 
specimen  of  Mr.  Alexander’s  fine  ancl  masculine  eloquence. 

'  Partial  and  cursory  as  this  survey  has  in  many  respects  been, 
enough,  I  trust,  has  been  said  to  satisfy  you  in  regard  to  the  position, 
for  the  sake  of  supporting  which  I  invited  you  to  enter  iqion  it.  It 
has  show’n  us  how  continuous  a  stream  of  gospel  radiance  pervaded 
the  whole  of  that  atmosphere  in  w'hich  the  saints  of  the  former  dispen¬ 
sations  lived  and  breathed.  We  have  beheld  the  Luminary  of  divine 
revelation  emerging  from  the  midnight  gloom  which  covered  the  des¬ 
tiny  of  man  after  his  fall,  and  have  followed  its  course  as  it  shone 
brighter  and  brighter  unto  the  perfect  day.  Its  rays,  we  have  found, 
were  able  to  reach  as  far  on  its  first  appearance  al>ove  the  horizon,  as 
when  it  had  attained  to  the  full  zenith  of  its  splendor,  and  poured 
upon  the  object  of  its  illumination  its  directest  beams. 

‘  The  promise  given  to  Adam  w’as  that  of  the  salvation  of  his  race 
through  a  virgin-l)orn  Redeemer.  ‘  This,’  as  an  able  writer  has  jiistly 
remarked,  ‘  was  the  primitive  promise  ;  and  the  last  of  the  prophets 
cannot  go  beyond  it.’*  It  w’as  left  for  them  only  to  fillup  the  minuter 
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|mrt8  of  the  picture,  and  bring  out,  in  more  prominent  relief,  the  grand 
features  of  the  scene.  With  matchless  skill  and  consummate  fidelity 
they  fulfilled  their  trust.  On  one  after  another  of  the  truths  concern¬ 
ing  the  promised  seed  they  cast  the  revealing  light  of  which  they  were 
the  ministers,  until  at  length  the  picture  in  every  lineament  stood  dis. 
played,  and  the  mighty  scheme  of  redemption  drew  to  it  the  admiring 

alike  of  the  prophet  who  had  unfolded  it,  and  of  the  anxious 
multitudes  who  waited  upon  his  instructions,  and  to  whom  his  words 
w  ere  as  the  bread  of  life. 

‘  At  this  point,  the  whole  church  of  God  meets  as  at  a  common 
centre.  Into  these  things  the  angels  desire  to  look.  To  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  Christ,  and  the  jpory  that  should  follow,  are  drawn  the  regards 
of  all  the  unfallen,  and  of  all  the  ransomed  creation  of  God.  On  him, 
as  the  key-stone  of  the  arch,  the  entire  superstructure  of  the  divine 
government  rests.  And  when  the  grand  result  of  all  his  propitiatory 
and  mediatorial  work  shall  be  secured  in  the  final  redemption  of  his 
jK‘ople,  to  Him  shall  the  according  voices  of  angels  and  of  saints  sing, 

‘  worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  to  receive  power,  and  riches,  and 
wisdom,  and  strength,  and  honor,  and  glory,  and  blessing.’  * 

— pp.  301,  302. 

The  concluding  lecture,  the  eighth,  enters  into  the  nature, 
criteria,  and  interpretation  of  types,  and  into  an  examination  of 
the  leading  types  of  Christ  in  the  Old  Testament.  In  the  whole 
history  of  theological  writing  and  evangelical  preaching,  scarcely 
has  any  class  of  divine  truths  met  with  greater  perversion, 
abuse,  and  extravagant  application  than  the  typical  class.  Vei-y 
often  the  tyro  preacher,  and  even  the  village  exhorter,  begins 
his  pulpit  or  cottage  ministrations  with  what  he  calls  an  inter¬ 
pretation  of  some  type  of  our  Lord.  He  does  this  from  the 
very  best  of  motives,  for  he  loves  his  Master  so  much  that,  he 
would  rather,  with  good  old  Cocceius,  see  Christ  in  all  types 
and  shadows,  than  with  the  learned  Grotius  see  him  nowhere. 
Still,  though  our  young  friends  may  have  all  the  aid  of  Benja¬ 
min  Reach’s  glasses,  and  have  all  the  love  to  Christ  which  the 
Marys  had,  it  is  possible  that  they  might  ‘seek  the  living 
‘  among  the  dead.  Before  they  preach  another  sermon  on 
*  types  and  shadows  of  the  ceremonial  law,’  we  would  recom¬ 
mend  them  to  read  more  than  once  this  masterly  lecture  of  Mr. 
Alexander’s.  They  would  here  learn  how  difficult  it  is  to  define 
a  type,  to  distinguish  between  a  type  and  a  metaphor,  and  to 
murk  the  ditference  between  a  parable  and  an  allegory. 

A  tyj>e,  says  Mr.  Alexander,  'in  the  sense  in  wdiich  that  word  is 
ustHi  in  such  discussions  as  the  present,  is  a  representation  of  spiritual 
truth  by  means  of  actions  or  objects  placed  before  the  senses,  and  cal¬ 
culated  to  convey  through  them  to  the  mind  a  lively  conception  of  the 
truth  which  they  are  designed  to  represent. 

‘  A  ty|>e  is  not,  is  t.>o  often  imagined,  any  thing  in  the  Old  Testa- 
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nicnt  between  which  and  certain  doctrines  of  the  New  a  lively  iinagi. 
nation  may  succeed  in  tracing  some  analogy  or  resemblance:  it  is 
something  which  the  divine  Author  of  Scripture  announces  to  us  as 
having  been  specitically  contrived  and  appointed  for  the  one  pur|K>se  of 
administrating  certain  religious  truths,  and  fore-shadowing  certain 
future  transactions  with  which  these  truths  were  connected.  Viewed 
simply  in  itself,  it  is  a  hieroglyph,  or  symlwlical  representation  of 
divine  truth  :  viewed  in  its  relation  to  Christianity,  it  served  the  pur- 
j)ose  of  a  pre- intimation  or  memorial,  to  those  who  lived  before  the 
advent  of  Christ,  of  the  great  facts  connected  with .  him  on  which 
Christianity,  as  a  religious  system,  rests. 

‘  Its  parallel  is  prophecy.  Like  it,  it  teaches  a  present  truth,  and 
announces  a  future  fulfilment  of  it;  like  it,  also,  it  has  in  its  capacity 
of  a  type,  one  definite  meaning  and  one  definite  fulfilment,  to  both  of 
which  It  was  intended  and  designed  to  |K)int.  The  difference  between 
a  prophecy  and  a  type  lies  only  in  this,  that  the  former  teaches  l)y 
words,  the  latter  by  things  ;  the  former,  that  is,  by  an  artificial  com¬ 
bination  of  signs,  the  latter  by  a  scenical  representation  of  the  whole 
truth  at  once.  A  word  is  the  symbol  of  an  idea ;  a  type  is  the  symlK)! 
of  some  principle  or  law,  and  the  prediction  of  some  great  general  fact 
in  tlie  economy  of  redemption.* — pp.  383 — 385. 

We  had  intended  to  make  some  critical  inquiries  into  the 
accuracy  and  the  adequate  fulness  of  this  definition  and  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  type,  but  our  limits  forbid  us.  We  hasten  therefore  to 
what  Mr.  Alexander  lays  down  as  the  great  principles  to  be 
observed  in  all  sound  interpretations  of  types.  These  cardinal 
principles  are  four.  First,  that  the  essence  of  a  type  does  not 
consist  in  any  mere  resemblance  between  it  and  its  fulhimcnt  or 
antityj)e;  but  that  it  consists  in  its  associative  or  suggestive 
capacity,  that  is,  in  its  power  of  calling  vividly  before  the  mind 
something  which  is  itself  absent.  Secondly,  that  nothing  can 
bo  regarded  and  interprett*d  as  typical  which  is  not  also  symbo¬ 
lical — meaning  by  symbolical,  that  which  presents  to  the  senses 
of  the  beholder  an  outward  sign  of  a  great  general  truth,  and  a 
memorial,  that,  in  due  season,  the  event  on  which  that  truth 
rested  woidd  take  place.  Thirdly,  that  types  must  always  be 
distinguished  from  both  comparisons  and  allegories — since  ob¬ 
jects  and  facts,  compared  and  allegorized,  are  only  historical 
events  employed  for  illustration,  whilst  a  type  is  a  distinct 
divine  institution;  and  also  the  metaphorical  and  allegorical 
sense  is  only  ^  fictitious  meaning  put  upon  a  narrative  tor  the 
sake  of  illustrating  something  else,  whereas  the  explanation  of 
a  type  is  its  true  and  only  meaning,  and  is  adduced  solely  for 
the  sake  of  unfolding  that  meaning.  The  fourth,  that  we  are 
always  to  expect  in  the  antitype  something  more  glorious  and 
excellent  than  is  discovered  in  the  type. 

After  having  laid  down  these  principles  of  interpretation,  the 
author  proceeds  to  apply  them  to  the  Le\itical  institutes  of  Mo- 
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seB,  and  to  prove  and  illustrate  the  reference  of  the  whole  of 
these  to  Christ,  and  explain  the  fulfilment  of  them  all  in  him. 

‘Tlie  survey/  he  says,  ‘  which  we  have  thus  taken  of  the  instruc¬ 
tion  by  means  of  types,  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  God  under  the  former 
disjHjnsation,  may  suffice  to  show  how  full  and  impressive  was  the  re¬ 
presentation  thus  set  before  them  of  the  grand  truths  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ.  The  guilt  of  the  sinner,  the  evil  of  sin,  and  the  importance 
<»f  hidiness, — the  necessity  of  a  mediator  between  God  and  man,  and 
of  a  siicrilicial  atonement  for  man’s  transgressions, — the  freeness  and 
sufficiency  of  that  remission  of  sins  w  hich  such  an  atonement  ])rocured, 
and  the  fiill  realization  of  all  these  truths  in  the  person  and  w  ork  of 
the  Messiah,  were  continually  held  before  the  view  of  the  Jew  s  by  the 
ceremonies  of  their  symbolical  ritual.  That  ritual  thus  secured  the 
preservation  of  the  true  religion  among  them,  fed  the  faith  and  kindled 
the  hopes  of  the  truly  pious,  and  paved  the  w  ay  for  that  fuller  and 
more  permanent  development  of  the  plan  of  mercy,  which  has  conferred 
its  peculiar  glory  on  the  dispensation  of  the  latter  days.’ — p.  405 , 

The  w  hole  of  the  discussions,  reasonings,  and  illustrations  of 
these  lectures  go  to  prove,  and  to  give  prominence  to  the  fact, 
that  the  Bible  is  one  hook — the  book  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
’fhe  Bible  contains  the  revelation  of  the  principles  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  God,  the  record  of  the  history  of  his  administra¬ 
tions, — the  statute-book  of  the  kingdom, — the  embassy  from  the 
Throne  to  our  rebellious  province, — the  charter  of  our  privileges, 
— and  the  only  legitimate  instrument  for  gaining  subjects  to  the 
eternal  Crown.  This  one  book  reveals  the  character  and  tlie 
perfections  of  God  as  moral  ruler, — the  grounds  on  w  hich  his 
cH'atures  are  accountable  to  him, — the  character  and  the  in¬ 
juriousness  of  transgression, — the  method  appointed  by  the 
otfended  but  gracious  Ruler  for  pardoning  sinners  and  receiving 
them  again  into  favour ;  and  the  design  and  aim  w  hich  God  has 
in  view  in  establishing  and  carrying  on  such  a  government 
among  mankind.  It  is  evident  that  in  the  ways  of  (lod  there 
is  a  great  variety,  but  it  is  as  evident  that  in  all  these  diversities 
there  appears  a  unity  of  plan,  a  subserviency  of  facts,  and  a 
tendency  of  all  to  one  event — to  one  end.  It  is  fit  that  men 
should  know*  w  hat  this  end  is,  for  these  diversities  of  operations 
are  carried  on  in  the  midst  of  accountable  men  ;  and  it  is  a  tact 
that  they  are  personally  concerned  in  the  wondrous  movements 
and  progressions  ot  the  kingdom,  are  capable  of  promoting  its 
<  designs  and  purposes,  and  are  responsible  for  their  state  ol  mind 

respecting  the  ultimate  end  of  (iod’s  measures.  But  without 
the  Bible  none  can  sav  what  this  end  is.  Nothing  tells  us  what 
i  the  plan,  the  event,  the  end  is,  but  the  Bible— and  the  Bihh* 

titH's  tell  it.  No  other  book  can  sav  how  or  W///  the  world 

><‘gan ;  so  no  other  can  sav  how  or  w  hv  it  will  end,  and  what 
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will  be  the  result  of  the  whole  scheme.  This  ht>ok  says  how 
events  came  to  take  place,  how  they  were  introduced  and  regu¬ 
lated,  and  how  the  whole  will  be  governed  until  the  final 
end.  Even  as  a  history  it  is  worthy  of  the  majesty, 
wisdom,  holiness,  and  love  of  God ;  for  it  exhibits  events 
in  such  a  regular  series  as  to  make  them  the  parts  and  elements 
of  one  grand  and  mighty  scheme  progressing  to  one  glorious 
consummation  ;  and  in  this  manner  it  invests  the  world  with 
an  importance  commensurate  with  the  grandeur  of  its  design, 
and  gives  us  high  and  enlarged  views  of  God,  by  showing  how 
his  perfections  shine  in  every  work,  and  harmonize  all  events. 
When  we  read  Thucydides  or  Tacitus,  and  it  may  be  Gibbon  or 
lluine,  we  can  say  that  we  think  we  have  some  idea  of  the 
meaning  of  each  history — that  is,  w  hat  each  historian  had  in 
view'  when  writing.  But  let  us  for  a  moment  range  all  the  his¬ 
torians  into  one  book-case,  and  then  ask  ourselves — now,  w  hat  is 
the  meaning,  the  design  of  all  these  histories,  and  all  the  events 
w  hich  they  narrate — w  hat  is  the  design  of  them  put  all  together  ? 
We  should  be  just  in  the  position  of  the  surgeon,  w  ho  could  tell 
the  use  of  every  bone  and  muscle  in  man,  but  could  not  tell  of 
w  hat  use  man  himself  w  as.  The  Bible  is  the  only  book  that 
gives  meaning  to  all  histories,  gives  consecutiveness  to  all  events, 
and  stereotypes  the  w  hole  into  one  history  of  God  and  man. 

There  is,  then,  no  book  in  the  w  orld  so  high  in  its  pretensions 
as  the  Bible.  The  regard  which  it  claims,  it  claims  to  itself  ea:- 
clusively.  The  book,  the  religion,  and  the  God  of  revelation  are 
alike  in  their  high  claims.  The  God  of  revelation  claims  to  be 
the  ONLY  God  :  the  religion  of  revelation  claims  to  be  the  only 
true  religion ;  and  the  book  of  revelation  claims  to  be  the  sole 
word  of  truth.  The  Bible  is  therefore  called  ^the  word,’  as 
standing  unique  among  all  words,  and  as  what  wall  survive  when 
all  words  are  hushed.  It  is  ^  the  scripture,’ — the  writing,  as 
if  all  that  has  been  ever  written  w  ere  no  w  riting  when  compared 
with  it;  and  it  wall  exist  when  all  records  have  perished.  It  is 
‘  the  Bible,’  the  Book,’ — it  stood  alone  and  singular  amid  the 
millions  of  the  Alexandrian  library, — it  was  among  them,  but 
not  of  them.  The  great  objection  made  to  Christianity  w  as  that 
it  tolerated  no  other  god  than  its  own ;  and  this  is  the  great  ob¬ 
jection  still  made  against  the  Bible,  that  claims  to  be  alone  the 
word  of  God.  It  is  not  gregarious  ;  it  will  not  herd  with  com¬ 
mon  books,  but  it  is  ‘  the  royal  law,’  ‘  the  word  of  the  kingdom;’ 
it  stands  alone  in  the  kingdom,  and  it  will  be  heard  and  obeyed 
by  every  one  in  the  whole  empire. 

To  this  ‘  one  book,’  as  an  example  of  the  ‘  homo  unius  libri,’ 
the  man  of  one  book,  Mr.  Alexander  has  applic^d  his  well- 
disciplined  mind.  In  his  efforts  to  explain  the  connexion  and 
the  harmony  of  the  various  documents  which  compose  this  one 
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book,  he  lias  produced  a  volume  bearing  the  image  and  super¬ 
scription  of  a  vigorous  intellect,  replete  with  thorough  and  mo- 
dest  learning,  and  perfumed  with  the  unction  of  that  Spirit, 
who  moved  holy  men  to  write  the  Scriptures. 


Art.  IV.  /  Vp/a  Perpetua:  a  Dramatic  Poeniy  m  Fire  Acts.  Hy 
Siiruh  Flower  Adams.  London:  Feh.,  1841. 

Even  from  our  school-days,  when  we  read  Hannah  More’s 
Sacred  Dramas,  and  wondered  wherefore  she  took  so  much 
pains  to  amplify,  in  blank  verse,  what  the  inspired  writers  had 
already  told  us  with  far  more  dramatic  effect,  we  have  been 
struck  (as  probably  our  readers  have)  with  the  singularly  un- 
dnimatic  character  of  nearly  all  those  productions  which  claim 
the  title  of  religious  dramas. 

In  endeavoring  to  account  for  this,  it  is  of  no  use  to  refer  to 
the  acted  drama,  and  then  point  out  the  incompatibility  of 
religious  feelings  with  writing  for  the  stage;  because  none  of 
the  writers  we  allude  to  ever  desired,  or  ever  dreamt  of,  their 
compositions  being  represented  at  the  theatre;  nor  will  it  do  to 
assign  as  a  cause  any  want  of  general  talent,  since  many  who 
have  failed  entirely  in  the  religious  drama,  have,  in  other  walks, 
produced  excellent  poems.  The  theory  that  tlie  lofty  character 
of  our  religion,  its  mighty  realities,  its  transcendent  mysteries, 
unfit  it  to  be  employed  in  the  dramatic  form,  is  indeed  the  most 
.  plausible ;  but  even  this  will  not  hold  when  we  remember  that 
narrative  poems,  and  many  of  great  merit,  have  been  composed 
on  religious  subjects ;  and  that  these  abound  in  dialogue,  dia¬ 
logue  too  of  necessity,  carried  on  by  expletives,  ‘  thus  he 
*  spake,’  and  ‘  thus  he  replied,’  instead  of  the  more  direct,  more 
natural  form  of  the  drama.  A  curious  and  diflicult  subject  is 
this ;  one,  which  iully  followed  out,  might  throw  important 
light  on  the  conditions  which  intluence  and  modify  the  poetical 
genius  of  difterent  nations  and  different  ages.  This,  neither 
snace  nor  time  will  allow  us,  but  in  passing  we  may  remark, 
that  dramatic  poetry  seems  emphatically  to  belong  to  the 
«‘arlier  period  of  a  nation’s  literarv  history  ;  to  that  period  when, 
untrammelled  by  rules,  men  feel  keenly,  and  express  themselves 
strongly.  It  was  at  such  a  period  that  the  Greek  tragedians 
arose,  and  all  our  great  dramatic  writers  flourished.  But  when 
critics  set  about  defining  what  a  drama  should  be,  and  gave 
rules  for  its  form,  its  style,  its  metre,  it  was  then  that  writers, 
b\  dint  of  careful  manufacture,  elaborated  what  were  called 
classical  dramas ;  Racine  and  Corneille  produced  their  friiii<l 
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dialogues  in  five  acts,  and  Mr.  Addison  his  unreadable  Cato, 
and  instead  of  characters  instinct  with  life,  mere  lay-figures, 
clad  in  the  cumbrous  drapery  of  prosing  heroics,  and  made  fine 
with  the  tinsel  of  mock  sentiment,  were  presented  to  us. 

Of  late  dramatic  literature — y>e  speak  without  reference  to 
the  stage — has  become  very  popular;  the  natural  result  of  a 
closer  acquaintance  with  the  worlcs  of  our  earlier  poets,  and  a 
growing  taste  for  their  peculiar  characteristics;  and  indications 
of  a  kindred  spirit  to  theirs  may,  we  think,  be  traced  in  much 
of  our  modern  dramatic  poetry.  The  poem  before  us,  by  a  can¬ 
didate  hitherto  ‘  unknown  to  fame,’  is  proof  of  this ;  for,  in 
turning  over  its  pages,  we  have  again  and  again  been  struck 
with  the  remarkable  similarity  of  style,  of  thought,  even  of 
rhythm,  to  the  noble  productions  of  our  old  dramatists. 

The  subject  of  this  religious  drama  is  the  conversion  and 
martyrdom  of  Vivia  Perpetua,  a  noble  lady  of  Carthage,  whose 
name  still  retains  a  place  in  our  calendar,  and  it  opens  with  a 
spirited  scene  before  the  portico  of  her  father’s  house,  which 
introduces  to  us  the  state  of  public  affairs  at  Carthage,  the  dis¬ 
content  of  the  people  at  their  Epicurean  prefect  Hilarianus, 
and  the  ambitious  views  of  Vivius,  whose  hatred  to  the 
Christians  is  only  exceeded  by  his  passionate  love  for  that 
daughter,  now  a  young  widow,  and  residing  with  her  infant 
son  beneath  his  roof,  who,  unsuspected  by  him,  has  already 
become  one  of  them.  Her  character  is  finely  drawn, — calm, 
earnest,  imaginative ;  as  her  father  says — 

‘  Beneath  the  gentleness  that  you  call  mild, 

There  is  a  depth  nor  you  nor  I  can  sound.’ 

And  her  first  soliloquy  is  very  fine. 

'  It  cannot  be,  that  I,  whose  heart  was  wont 
To  live  ujKHi  my  lips  like  any  child’s, 

Should  now  begin  a  life  externe,  untrue. 

Now  that  this  great  Reality  hath  come 
To  wake  renewing  life  within,  that  gives 
A  fuller  impulse  to  my  every  thought — 

A  growth  so  sensible  that  days  seem  years 
To  pass  me  onward.  Yesterday,  scarce  woman, 

Weak,  poor,  unknowing  God,  save  in  my  fear — 

To-day,  a  soul  adoring  him  with  love. 

Yet  what  to  do  ?  This  silence  grows  too  great ; 

Hath  it  not  even  now  press’d  on  the  sense 
To  find  a  speech  in  phantoms  •  * 

Whence  ? — O  Heaven  ? 

Is  it  thy  mute  reproach  unto  my  silence  ? 

To  break  it — bow.^  To  say  unto  my  father, 

I  am  a  Christian  !  Oh,  ’twere  easier  far 
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To  speak  those  words  unto  assembled  Carthage 
Than  one  should  even  raise  a  doubt  in  him  ! 

I  cannot,  while  he  stands  full  in  the  sun, 

A  child  for  hopefulness,  a  man  for  strength, 

I  cannot  play  the  tempest  to  his  joy. 

And  smite  him  to  the  earth.* — p.  18. 

*rbe  ontranco  of  two  friends,  Nola,  the  companion  of  her  oii|. 
hood,  and  Ciucilius,  arouse  her,  and  they  endeavour  in  vain  to 
discover  the  cause  ot  her  anxiety. — 

NOLA. 

‘  \"ivia,  how  tam’d  you  are !  Do  you  forget, 

I  low  once  we  watch’d  the  legions  as  they  pass’d. 

And  plann’d  the  different  garlands  we  would  weave 
To  grace  their  conquest  ? 

VIVIA. 

Years  on  years  ago, 

That  ages  seem,  now  I  look  back  on  them. 

NOLA. 

May  Ik'  ;  but  ’tis  not  years  ago  that  we 
Did  sit  together  on  the  shore,  and  you — 

I  see  you  now — look’d  dreamily  o’er  the  water, 

Speaking  the  while  of  Dido ; — you  were  fain 
I’o  invoke  a  god  to  bid  her  galley  float 
Again  upon  that  sea,  as  once  it  did. 

To  bear  her  to  vour  sight  and  to  vour  love : 

And  then  you  said  your  heart  was  big  as  hers. 

And  could,  like  hers,  ])our  out  its  dearest  blood, 

(live  you  a  cause  :  and  when  I  minded  you 
’fhat  deeds  like  hers  beseemed  men,  or  matrons. 

And  not  us  maidens,  straight  you  look’d  away. 

As  you  woidd  rather  have,  instead  of  me. 

The  long  blue  line  of  ocean  for  a  friend  : — 

And  YOU  to  shrink  from  listening  to  a  war-song ! 

Hut  so  you  always  were — so  inconsistent ! 

VIVIA. 

Queen  of  my  childhood  !  how,  through  all  the  gloom 
Of  ages  rising  u])  ’twixt  then  and  now. 

How  pure  and  white  she  stands!  as  one  might  sec 
Down  a  long  cypress-grove  a  marble  statue. 

’Twiys  not  the  letting  out  of  Dido’s  life 
I  ne’er  did  see  the  might  of  such  an  act, 

Although  my  father  oft  hath  vaunted  it 
In  some  great  name,  whose  historv  might  end, 

*  He  knew  not  what  to  do  with  life,  and  died  1’ 

M  hy,  Nola,  it  was  Peace— tliis  very  Peace 
She  would  secure  her  people — kiss’d  the  steel 
Kre  Dido  struck  it  home  ;  while  truest  love. 
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That  sav’d  its  own  from  wrong,  look’d  on  and  smiled. 

That  perfect  deed  of  death  it  was  that  seal’d 
Her  people’s  safety  and  her  soul’s  dear  honor. 

Oh,  fond  and  faithful  blood  ! — might  not  that  stream 
Be  chronicled  in  heaven  for  baptism  ?’ — pp.  25,  2(>. 

Tlie  second  act  exhibits  her  increasingly  anxious  to  make  a 
public  j^rofession  of  Christianity,  but  still  uncertain  in  what  way 
to  do  it.  Her  interview  with  the  cliristiau  teacher  Saturus 
abounds  in  fine  passages;  when  V^ivia  asks  how  he  becanui  a 
Christian  he  replies — 

'  The  dawn  doth  come 
Before  the  sun  ariseth  to  the  sight. 

Man’s  soul  hath  many  chords,  like  yonder  lyre, 

Which,  separately  struck,  yield  out  a  tone 
That  is  not  music,  but  the  help  to  it ; 

Or,  with  more  aptness  to  my  thought,  say  this, — 

The  natural  wind  passing  athwart  the  strings 
Whispers  of  what  the  master’s  hand  alone 
Can  render  into  fullest  harmony. 

So  seemeth  me  a  voice  hath  breath’d  in  man 
Oracular  since  first  he  wiia  created : 

This  bade  the  rude  barbarian  of  the  forest 
To  lift  up  longing  eyes  unto  the  sky 
(The  speckled  intervals  between  the  leaves) 

To  read  the  hope  of  better  life  and  lands  ; 

This  swell’d  the  burden  of  old  prophecy  ; 

Taught  calm  philosophy  to  stretch  beyond 
Her  measur’d  track  to  reach  the  prophet’s  strain. 

The  poet  heard  it,  and  did  wing  his  way, 

The  more  divine  his  song,  the  nearer  heaven  ; 

And  in  our  own  old  faith  it  hath  enfolded 

Some  types  of  the  ‘  to  come,*  which  now  thou  hast ; 

Art,  while  she  listen’d  to  the  |>oet’s  lyre. 

Did  then  create  her  fairest  in  those  forms. 

That  thron’d  on  radiant  chnids,  high  o’er  our  heads. 

The  souls  of  those  once  hercj  beatified 
Into  the  deities  of  Greece  or  Rome. 

VIVIA. 

When  spake  the  voice  to  thee  ? 

SATURUS, 

First  in  the  night 

(When  silence  else  was  angel  of  the  hour,) 

While  poring  o’er  those  yet  illumin’d  scrolls, — 

The  urns  that  shrine  the  poet’s  burning  thoughts, — 

From  whence,  the  while  we  glowing  contemplate. 

New  thought  springs  phccnix.like  from  out  their  ashes. 

Of  him  I  read,  that  glorious  Titan  old, 

VOL.  X. 
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Stronger  than  Strength,  master  of  strenuous  Force, 

Whose  spirit  urg'd  endurance  through  his  frame, 

In  mightier  torrent  than  the  blood  his  life.’ — pp.  55 — 57. 

Ami  the  fine  mythos  of  Prometheus  awakened  in  his  mind  a 
tumult  of  earnest  and  dissatistied  thoughts.  He  rejected  the 
worship  of  ‘  the  Thunderer,’  ‘  yet  where  and  whom  to  seek’ 
was  liis  anxious  inquir\\ 

'  Then  rose  the  gUwm  of  doubt ;  for  when  I  saw 
t)ppres8ion  crush  down  man  with  iron  toot. 

And  tyranny  make  strong  iniquity. 

And  no  redeemer  for  man’s  misery. 

Save  in  one  poet’s  solitary  fable. 

Sad  eyes,  despairing  of  a  deity, 

Turn’d  vaguely  upward  to  the  azure  heav’ns 
As  empty  of  all  governance  for  nuui. 

VIVIA. 

There  is  a  thought — say,  would  it  be  a  sin 
I'o  track  a  mystery  ? 

SATCRUS. 

Woe  for  the  truth, 

Had  every  mystery  remain’d  untrack’d  ! 

VIVIA. 

There  are  some  mysteries,  I  scarce  begin 
To  thread  them,  but  from  out  them  up  springs  lore. 

Flies  through  them  like  a  bird  along  a  grove, 

And  sings  them  to  forgetfulness,  in  joy. 

Put  one  e’en  now  doth  come  to  hold  her  mnte  ; 

Oppression  yet  doth  crush  with  iron  foot. 

And  tyranny  makes  strong  iniquity. 

Though  a  Kedeemer  hath  appear’d  for  man, 

Who  bade  us  look  to  heaven  for  a  (iod 

Who  made  us,  loves  us,  bids  us  love  each  other  ; 

Our  will  is  happiness  for  those  we  love, — 

Our  iwwer  is  so  much  weaker  than  our  will ; — 

But  love  omnipotent  ? - 

SATURUS. 

I  do  lielieve, 

Were  love  omnijiotent  within  ourselves, 

WiH'  were  extinct.  I  cannot  answer  thee — 

I  am  but  man,  while  He  is  God  o’er  all. 

Yet  as  a  man  show  manliness  in  this. 

That  I  will  trust  the  Pow’r  hath  given  me  all, 

Nor  meanly  scant  my  thankfulness  with  doubt. 

The  mysterv  sleeps,  while  Faith,  witli  arms  afold 
Over  a  trusting  heart,  sits  smiling  by. 

It  sleejvs,  o’ercanopied  by  starry  heavens. 

And  cradled  in  earth’s  beauty. 
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VIVIA. 

But  are  there  really  these  who  have  no  (Jtnl  ? 

All  have  siuue  faith,  siune  hojx',  a  linp^rin^  wish, 

Oi  A  Wro  Invisible. — that  is  one  step 
Out  of  tlk?  nothingness  that  else  were  theirs. 

SATITKUS. 

No,  there  are  tlu>se  who  rather  wouhl  Ik*  nothing 
Than  that  another  shouhl  stand  high  alH>ve  them. 

He  is  your  atheist,  who  would  make  himself 
An  individual  ginl  unto  himself — 

Will  brook  no  thought  of  et^ual  with  himself ; 

But,  rather  than  confess  a  mystery, 

Lest  it  should  fix  him  with  an  ignonince, 

^\’ould  coldly  stand  and  watch  the  birth  of  wt»rms 
Out  of  the  corpses  of  his  wife  and  children, 

Cmitent  with  this — ‘  you  see  all  elements 
Heturu  unto  their  own.* — Ask  thy  chihrs  smile — 

Thy  joy  at  seeing  it — Is’t  dust  ?  is*t  worm  ? 

O  man,  that  will  not  own  nor  (iml  imr  heav’ii. 

Because  thou  canst  not  spare  from  self  a  worship  !’ — pp.  oH—  (51. 

At  length  he  heard  the  Christians  every  when*  spokmi 
against. 

‘  I  never  yet  did  hear  a  hot  abuse 

But  that  some  good  had  In'en  its  provixation  ; 

For  in  itself  abuse  is  so  much  wrong, 

It  gives  fair  aspect  to  its  opposite. 

Thus,  when  I  heard  the  Christian  faith  lK*si*t 
W  ith  venomous  thoughts,  and  the  tongue’s  sharpest  arnnvs 
Levelled  the  while  at  acts  that  sj>oke  to  me 
Like  loving  voices,  listen’d  for,  n»r  years, 

I  turn’d  me  full  to  meet  it  face  to  face  ; 

And,  lo !  my  soul  was  stricken  with  a  (lod  ! 

(),  blessed  stroke !  O  lyre,  that  sounded  then 
Beneath  the  Master’s  hand  full  harmony  ! 

love,  that  shone  so  bright  o’er  all  the  world, 

That  every  man  seem’d  image  of  a  CmhI  I 
He  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with  hands; 

The  temples  of  the  living  Lord  are  ye  ; 

His  kingdom  is  within  yon.  Thus  for  me. 

From  that  time  forth,  did  every  human  form 
Stand  for  a  living  shrine  of  Deity. 

How  dark  soe’er,  no  tire  ujK>n  the  altar. 

Still  was  it  man — man  capable  of  (iod  !’ — pp.  (52,  d.'l. 

The  Christian  teacher  now  leaves  his  neophyte,  promising 
that  she  shall  join  his  congregation  that  night  in  the  cave 
where  they  meet  for  worship.  Saturus  has,  however,  been  <lis- 
covered  by  a  Jew,  who  hastens  to  inform  the  prefect,  and  Vivia 
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meets  her  brother  Christians  for  the  first  and  the  last  time.  The 
following  extract  is  almost  too  long  for  insertion,  but  we  cannot 
injure  its  beauty  by  farther  curtailment. 

‘  A  cnve.  nj' gopulcht  c  dimly  lighted, 

Tkrtius,  Pomponius,  Saturninus,  Secundulus, 

Testus,  and  others. 

{They  sing.) 

O  ye  fearful  shepherds, 

Watchers  in  the  night. 

When  the  heavens  open'd 
Darkness  into  light ; 

Little  knew  ye  who  was  he, 

The  Saviour  of  the  world  to  be. 

Lord  of  men  and  angels ;  when 
Rang  their  song  throughout  the  sky — 

Glory  be  to  God  on  high  ; 

Peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men  ! 

Enter  Saturus,  Vivia,  and  Felicitas. 

O  we  happy  Christians, 

Watchers  in  the  night. 

Joyful  to  our  darkness 
Comes  the  heavenly  light  ; 

For  we  know  the  Lord  to  be, 

The  Saviour  of  the  world  is  he. 

Let  us  with  the  angels,  then. 

Sing  that  song  yet  in  the  sky — 

Glory  be  to  God  on  high  ; 

Peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men  ! 

TERTIUS. 

What  voice  ariseth  like  a  Hame  amongst  us  ? 

SATURUS. 

A  fiery  voice  is  calling  from  without, 

The  voice  of  danger. 

8KCUNDULU9. 

Lo!  our  teacher  comes. 

SATURUS. 

To  bring  a  tw’ofold  gift — knowledge  of  peril. 

And  new  example  how  to  meet  it  bravely. 

Sjiy  1  aright  ? 

vivia. 

I  will  not  fiiil. 

POMPONIUS. 


They  liave  proclaim’d — 


The  edict ! 


Viuia  Perpetua. 


SATURL’S. 

They  have ;  e'en  now  I  heard  it 
Head  o'er  a  gleaming  watch-fire  in  the  Forum  ; 
IMiitter’d!  the  words  came  hurriedly  and  low, 

Scarce  taking  aim  beyond  the  s]>eaker*s  ear. 

Soldiers,  with  glittering  eyes  and  ready  arms, 

Savage  and  grim,  show’d  in  the  lurid  light 
As  ready  for  their  prey the  place,  the  time, — 

This  dragging  of  the  law  from  out  its  sleep,— 
Betokens  instant  act. 


TERTIUS. 

Let  us  disperse ! 

Some  take  the  eastern  way,  and  some  the  west. 

SATURUS. 

Tarry  ! — nor  fly  ye  like  to  timid  sheep  ; 

But  meet  the  hour  like  men.  Behold,  my  brothers, 

V’^ivia  Perpetua  ! - Lo  !  that  fragile  form 

Hoots  firmly  to  the  earth,  as  it  would  raise 
An  immortality  from  out  dead  dust ! 

E’en  from  the  paleness  of  resolved  bnavs, 

Ve  timorous,  gather  strength,  and  bid  your  own 
Now  fix  with  purpose  of  a  settled  soul. 

VOICES. 

What  should  we  do  ? 


SATURUS. 

For  Christ  ?  Oh,  what  for  him, 
W^ho  waits  for  us  in  heaven  ?  To  hear  his  voice 
Say,  ‘  Come  to  me  ye  blessed  of  my  Father  ; 

Well  done,  ye  faithful  servants  of  the  Lord  !* 

W  hat  will  ye  do  for  Christ  ?  Oh,  what  for  him, 

Ve  whom  he  chose  for  his  elect ;  ye  poor 
Whose  daily  bread  is  earn’d  by  daily  toil  ? 

VV'hat  for  him, 

Ye  slaves,  redeem’d  to  freedom  evermore ; 

A  freedom  charter’d  in  his  book  of  life. 

Sealed  with  his  precious  blood  ?  Oh,  what  for  him. 
Who,  though  apart  in  mighty  isolation 
Of  his  most  high  supremacy  with  God, 

Did  yet  draw  nearer  to  us  in  his  love 
Than  e’en  the  mothers  who  did  give  us  birth. 

(^h,  answer !  ])ut  your  hearts  into  your  speech. 

And  warrant  both  by  act.  Oh,  what  for  him, 

Our  sovereign  Lord,  our  Counsellor,  our  Friend  ! 

SATURNiNt’S. 

Or  fight  or  die  for  him. 


Vivia  Perpetua. 

SECONDULUS. 

Or  lay  do^m  life  without  one  sigh  for  him. 

As  willingly  as  though  it  were  his  sleep. 

Who,  freed  from  toil  or  taunt,  did  lay  him  down 
Under  the  willows,  where  the  wind-swept  harps 
Still  echoed  true  the  praises  of  his  God 
By  Babyhurs  sad  w'aters.  Rest— in  him  ! 

TERTIUS. 

‘  A  crowm  of  glory  is  the  hoary  head  !’ 

Sti  sj)ake  the  Psalmist.  At  the  foot  of  (Mirist 
I  lay  this  earthly  crown,  praying  of  him 
To  grant  a  heavenly,  even  though  the  cost 
Be  martyrdom. 

P03I  PON  I  us. 

And  I  these  lustier  limhs 
And  longer  term  of  days.  We  die  but  (nice. 

But  through  his  grace  we  live  for  evermore. 

FELICITA8. 

1  w'ould  I  had  a  better  life  to  offer  ; 

Mine  is  tin)  jxH»r  to  give 

To  him  who  came  to  save 
The  stricken  slave ; 

To  bid  us  rise 

From  death  in  dust  like  this,  to  meet  him  in  the  skies 

Christ,  I  w'ill  live  for  thee, 

As  thou  for  me  ! 

Christ,  I  w’ill  die 

Bleeding  for  thee,  as  thou  for  me  on  Calvary  ! 

SATURUS. 

And  Tc^stus  hath  no  voice  } — he  hath  a  life. 

TESTU8. 

1  ’m  loath,  sir,  now’  to  part  w  ith  it ;  I  scarce 
Do  want  a  better  :  all  goes  different. 

There’s  no  more  darkness  now  within  the  mine  ; 

I  8(»em  to  take  the  daylight  down  w  ith  me  ; 

The  pickaxe  and  the  spade  ply  all  so  light. 

They  clink  a  pleasant  tune ;  and  1  the  while 
Sing  by  the  side  of  them  the  hymn  that  says, 

There  is  a  Lord  aliove  us,  who  doth  love 
KVn  the  |XH)r  miner  well  as  other  men. 

Christ  loves  the  |K)or  ; 

Unto  his  (hM>r 

He  bids  us  knock  and  enter,  ne’er  denies  us. 
lie  asks  no  payment 
For  fiKul  or  raiment  ; 

Rut  without  price  or  money,  all  he  buys  us. 
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He  knows  our  want. 

He  ne’er  dotli  scant; 

Tlie  uftencr  we  beg,  the  more  lie  givetli. 

The  more  we  crave. 

The  more  we  have  ; 

And  what  from  him  we  have,  it  ever  thrivcth. 

Oh,  poor  estate, 

Bv  love  so  «xreat 

Made  rich  in  giMids  beyond  all  earthly  glory  ! 

Where’er  I  go, 

AlM>ve,  lielow, 

Still  shall  the  Lord  of  love  he  all  my  story. 

8ATUUUS. 

Keep  to  that  tune  when  they  would  question  thee. 

TKSTUS. 

I  ’m  poor  of  speech  ;  there’s  nothing  more  to  say. 

SATUIIUS. 

Now  let  us  part ; — perchance  no  more  to  meet 
'Fill  we  are  one  in  heaven  with  our  Father. 

Let  us  not  hymnless  go  for  the  first  time, 

When  we  may  mingle  voices  for  the  last  ! 

Oh,  give  me  this  reward  for  all  the  care 
Hath  watch’d  your  growing  souls, — for  all  the  love 
That  still  can  only  reckon  it  as  joy  ; — 

With  unperturbed  hearts,  with  souls  resolv’d, 

With  voices  steadied  by  a  holy  trust,— 

Once  more  the  hymn  that  we  so  oft  have  sung. 

As  now — when  light  wiis  gaining  on  the  darkness. 

Brothers,  once  more  !  then  all  depart  in  peace. 

[  They  all  siny. 

Fart  in  peace  !  Christ’s  life  was  ]>eace, — 

Let  us  breathe  our  breath  in  him  ! 

Fart  in  peace !  Christ’s  death  was  peace, — 

Let  us  die  our  death  in  him  ! 

Fart  in  peace  !  Christ  promise  gave 
Of  a  life  beyond  the  grave. 

Where  all  mortal  partings  cease. 

Fart  in  peace!  separate, 

{Echo,)  Feace  !* 

In  the  subsequent  scenes,  the  traditionary  story  of  Vivia 
Perpetua  is  closely  followed.  She  is  consigned  to  prison, 
brought  before  the  prefect,  and,  refusing  to  burn  incense  to  Jiijii- 
ter,  is  condemned  to  death.  On  her  return  to  prison  she  con¬ 
soles  her  fellow  prisoners  by  relating  the  vision  she  has  seen. 
Her  young  friend  Ciecilius  and  her  father  now  visit  her  for  the 
last  time  ;  V^iviiis  says — 
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‘  I  am  older  many  years  since  yester  morn. 

1  was  Ixifore  that  time  a  man  nam'd  Vivius, 

A  happy  father,  who  did  read  his  hopes 
U|M«i  the  noble  brows,  and,  as  he  thought, 

The  most  true  brows,  of  a  beloved  daughter  ! 

I  urn— I  know  not  what.  And  when  I  ask 
Help  of  the  outward  universe  to  bring 
Back  to  myself  the  former  consciousness, 

The  sun  shuts  up  the  while  I  look  on  him  j 
The  stars  all  hurry  past  me  while  I  pray  ; 

The  earth  sinks  from  my  feet :  all  false !  all  false  ! 

VIVIA. 

No  bitterness  now  ! 

VIVIUS, 

No  bitterness  ? — gods, 

No  bitterness  !  C//.'  weeps. 

VIVIA. 

My  father,  that  thou  couldst 
Crowd  all  thyself  at  once  into  one  thought ! 

Think  of  the  faith — look  on  me  as  I  stand, 

A  creature  anguished  at  thy  agony, — 

How  far  beyond  tlie  morrow’s  suffering! — 

One  who  hath  lost  even  the  few  brief  hours 
She  reckoned  as  her  own,  to  tend  her  child  ; 

Then  think  upon  the  faith  that  bids  my  heart 
Have  yet  beneath  it  all  a  hope  as  calm 
As  were  his  lids,  when  last  1  parted  from  him. 

\N  hence  comes  such  miracle — of  whom  such  faith  ? 

VIVIUS. 

Faith  !  faith  ! — is  that  the  word  ? — and  miracle  ! 

Ves !  — that  thy  tongue  would  stir  to  speak  the  word  ! 

W  hat  is  thy  faith  ?— a  lie.  What  are  its  fruits? 

\\"hat  made  thee  false  to  me  ? 

VIVIA. 

No  more  !  forbear  ! 

I  soi‘,  though  thou  dost  not,  (iod’s  angel  stand 
Sheltring  my  hope  in  thee.  Who  was  it  in  my  youth 
Did  crown  our  Dido  empress  of  my  soul, 

For  that  she  gave  her  hhH>d  for  double  worth, — 

A  faith  unbroken,  and  her  ])eople’s  good  ? 

Did  tell  me  of  the  wife  of  Asdrubal, 
lb»w  that  she  lov’d  the  honor  of  her  Carthage 
More  than  her  life,  and  leapt  from  off  the  walls 
(living  herself,  her  children,  to  the  Hames? 

My  (’art huge  is  the  wiuld  !  I  do  but  stretch 
1  he  line  they  held — CUirist  guiding  still  my  hand, 
ho  first  <lid  jMiiiit  the  way. 
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VIVIUS. 

And  can  it  bo 

Thou  art  that  very  child  so  oft  hath  sUhhI 
Hotweon  my  knees  to  listen  to  those  old  tides  ? 

Oh  for  that  child  iigain  ! 

VIVIA. 

I  am  that  child 

In  all  that’s  simple  truth.  It  was  your  wont 
To  question,  that  an  answering  lisp  might  come 
Of  names,  of  things,  almost  too  large  for  one 
Of  infant  speech.  Ask  me  of  this, — what  is  it  ? 

W’hy,  I  should  say,  it  is  a  water-cruise  ; 

1  kn<»w  it  that,  and  could  not  say  it  other. 

I  could  no  more  deny  to  those  who  ask 
Of  me,  what  am  I ; — I  do  know  myself 
A  Christian,  and  must  say  I  am  a  Christian.' — pp.  17‘I-“177- 

Her  death  occupies  the  following  scene;  and  her  brother, 
Attilius,  abjures  the  gods,  while  Cveeilius  stands  by. 

The  tradition,  as  probably  the  reader  is  aware,  was,  that 
Ciecilius  became  a  presbyter,  and  in  after  yc^ars  numbered 
among  his  proselytes  the  celebrated  Cyprian,  who  \vas  believed 
to  have  been  Vivia  Perpetua’s  child. 

It  is  some  time  since  we  met  with  such  fine  and  truly  dra¬ 
matic  poetry  as  we  find  in  this  work ;  and  it  is  a  long  time, 
indeed,  since  we  have  met  with  so  beautiful  a  reliyious  poem. 
Again  and  again  have  we  been  vexed  and  sorry  to  remark  tlie 
tame  commonplace,  or  mawkish  sentimentality,  which  nine- 
tenths  of  the  poems  on  religious  subjects  exhibit ;  we  therefore 
welcome  ‘Vivia  Perpetua’  with  no  common  i)leasure,  and  wish 
the  w  riter  abundant  success  in  the  dillicult,  but  lofty  path  she 
has  chosen. 


Art.  V.  A  History  of  the  Ueformathn  on  tlu'  dontifient.  Py  (iKoim;k 
Waduington,  I).1).,  Dean  of  Durham.  3  vols.  bvo.  London: 
Dunam  luid  Malcolm.  1841. 

j"\U.  WADDINCiTON  is  already  favorably  known  to  oui 
readers  as  the  author  of  the  best,  and,  inde(*d,  we  may 
almost  «ay,  only  manual  of  early  church  history  of  which  our 
literature  has  to  boast.  For  that  work  we  are  indebted  to  the 
enterprising  Society  for  the  Difiusion  of  Useful  Know  ledge.  It 
is  certainly  not  a  little  curious  that  a  society,  the  institution  of 
which  was  reganh‘d  by  a  not  inconsiderable  faction  as  having 
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an  ominous  aspoct  on  religion,  and  whose  publications  it  was 
predicted  would  be  only  the  vehicles  of  a  subtle  infidelity,  should 
have  been  the  first  to  put  into  the  hands  of  common  readers  an 
elementary  work  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  conceived  and  written 
in  a  spirit  of  great  earnestness  and  sobriety,  indicating  a  devout 
sense  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  and  of  the  responsibility  of* 
the  task  the  writer  had  undertaken,  entirely  free  from  the 
sneers  and  sarcasms  which  the  portentous  absurdities  recorded 
in  all  faithful  ecclesiastical  annals  so  naturally  excite,  not 
to  sav,  justify,  and  in  which  a  writer  of  Gibbon  s  stamp  must 
ever  delight  to  indulge ;  and,  lastly,  characterized  generally  by 
a  vein  of  commendable  impartiality  and  liberality. 

That  work  was  certainly  not  without  defects — though  they 
were  far  from  such  as  those  enemies  of  the  Society  whose  creiul 
still  is,  that  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion,  might  antici¬ 
pate.  They  were  defects  of  execution,  in  part  insej)arable  from 
the  iikmIc  of  publication — that  of  numbers.  It  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  that  any  thing  like  the  punctuality,  which  the  periodical 
iikhIc  of  publication  requires,  should  be  preserved  without 
serious  injury  to  the  work  so  produced.  Sometimes  the  forth¬ 
coming  number  must  be  completed  with  haste;  sometimes,  to 
meet  the  approaching  day  of  payment,  there  is  a  temptation  to 
write  more  fully  on  those  points  which  are  most  familiar  and 
most  easy,  and  to  slur  over  those  which  demand  further  inves¬ 
tigation  and  reflection ;  sometimes,  even  to  beg,  borrow,  or 
steal  the  matter  which  the  author  has  not  time  enough  to  collect 
and  digest  by  his  own  industry ;  in  almost  every  case  we  find, 
before  such  a  work  is  completed,  the  scale  of  proportional  parts 
broken,  redundancies  in  one^  place  and  deficiencies  in  another, 
marks  of  haste  and  weariness ;  crudities  which  certainly  wouUl 
have  been  digested,  and  omissions  which  would  certainly  have 
Im'cu  supplied,  had  not  the  painful  thought  continually  intruded, 
that  the  promissory  note  was  becoming  due,  and  must  somehow 
or  other  be  proviiled  against. 

I  he  defects  in  Dr.  Waddington^s  ‘  History  of  the  Church’ 
are,  we  apprehend,  principally  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  mode 
of  publication.  ^  We  have  never  seen  any  other  than  the  edition 
originally  published,  and  therefore  do  not  know  how  far  the 
said  deficiencies  are  supplied  in  the  subsequent  edition  of  three 
>olumes.  At  the  same  time  we  must  say,  that  we  do  not  think 
the  ^^ork,  even  as  originally  published,  was  adequately  appre- 
.  certain^  leading  Review;  it  was  certainly  far  from 

justifying  the  severity  of  tlie  strictures  which  were  passed  upon 
It  there.  ' 

The  present  work  will  do  no  discredit  to  Dr.  Waddingtons 
pioious  reputation.  It  is  in  many  respects  decidedly  superior 
to  t  le  History  of  the  Church,’  Yet  we  could  have  wished 
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tliut  its  publication  had  been  for  a  while  delayed.  Though  not 
issued,  like  his  last,  in  mimhersj  it  is  not  complete.  Our  author 
announces  a  fourth  volume,  and  we  think  it  w’ould  have  Iniiie- 
hted  the  three  which  have  already  been  published,  had  they 
been  delayed  till  its  completion.  Opportunity  would  have  been 
given  for  another  revision,  in  those  intervals  of  time  when  the 
mind  is  wearied  with  original  composition,  or  the  laborious 
researches  which  precede  it.  We  know  not  whether  the  custom 
of  meeting  the  demands  of  periodical  publication,  or  at  all 
events  of  putting  forth  his  thoughts  in  fragments,  has  given  our 
author  habits  of  haste,  or  made  him  impatient  of  the  tedious¬ 
ness  of  the  Mimas  labor;’  or  whether,  as  is  known  to  be  the  case 
with  some  authors,  he  is  incapable  of  w  aiting  till  he  has  seen  the 
whole  of  a  long  work  in  MS.,  and  must  be  cheered  by  the 
sight  of  at  least  a  portion  in  type.  Let  no  one  who  is  alto¬ 
gether  ignorant  of  the  toils  of  authorship  laugh  at  this  notion ; 
it  is  a  very  natural  one,  and  if  Dr.  Waddington  be  a  stranger 
to  it,  there  are  many  who  are  not. 

Or  is  it  that  our  author  hastened  his  publication  on  account 
of  the  appearance  or  announcement  of  several  works,  original 
or  translated,  more  or  less  bearing  upon  this  subject ;  such, 
more  e^ecially,  as  Ranke’s  History  of  the  Popes,  and  above 
all,  M.  D’Aubign^’s  very  powerful  and  animated  history  of  the 
same  period  treated  in  the  present  volumes  ? 

But  though  we  should  certainly  have  been  better  pleased  to 
have  the  work  at  once  complete,  and  though  w'c  cannot  help 
thinking  that  an  additional  revision  w  ould  not  have  been  throw  n 
away  upon  the  volumes  already  published,  our  readers  must  not 
sup])ose  that  the  inadvertencies  which  might  have  been  thus  cor¬ 
rected,  or  the  defects  which  might  have  been  thus  sup])lied,  are  in 
our  judgment  of  any  great  importance,  or  that  the  work  would 
have  been  in  any  substantial  respect  diHercnt  from  what  it  is. 
That  the  style  would  have  been  in  many  places  improved  ;  that 
there  woulu  have  been  in  some  places  more  condensation,  and 
in  others  greater  elegance,  we  have  no  doubt.  We  do  not 
think  that  Dr.  Waddington  has  always  written  his  very  best. 

In  other  and  more  important  respects,  it  gives  us  great  satis¬ 
faction  to  be  able  to  speak  in  terms  of  strong  approbation.  It 
is  no  hasty  work — it  is  no  partial  one.  It  has  been  the  slow 
product  of  the  leisure  hours  of  many  years ;  and,  as  the  re¬ 
ferences  to  original  authorities  and  the  citations  from  them  will 
serve  to  show,  must  have  occupied  very  considerable  time.  It 
is  written  throughout  in  a  fine  spirit  of  historic  equity,  and  wc 
will  also  add,  in  a  decidedly  religious  tone  ;  with  a  due  sense  of 
the  value  and  importance  of  those  great j)rinciple8  of  evangeli¬ 
cal  truth  which  it  was  the  glory  of  the  Reformation  to  recover 
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and  ofitablish.  On  this,  as  well  as  other  accounts,  we  cordially 
hail  the  aj)j)earance  of  the  present  work,  and  of  w’orks  like  it ; 
more  especially  that  of  M.  D’Aubigne ;  they  cannot  but  tend 
to  diffuse  more  correct  notions  than  the  generality  of  our  coun¬ 
trymen  entertain  respecting  the  true  spirit  of  the  Reformation, 
and  the  corruptions  of  the  Romish  church ;  and,  as  a  conse- 
(luence,  to  counteract  the  pestilential  influences  of  those  Oxford 
tiieologians  whose  ambition  it  is  to  be  the  apologists  of  Rome 
and  the  libellers  of  the  Reformation. 

All  the  important  events  in  the  lives  of  Luther  and  Zwingle 
(and  the  whole  history  is  necessarily  little  else  than  the  bio¬ 
graphy  of  these  two  illustrious  men)  are  related  in  this  work 
with  great  fulness,  and  occasionally  great  vivacity.  The  latter 
i|uality  is  further  increased  by  the  judicious  citations  which  are 
every  where  made  from  their  writings,  more  especially  from  the 
voluminous  collections  of  their  epistolary  correspondence.  And 
though  in  this  one  respect  Dr.  Waddington’s  work  will  hardly 
compete  with  the  remarkably  animated  narrative  of  M.  D’Au- 
bigne,  there  is  unquestionably  greater  sobriety  about  the  style, 
'fliough  his  manner  may  be  less  graphic,  history  can  literally  vouch 
for  all  he  tells  us.  M.  D’Anbigne^s  pencil  sometimes  gives  a  little 
<hish  which,  however  picturesque  the  effect  may  be,  and  however  it 
may  leave  the  substantial  facts  just  as  they  were,  tells  us  more 
than  we  absolutely  know.  The  reflections  of  both  are  for  the 
most  part  distinguished  by  great  solidity,  though  j)erhaps  in 
this  respect  Dr.  Waddington’s  work  has  the  superiority.  In 
the  estimate  formed  of  the  characters  of  the  two  great  reform¬ 
ers,  both  the  German  and  the  English  historian  are  entitled  to 
much  pnuse,  yet  we  cannot  but  prefer  that  of  Dr.  Waddington. 
D'ss  distinctness,  less  depth,  less  light  and  shade,  less  bril¬ 
liancy  of  coloring  there  may  be  in  Dr.  Waddington’s  portraits, 
but  they  are,  if  we  mistake  not,  more  like  life.  His  judgment 
of  the  j)urt  Luther  took  is,  in  particular,  marked  by  the  greatest 
impartiality  ;  much  as  he  eviucntly  admires  him,  ne  never  con¬ 
ceals  or  extenuates  one  of  his  many  failings. 

\  et — shall  we  own  it  ? — we  should  have  been  glad  to  see  a 
lew  more  references  to  M.  D’Aubigne’s  work  in  that  which  is 
now  under  review.  One  or  two  we  have  noticed,  but  they  are 
vc*ry  few,  and  merely  references.  Now  one  is  quite  confident 
that  Dr.  \\  addington  must  have  read  the  work,  and  was  prob¬ 
ably  under  some  obligations  to  it.  Is  it  that  Dr.  Waddington 
had  already  advanced  far  in  his  own  work  before  M.  D’Au- 
ugne  8  apjH'art'd,  or  that  he,  being  like  the  Genevan  historian, 
i  oiiM'ious  that  he  had  not  gone  to  any  second-hand  authorities, 
>ul  had  in  every  case  consulted  original  documents  for  hiinsell, 
"as  unwilling  to  give  his  work  the  a])pearance  of  being  in  groat 
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measure  second-hand,  by  too  frequent  or  too  laudatory  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  his  spirited  contemporary  \  Sure  we  are  of  one  thinjj, 
mat  the  omission,  if  it  be  one,  is  not  the  effect  of  jealousy  or 
envy.  Dr.  Waddin^on's  whole  manner  is  that  of  a  strictly 
impartial  man.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  following  beautiful 
and  almost  touching  paragraphs  from  his  preface  without  be¬ 
lieving  this,  or  without  entering  on  the  work  to  which  they 
serve  as  an  introduction  with  at  all  events  a  feeling  of  cordial 
respect.  It  is  equally  impossible  that  an  historical  work  written 
in  any  thing  approaching  the  spirit  indicated  in  them  can  be 
without  considerable  value. 

‘  It  is  with  much  anxiety  and  difHdence  that  I  suhniit  this  produc¬ 
tion  to  the  public.  The  subject  is  one  of  great  magnitude  and  diHi- 
culty,  and  very  peculiar  talents  are  required  for  its  perfect  treatment. 
Yet  Jis  many  thought  that  our  national  literature  is  almost  discredit¬ 
ably  defective  in  this  department,  and  as  I  was  not  uninstructed  in  the 
earlier  annals  of  the  church,  nor  unpractised  in  historical  investigati«»n, 
I  ventured  to  undertake  the  task.  I  have  pursued  it  amidst  other 
important  occupations,  through  seven  assiduous  years,  with  moderate 
powers,  indeed,  but  with  the  single,  predominant  purpose  of  doing 
justice  and  speaking  truth  ;  and  I  have  not  been  negligent  in  imploring 
that  succour  without  which  all  our  powers  and  purposes  are  vain. 
These  considerations,  by  protecting  me  from  self-reproach,  will  enable 
me  to  bear  with  equanimity  the  censures  of  others— censures  which 
will  not,  however,  he  hastily  admitted  or  lightly  advanced  by  any  man 
who  has  trodden  the  same  paths  in  the  same  spirit  with  myself ;  who 
has  toiled  through  the  long  and  often  obscure,  and  not  always  attrac¬ 
tive  records  of  those  perplexed  ages,  with  no  partial,  or  polemical,  «»r 
sectarian  object ;  who  knows  how  scanty  are  the  fruits  when  coinj)ared 
with  the  labor  (»f  collecting  them  ;  and  who  will  doubtless  have  learned, 
if  not  from  his  ow'ii  experience,  at  least  from  the  lapses  of  the  fablest  of 
his  predecessors,  that  the  most  cautious  attention  will  not  always  pre¬ 
serve  the  most  vigilant  inquirer  from  inadvertency  and  error.* 

The  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany  is  in  fact  little 
more  than  the  history  of  one  man  ;  of  him  who  was  the  main¬ 
spring  of  the  whole  movement — who  originated  and  who  sus¬ 
tained  it.  Never  before  or  since  was  such  inilucncc  exerted,  or 
such  changes  produced,  by  the  agency  of  a  single  individual. 
If  we  look  at  the  original  condition  of  that  man  our  astonish¬ 
ment  is  increased  :  tlie  great  revolution  was  commenced  and 
conducted  to  a  prosperous  issue  by  an  obscure  ecclesiastic — by 
simple  brother  Martin  of  Wittemberg  !  If  we  look  at  the 
means  he  employed,  our  astonishment  still  increases;  it  was  by 
means  most  alien  from  all  the  habits  and  customs  of  those  fierce 
and  barbarous  times,  in  which  physical  force  and  military  vio¬ 
lence  had  long  been  the  sole  instruments  of  great  revolutions. 
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The  means  which  Martin  Luther  resorted  to  were  wholly 
moral ;  he  disclaimed  every  other ;  his  weapons  were  the  pen — 
the  tongue — argument— protest — incessant  controversy;  ll|^ 
words  were  warlme  and  his  hands  peaceful ;  it  was  the  opposi¬ 
tion  of  passive  resistance  and  the  ‘  irresistible  might  of  weuk- 
‘  ness.*  Again  and  again  did  Martin  Luther  declare, — and  it 


was  one  of  the  greatest  proofs  he  gave  both  of  sagacity  and 
Christian  principle, — that  a  resort  to  force  must  be  fatal— 
that  all  violence  must  injure  the  cause  and  impede  the  triumph 
of  evant^elical  truth.  Such  was  his  constant  doctrine  to  his  old 
and  faitliful  protector,  the  Elector  Frederick,  and  to  his  brother 
John  w  ho  succeeded  him  ;  such  was  it  when  the  ‘  w  ar  of  the  pea- 
‘  Hants*  broke  out,  and- when  he  showed  himself  so  solicitous  to 
purge  himself  from  all  possible  suspicion  of  sympathizing  w  ith 
their  insane  madness,  as  to  be  justly  chargeable  w  ith  having 
urged  the  civil  power  to  needless  severity  in  su[)pressing  the 
rebellion  ;  such,  during  the  deplorable  excesses  of  Alunzer  and 
his  asscK’iates;  and  such,  lastly,  when  the  zealous  Philip,  Land¬ 
grave  of  Hesse,  proposed  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  various 
other  princes  of  the  empire,  the  formation  of  a  defensive  league 
against  that  formidable  cons|)iracy  which  menaced  the  reform¬ 
ers  with  destruction.  At  that  moment,  when  unquestionablv 
the  cause  and  the  persons  of  the  reformers  were  in  great  peril, 
when  there  did  seem  good  reason  to  believe  that  tlie  emperor 
would  be  induced  to  league  with  the  pope  for  their  utter  ex¬ 
tirpation,  the  language  of  Luther  was  unaltered,  his  protest 
against  physical  violence  as  decisive  as  ever,  and  his  confidence 
in  the  power  and  ultimate  triumph  of  those  great  ])rinciples  to 
which  he  had  hitherto  restricted  his  appeal,  as  firm  as  when  he 
faced  the  Diet  of  Worms. 

We  have  said  that  the  History  of  the  Reformation  in  (jler- 
mnny  is  little  more  than  the  history  of  one  man,  and  that  never 
Ix'fore  or  since  w’as  so  much  achieved  by  a  single  individual. 
Luther’s  portrait  almost  fills  the  great  historic  picture ;  or 
nither,  if  we  imagine  the  events  of  the  period  represented  in  a 
s^irs  of  pictures,  he  is  found  to  be  the  centre  and  [irincipal 
figure  of  each  group.  To  him  all  eyes  were  turned  ;  to  him  all 
liM^ktMl  for  counsel  in  difficulty,  for  encouragement  under  tem- 
iH>rary  discomfiture ;  they  gathered  confidence  and  energy  from 
his  bold  and  fearless  bearing,  from  his  vivid  and  trumpet- 
like  ap|>eals.  Never  was  any  man  more  completely  the  life  and 
soul  of  a  great  party. 

far  eiuuigh  is  il  from  our  purpose,  how’ever,  to  represent 
the  Heformation  as  taking  place  solely  because  such  a  man  as 
Luther  a jqx'areil  at  that  period.  We  are  merely  regarding  him 
as  an  instrument— though  an  exquisitely  adapted  instrument 
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_ for  bringing  about  an  event  which  must  have  shortly  taken 

place  whether  Luther  had  lived  or  not.  Demosthenes  told 
the  Athenians,  on  the  report  that  Philij)  of  Macedon  was  dead, 
that  it  little  mattered  to  them,  inasmuch  as  their  indolence 
would  soon  raise  up  another  Philip.  In  like  manner  might  the 
church  of  Rome  have  been  told,  that  if  Luther  had  never  been  born 
or  his  persecutors  had  succeeded  in  transforming  the  reformer 
into  a  martyr,  as  had  been  the  case  with  so  many  before  him, 
she  would  soon  have  raised  up  another  Luther.  The  corruptions 
of  the  papacy  had  become  greater  than  either  God  or  man  could 
longer  endure,  and  very  intelligible  signals  of  a  coming  revolu¬ 
tion — audible  mutterings  of  the  threatened  storm,  had  already 
been  heard  in  various  parts  of  Europe  long  before  Luther  affixed 
his  celebrated  theses  to  the  gates  ot  the  cnurch  of  All  Saints  at 
Wittemberg.  He  had  had  not  a  few  forerunners;  such  was 
Wickliffe,  our  bright  ‘  morning  star  of  reformation ;  such  the 
martyred  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  ;  such  the  victims  of  the 
Council  of  Constance.  The  same  thing  was  equally  evident  from 
the  ridicule  which  the  poets  of  our  own  and  other  countries  so  un¬ 
sparingly  poured  on  the  impositions  and  absurdities  of  the  papal 
church;  as,  for  example,  Dante  and  Chaucer.  At  a  later 
period,  the  lampoons  against  the  ignorance,  the  frauds,  the 
licentiousness  of  the  monks  became  still  more  caustic,  as  shown 
in  the  writings  of  Erasmus  (who  in  this  respect  did  good  yeoman’s 
ser\’ice  on  behalf  of  the  Reformation),  and  in  the  ‘  Epistolie 
‘  Obscurorum  Virorum’  of  Ulric  Von  Hiitter.  No  institutions 
can  endure  long  which  the  community  are  taught  to  laugh  at ; 
and  there  must  therefore  have  inevitably  been  some  sort  of  a 
reformation  of  manners  in  the  church,  if  not  of  doctrine.  Rut 
most  probably  it  would  have  sto[)ped  there ;  there  would  have 
been  only  such  a  reformation  as  satire  can  hope  to  elfect — a 
reformation  confined  to  manners — to  the  restoration  of  some¬ 
thing  like  decency  on  the  part  of  the  inferior  ecclesiastical 
orders,  leaving  doctrine  untouched,  and  the  great  seeds  of  all 
abuses  uneradicated  :  and  thus  in  a  few  years,  even  if  such 
partial  reformation  had  taken  place,  things  might  soon  have 
reverted  to  their  old  position,  and  the  noxious  weeds  having 
been  only  cut  down,  not  grubbed  out,  might  again  have  over¬ 
spread  the  soil. 

The  Reformation  was  what  it  was — thorough,  radical,  ex¬ 
tending  to  doctrine  as  well  as  to  manners,  purifying  the  foun¬ 
tains  as  well  as  the  streams,  only  from  the  character  of  the 
man  who  originated  it.  We  cannot  doubt,  indeed,  that  if 
Luther  had  not  been  born,  or  had  perished  early  in  the  conflict, 
some  other  instrument  closely  resembling  him  w'ould  have  Ik'cu 
raised  up  by  the  providence  of  (iod.  Rut  the  emergency  clearly 
needed  a  distinct  instrumentality — ‘  a  new  thresliing  iiistru- 
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‘  ment,’  to  use  an  expressive  image  of  prophecy — and  Luflior 
waft  the  man. 

While  we  deiw  that  a  reformation  could  have  been  \ou^  post- 
|)one<l,  we  do  affirm  that  to  Luther,  and  to  Luther  only,  is  to  be 
attributed  the  extent,  the  thoroughness,  the  grandeur  of  that 
which  actually  took  place.  A  striking  l)roof  of  the  degree 
in  which  the  great  revolution  was  dependent  upon  the  peculiar 
agent  (ichI  had  commissioned  to  produce  it,  is  found  in  the  fact, 
insisted  upon  by  Mr.  Wadding^on,  that  the  Reformation 
has  remained  nearly  stationary  since  his  death.  With  him 
it  began,  and  by  him  was  comj)letcd ;  the  noople  he  made 
Protestant,  indeed,  still  remain  so — his  work,  so  far  as  it 
went,  possessed  stability,  but  it  has  not  advanced.  Other 
instruments,  in  good  measure  resembling  him,  must  be  raised  up 
bi'forc  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  can  be  elfectually  in¬ 
troduced  into  those  countries  w  hich  are  still  strangers  to  them ; 
and  especially  into  those  which  were  then  and  arc  still  cursed  by 
the  double  curse  of  civil  despotism  and  papal  tyranny.  Dr. 
Waddington’s  retlections  on  this  subject  are  well  worthy  o(  at¬ 
tention. 

‘  Hut  the  most  remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  the  Reformation, 
anil,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  so  in  the  history  of  the  world,  still 
rcmaiiiM  to  Ik?  mentioned — that  the  linfits  which  the  Reformation  won 
while  Luther  lived,  were  very  nearly  those  wdiich  divide  the  two  roli- 
pions  at  this  day.  Almost  all  that  wris  accomplished  before  his  death 
endured  ;  almost  all  that  W’as  afterwards  achieved  w’as  wrested  hack 
ugain  hy  Rome. 

‘  'Hie  enthusiasm  of  a  single  generation  attained,  under  his  guidance, 
the  prescribed  iNuindaries.  No  exertions  of  his  disciples,  no  re¬ 
verence  for  his  name  and  virtues,  no  wider  diffusion  of  faith,  and 
knowliHlge,  and  civilization,  and  commercial  activity,  and  philosophical 
truth,  during  the  course  of  three  centuries  of  progressive  improvement, 
have  made  any  lasting  additions  to  the  work  w  hich  he  left.  Such,  as 
when  it  passed  from  the  hands  of  its  architect,  or  very  nearly  such,  arc 
its  dimensions  now*.  The  form,  indeed,  is  somew’hat  altered,  and  the 
part  which  he  considered  as  exclusively  sacred  has  been  much  nar- 
rowcil  by  the  change.  Hut  to  the  uncompromising,  unrelenting  enemy 
of  Rome  it  was  an  iiiimortal  triumph,  that  he  had  extorted  from  her, 
with  his  ow’n  hands,  all  that  she  was  ordained,  so  far  as  w’e  have  yet 
siHjn,  to  lose  ;  and  that  he  w’itnessed  the  utmost  humiliation  to  which, 
oven  to  this  hour,  it  has  pleased  providence  permanently  to  reduce  her. 
It  is  not  that  the  prolong.ition  of  his  life  w'ould  have  enlarged  his  con¬ 
quests.  The  Homans,  indeed,  and  the  monks,  and  all  the  hierarchy  of 
1  rent  vcnteil  the  most  malicious  exultation  on  the  intelligence  of  his 
death. ^  And  even  some  reformers, — though  ISIelanchthon  deplored  that 
oent  in  the  deepest  tones  of  public  and  private  sorrow', — yet  some  of 
the  more  ]^icitic  section  ot  the  reformers  Indieved,  that  the  only  insu- 
|H  Table  obstacle  to  a  re-union  with  Home  was  removed  i  so  general 
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was  the  impression,  even  then,  that  the  duratnlity  <.f  the  revolution 
was  involved  in  the  man  who  was  (tod’s  ostensd)le  instrument  in  pro- 
.lucino  it.  But  this  was  not  so.  Luther  had  fulfilled  Ins  ollice  ;  he 
hid  pTaced  the  fabric  on  so  solid  a  basis  that  it  deiiended  not  even  on 
himilf  for  its  safety.  By  the  further  contmuanei  ot  an  existence, 
which  he  no  loiifter  loved,  he  would  have  eiulurfd  some  fresh  suller- 
inos,  both  in  bod?  and  spirit,  but  he  could  have  effected  no  imjant- 
ant  !i<M.d  ;  and  it  was  in  mercy  that  he  was  called  away,  even  whin  ii 
was  callcil  to  his  everlasting  habitation.  — \  ol.  in.  pp. 

We  have  said  that  even  if  Luther  had  never  been  born,  it 
was  impossible  tliat  the  corruiitions  of  the  popinlom  could  have 
been  nmeh  loimer  endured,  and  that  a  reformation  was  m  taet 
inevitable.  Apart  from  this,  nothin*;  less  tlian  the  utter  extinc¬ 
tion  of  ehristiaiiitv  could  have  been  the  result  of  the  downward 
course  thimrs  had  been  Ion*;  takiiio  ;  it  must  have  been  abso- 
lutelv  lost  in  worse  than  heathen  suiierstition  on  the  part  ot  the 
people,  in  downright  infidelity  and  sccptieisni  on  the  part  ot 
the  priesthood.  The  latter  were  now  fast  learning  to  view  ctiris- 
tiaiiitv  iiierely  as  a  convenient  instrmnent  of  selt-a<,;t;ranih7.e- 
inent'  or  state-policy.  Secret  tiiibelief  had  already  ‘'“P>y 
infected  the  higher  ecclesiastics— especiallv  ni  Koine  itself.  It 
was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  whole  inlluenccs  at  w^rk 
upon  them.  Kegardimg  the  scene  with  an  nitidhgent  eye  (the 
result  of  the  revival  of  learning  and  literature,  which  t.iok  place 
while  all  true  theology  still  awaited  the  resurrection  niornnig  of 
the  Keforniation),  how  could  they  do  otherwise  than  ‘ 
the  despicable  mnmnieries  by  wbicb  tlie  ignorant  were  befoole*  . 
and  vet,  while  they  .lespised,  how  could  they  brimg  their  hearts 
to  utter  their  contempt  of  the  system  which  enriched  them  ? 
The  epicurean  life  of  pleasure  they  led  must  have 
stren>;thene<l  this  tendency  to  unbelief,  not  on  v  as  a  ■ 

hates  all  religious  restraints,  ami  seeks  and  finds  a 
infidelitv;  not  onlv  as  tending  directly 

from  all  serious  impiiries  which  might  terminate  m  the  til  th, 
but  also  as  smogesting,  not  without  reason,  a  doubt  of  the  celes¬ 
tial  origin  of  aiiv  system  which  heaven  did  not  vindicate  from 
such  terrible  aiiiises;  wliicli  was  so  patient  of  insults;  and 
which  allowed  a  crafty  priesthood  to  impose  ’*1’*’*’  '*'* 

such  a  yoke  of  suiierstitioiis  oppression,  for  the 
who  secretly  laughed  at  it.  They  near  y  resembled, 
those  philosophic  infi<lels  of  (irecce  and  Home  (except  that  the 
morals  of  those  old  heathens  would  have  shamed  those  o* 
Christian  imitators,)  who  could  speak  reverently  o  e  u  o  • 
rites  and  the  fictitious  deities  of  the  vulgar,  w  n  e,  , 

hearts,  thev  rlespised  them.  The  condition  of  ecclesiastical 
infidels  of  Uonie,  however,  was  still  wairse  ;  t  ley  ra  er 
credulity  of  the  vulgar,  plunged  them,  for  then  own  S  ’ 
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into  still  more  deplorable  superstition.  There  is  surely  no  situ¬ 
ation  more  terrible  than  that  of  the  priest  of  any  institute — the 
minister  of  any  reli^on — standing  with  solemn  looks  at  the 
altar,  taking  an  awful  and  reverend  part  in  imj)ressiye  rites, 
and  secretly^ laughing  at  them  in  contemptuous  unb(‘lief.  Such 
a  negation  of  all  sincerity,  such  systematic  and  habitual  treachery 
to'tmth,  must  soon  end  in  perfect  depravity,  and  invite  to  the 
indulgence  of  every ’vice,  lie  who  can  do  this — what  can  he  not 
do  \  Open  atheism  is  absolutely  respectable  to  it.  Accordingly 
we  find  that  the  ecclesiastics  of  Rome,  and  esp(‘cially  those 
immediately  attached  to  the  papal  court,  were  sunk  in  the  most 
horrible  corruptions. 

Secret  unbelief  —  indeed  scarcely  secret  except  to  the 
deluded  populace — had  deeply  infected  the  higher  orders  ol 
ecclesiastics.  Luther  was  shocked  beyond  measure  at  the  indi¬ 
cations  he  every  where  found  of  it  in  that  visit  he  paid  to  Rome, 
while  still  a  zealous  catholic,  and  he  makes  ailusion  to  the 
notorious  state  of  things  there  in  the  following  passage  ot  his 
Commentary  on  the  (lalatians. 

‘  If,*  says  he,  ‘  they  [the  papists]  could,  without  the  name  of 
Christ,  hold  that  seat  and  kingdom  [of  Rome],  no  doidit  hut  they 
would  express  him  to  be  such  an  one  openly  as  in  their  hearts  they 
esttHMU  him  secretly.  They  esteem  him  a  great  deal  less  than  the 
Jews  do,  who  at  least  think  him  to  he  a  ‘  thief  worthily  hanged  upon 
tlie  cross.*  But  these  men  account  him  as  a  fable,  and  take  him  as  a 
feigned  (mhI  among  the  Gentiles,  as  it  may  plainly  appear  at  Koine, 
ill  the  jMipe’s  court,  and  almost  throughout  all  Italy.’ 

Wo  have  said  that  the  mind  of  Luther  was  exquisitely 
adapted  to  the  work  he  was  destined  to  achieve.  It  recpiires 
hut  a  suiierficial  inspection  of  the  (pialities  of  his  character,  and 
ol  the  circumstances  of  his  age,  to  ])erccive  the  truth  ol  this 
assertion.  A  bold  and  fearless  intellect  was  indeed  necessary  to 
examine  the  foundation  of  doctrines  which  had  been  h(‘ld 
sacred  lor  ages — to  (jiiestion  which  was  deemed  little  less  than 
impious — to  deny  them  the  height  of  blasphemy ;  which  were 
surrounded  by  the  most  awful  associations,  and  enforced  by 
the  most  terrible  superstition,  itself  armed  with  all  power, 
ci\il  and  spiritual,  to  crush  its  victims.  Luther’s  intelh‘ct 
was  equal  to  the  emergency. — Not  less  courage  did  it  n*- 
quire  to  assiTt  the  conclusions  to  which  he  arrived  in  the  lace 
ol  such  opposition — to  stand  alone  for  awhile,  singular  in  his 
opinions,  sustained  only  by  his  consciousness  of  truth  and 
right,  amidst  the  scorn  and  hatred,  the  threats  and  menaces  ol 
t  u  whole  world — in  ileliance  ol  whatsoever  was  held  awlul, 
'cnerahh*  amongst  men.  llis  courage  was  eijual  to 
all  tins  and  more.  It  was  strong  enough  to  quell  and  silence 
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those  occasional  misgivings  of  his  own  heart,  with  which 
even  lie  contemplat(xl  the  work  of  demolition  in  which  he 
was  engaged,  and  from  which  he  could  not  have  been  wholly 
free  without  being  something  more  than  man.  ‘  Can  it  be  that 
Luther  alone  is  right  and  all  the  rest  of  the  world  WTong?’  w'as 
a  question  which  he  himself  tells  us  he  sometimes  nut  to  his 
trembling  and  anxious  bosom.  Another  quality,  not  less  ueces- 
sarv,  and  for  which  he  was  eminently  •conspicuous,  was 
decision,' — promptitude  of  thought  and  action ;  ami  surely  never, 
before  or  since,  was  this  (uiality  possessed  in  greater  measure. 
Often,  as  at  the  Diet  of  Worms,  he  stood  absolutely  alone,  and 
had  to  act  in  defiance  of  the  threats  of  his  enemies  and  the 
counsels  and  entreaties  of  his  friends.  There  are  no  examples 
of  the  moral  sublime  more  striking  than  those  instances  of 
decision  of  character  in  which  Imther,  taking  counsel  only  of 
his  ow  n  free  and  fearless  nature,  resorted  to  those  critical  steps 
on  w  hich  the  w  hole  progress  of  the  lleformation  absolutely  de- 
])ended  :  as  w  hen  he  affixed  his  theses  against  indulgences  on 
the  doors  of  the  church  at  Wittemberg;  w  hen  he  persevered  in 
appearing  at  the  Diet  of  Worms;  and  when,  above  all,  he 
calmly  threw  into  the  flames  the  bull  and  decretals  of  the  pajml 
tyrant.  To  these  instances  many  others  might  doubtless  be  add(‘d, 
scarcely  less  worthy  of  our  admiration. — Equally  necessary 
with  the  qualities  on  which  we  have  already  insisted,  were  the 
depth  and  earnestness  of  character  which  give  intensity  to  all 
opinion  and  feeling,  and  render  us  tenacious  of  whatsoever 
we  have  once  deliberately  adopted.  Luther  j)ossessed  these 
qualities  in  perfection ;  never  w^as  a  man  animated  by  greater 
vehemence  of  character,  and  it  was  a  quality  intimately 
connected  with  almost  all  his  excellencies  and  defects.  Hence 
that  warlike  disposition  by  which  he  was  distinguished  ;  that 
inflexible,  indomitable  resolution  with  which  he  maintained 
whatsoever  conclusions  he  arrived  at. — All  these  qualities  would 
have  been  comjiarativcly  useless  without  the  highest  |)ow'ers  of 
persuasion,  more  esj)ecially  as  the  revolution  he  was  to  accom¬ 
plish  was  to  be  wholly  of  a  moral  nature,  and  every  appeal  to 
physical  violence  out  of  the  question.  In  this  respect,  the  sin¬ 
gular  aptitudes  of  Luther  for  the  task  assigned  to  him  are  most 
obvious.  Never  probably  was  any  man  more  w’ond(;rfully  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  pow’er  of  popular  impression, — with  all  the 
most  essential  characteristics,  whether  intellectual  or  physical, 
of  the  oratorical  genius.  To  an  imposing  manner,  a  voice  sin¬ 
gularly  clear,  deep,  and  musical,  a  ready  and  fluent  utterance, 
he  added  a  command  absolutely  unexampled  over  his  vernacu¬ 
lar  tongue,  which  indeed  he  may  be  said  to  have  almost  cre¬ 
ated  ;  at  all  events  he  was  the  first  to  reclaim  it  from  its 


rudeness,  and  to  develop  its  hitherto  unsuspected  resources.  His 
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sajracioiis  and  strictly  nractical  intellect  instinctively  tvistcned 
on  those  arguments  which  could  be  most  readily  and  power¬ 
fully  exhibited  to  the  popular  mind,  while  the  intensity  and 
vehemence  ot  his  feelings  .habitually  prompted  that  biiet  and 
startling  energy  of  expression,  which  is  the  very  soul  of  elo- 
(pienci*. 

Such  are  a  few,  and  but  a  few,  of  the  points  of  correspon¬ 
dence  between  th«  character  of  Luther  and  the  work  assigned 
to  him,  and  in  the  adaptation  of  the  one  to  the  other  we  grate¬ 
fully  recognize  the  wisdom  and  goodness  ot  him  who  fits  his 
agents  for  their  great  commission,  ‘  who  makes  his  angels  spi- 
*  rits,  and  his  ministers  a  flame  of  fire.’ 

Tile  most  imposing  events  in  the  life  of  Luther  are  those  con¬ 
nected  with  the  controversy  respecting  indulgences,  the  Diet  of 
Worms,  the  burning  of  the  ])a|)al  bull,  and  the  Diet  ot  Augs¬ 
burg.  Hut  these,  as  being  tolerably  known  to  the  generality 
of  our  readers,  we  shall  pass  by.  In  jiresenting  them  with  one 
or  two  extracts  from  Dr.  Waddington’s  important  work,  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  points  less  familiarly  known. 

The  follow  ing  brief  account  of  Luther’s  interview' with  Gaetan 
and  Miltitz,  the  pajral  nuncios,  while  there  still  remained  hopes 
of  conciliation,  will  show'  the  position  in  which  Luther  stood  at 
that  comparatively  early  period.  It  was  not  till  the  publication 
of  the  celebrated  bull,  that  the  llubicon  was  passed,  and  all  hope 
of  n*conciliation  abandoned.  When  he  contemptuously  threw 
that  awful  document  into  the  flames,  he  must  have  made  up  his 
mind  that  the  war  was  to  be  one  of  extermination,  (iactan 
reached  Augsburg,  w  here  Luther  was  commanded  to  appear  be¬ 
fore  him,  in  the  year  1518;  and  the  following  is  part  of  the  in¬ 
teresting  account  of  the  interview’  between  him  and  the  re¬ 
former. 


*  \\  lu*n  (fiiotan  adttpted  the  character  (»f  an  advocate,  he  placed  him¬ 
self  in  a  false  |M»sition,  nor  was  he  altogether  unct>nscious  that  he  did 
8«».  On  the  second  day  of  the  conference,  Luther  designated  as  a  ‘con¬ 
tention,  •  the  controversy  which  had  been  w’aged  hetween  them  ;  on 
which  the  legate,  with  great  mildness,  and  show  of  fatherly  atfecti(»n, 
corrected  him.  ‘  My  son,  1  have  not  contended  W'ith  you  ;  it  is  not 
h»r  that  pnr|Mise  that  I  sit  here.  ISIy  design  is  no  more  than  io  instruct 
>mi,  and  to  listen  to  you  with  kindness,  through  the  consideration 
which  I  have  for  the  illustrious  ])rince  Frederick.*  Nevertheless  he 
IH'rsistiHl  in  mingling  argument  with  authority,  and  colouring  his  de¬ 
mand  lor  retractation  hy  (lenionstrations  of  the  errors  to  he  retracted. 
1  his  may  have  proceede«l  partly  from  an  indulgent  temper,  of  which 
the  praise  can  scarcely  l»e  refused  to  him  ;  partly  from  contidence  both 
m  the  strength  of  his  cause,  and  in  his  own  powers  of  maintaining  it  ; 
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partly  jiiul  perhaps  chiefly  from  the  necessity  of  preserving  at  least 
s«»nie  show  of  justice.  In  the  heart  of  Germany,  in  the  presence  of 
free  and  enlightened  and  impartial  witnesses,  it  was  impossible  to  con¬ 
demn  the  offender  without  some  attempt  at  least  to  prove  the  offence. 
Among  that  pwple,  the  day  was  gone  by  in  which  the  limits  of  ortho¬ 
doxy  could  he  defined  by  naked  authority,  and  men  of  distinction  irre¬ 
sponsibly  consigned  to  chains  or  death.  The  dominion  of  mere  brute 
force  was  at  an  end.  The  first  principles  of  justice  were  on  every  side 
acknowledged.  It  became  the  Roman  delegate  to  \indicate  his  proceed¬ 
ings — if  possible  by  reason,  if  not,  by  sophistry.  Thus  much  deference, 
at  least,  was  demanded  by  the  common  sense  and  feelings  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  nation. 

^  Defeated  in  these  three  attempts  to  obtain  his  end  by  personal  and 
public  conference,  unwilling  to  desist,  and  fearing  to  strike,  the  legate 
had  immediate  recourse  to  the  more  dangerous  method  of  private  nego¬ 
tiation.  He  determined  to  emjiloy  the  influence  of  a  comiiHui  friend, 
where  his  own  had  failed.  Scarcely  W’as  the  last  meeting  over  when 
he  sent  for  Staupitz,  and  urged  him  with  many  expressions  of  g<MKl 
will  towards  ‘  his  monk  ’  (no  longer  his  monk)  to  undertake  the  office 
of  conciliation.*  Tlie  latter  professed  Iiis  willingness.  Rut  as  lM)th 
parties  were  aware  that  Luther  would  require  some  satisfactory  answer 
to  his  scriptural  arguments,  and  as  the  vicar-general  was  no  better  ])ro- 
vided  with  such  answers  than  the  legate,  he  entered  on  his  task  with 
no  great  hope  of  success.  And  such  was  the  result.  Luther  repeated 
to  his  ancient  patron  his  desire  to  yield  as  soon  as  ever  the  passages 
which  he  had  alleged  fnmi  scripture  could  be  show'ii  t(»  have  another 
meaning  than  that  w'hich  he  had  assigned  to  them.  Staupitz  pnifessed 
his  inability  to  convict  him  of  any  erriir  ;  and  Luther  asserted  with 
courage  and  magnanimity  the  overruling  obligation  of  conscience.  *  He 
offers  to  guarantee  me  from  disgrace  !  What  better  than  everlasting 
disgrace  is  his  wdio  denies,  through  any  fear  of  man,  what  lie  sincerely 
believes  to  be  the  tnith  ?  * 

‘His  letters  written  to  Spalatin  and  Carlostadt  at  this  moment)  ex¬ 
hibit  the  same  righteous  resolution :  ‘  The  legate  w  ill  not  allow  me  to 
make  either  a  private  or  jiublic  defence.  His  desire,  he  says,  is  to  act 
the  part  of  a  father,  rather  than  of  a  judge  ;  and  yet  he  w’ill  hear  no-  . 
thing  from  me,  but  the  w  ords,  ‘  I  retract  and  acknow  ledge  my  error 

and  these  w^ords  1  will  never  utter . He  ahvays  styles  me 

his  dear  son.  I  know  how  little  that  means.  Still  I  doubt  not  I 
should  be  to  him  one  of  the  dearest  of  men,  if  I  W'ould  but  utter  the 
single  word  ‘  revoco.*  But  I  will  not  become  a  heretic  by  denying  the 
faith  that  has  made  me  a  ('hristian.  Better  far  to  be  an  outcast,  to 
be  anathematized,  to  perish  at  the  stake.* 

‘  The  next  advances,  how’evTr,  were  made  by  Luther.  On  the  l/ith 

*  In  the  course  of  this  dialogue  Staupitz  suggested  to  the  legate  the  expe¬ 
diency  of  another  public  conference  with  I  ait  her,  on  which  the  other  very 
decidedly  replied,  ‘  Kgo  nolo  ainplids  cum  hftc  bestifi  collocpii ;  h.ahet  eiiim 
prufiindos  oculos  et  iiiirabiles  speculationes  in  capite  cjus.*  ‘  I  will  converse 
no  more  with  this  beast,  for  he  has  deep-set  eyes,  and  wonderful  specula¬ 
tions  in  his  head.’ 
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of  October  he  commissioned  one  of  his  friends,  Dr.  VVinceslaiis  Link, 
to  visit  the  cardinal,  and  mediate  for  the  termination  of  the  atfair. 
(iuetan  received  the  message  with  his  wonted  courtesy,  and  continued 
to  express  the  most  friendly  disposition  towards  the  culprit;  and  on 
this  occasion  he  confined  his  demands  to  the  retractation  of  the  first 
article,  not  doubting  that  the  (jnestion  on  faith  would  admit  of  some 
common  interpretation  and  compromise.  On  hearing  this  last  sug. 
gt»stion,  even  the  nuHlerate  Staupitz  regretted  that  the  speech  had  not 
l>ei*n  taken  down  l)efore  witnesses,  to  the  end  that  all  the  world  might 
know  in  how  much  higher  esteem  gold  is  held  at  Rome  than  faith,’* 
— vol.  i.  p.  R)3,  R)4. 

Luther,  tinding  the  negotiations  altogether  fniitless,  and  not 
choosing  to  trust  himself  any  longer  with  the  too  often  unscrupu¬ 
lous  agents  of  Rome,  secretly  took  his  departure  from  Augsburg, 
whereupon  Gaetan  wrote  a  letter  to  the  elector,  plainly  hinting 
that  the  audacity  of  Luther  could  only  be  accounted  lor  by  the 
supposition  that  he  was  secretly  backed  by  the  favor  of  that 
prince,  and  exhorting  Frederick  to  act  a  loyal  and  obedient  part 
towards  the  Roman  see.  To  this  letter  Luther  replied. 

*  The  elector  did  not  receive  this  letter  till  the  19th  of  November, 
lie  forwarded  it  instantly  to  Luther,  and  the  latter  replied  to  it  on  the 
same  day.  In  this  very  eloipient  and  even  dignified  composition  (ad- 
ilressed  to  Frederick)  he  entered  at  some  length  of  explanati(»n  into 
the  particulars  briefiy  alleged  by  Gaetan,  and  mentioned  some  circum¬ 
stances,  and  made  some  observations,  which  are  embodied  in  the  ac¬ 
count  contained  in  the  preceding  chapter.  He  denied  that  he  had  of¬ 
fered  the  legate  iHiy  deliberate  disrespect,  while  he  complained  of  the 
overlK'aring  authority  which  commanded  him  to  retract  w’ithout  exhi¬ 
biting  any  jiroof  of  his  error.  He  olVered  to  defend  his  doctrines,  and 
challenged  his  adversaries  to  a  public  disputation,  w’ithin  the  states,  or 
uiuler  the  safe  conduct  of  the  elector.  At  the  same  time  he  skilfully 
exculpated  the  latter  from  the  charge  of  having  been  privy  to  the  pub- 
litnition  of  his  theses,  or  of  having  show'ii  in  this  hist  atfair  any  undue 
tavour  towards  himself,  or  any  distrust  towards  the  legate.  He  ex- 
prt»Hseil  his  dei'p  sensibility  to  such  slanders  upon  his  prince,  lie  ex- 
tolltnl  with  great  warmth  the  singular  acutene.ss  of  his  understanding, 
*  that  nu»st  iHuietrating  judgment  which  is  formidable  even  to  the  most 
learned,  and  with  which  providence  has  distinguished  the  genius  of  the 
elivtor  Frederick  U*fore  that  of  every  man  of  liis  age.*  Above  all,  he 
professed  his  own  determination  to  sutfer  any  evil  rather  than  compro¬ 
mise  the  lumor  or  fidelity  of  his  sovereign.  ‘  It  is  mv  earnest  desire 
and  pra\er  that  you  may  in  all  respects  adhere  to  the  church  and  the 
uiough  }ou  should  in  all  res|H>cts  be  opposed  to  me.  The  only 
'  f  myself,  nay  rather  for  the  sacred  truth,  for  the  honor 

o  t  le  church,  of  the  |Hmtitf,  of  the  most  reverend  cardinal,  and  even 
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for  your  own  "(khI  report,  is  this, — that  some  publication  be  made  of 
those  reasons  and  authorities  by  which  my  err(»r  is  supposed  to  be 
j)roved.  For  to  condemn  me  without  these  would  not  Ih?  very  honor, 
alile  either  to  you,  or  to  the  ]>ope,  or  to  the  church,  or  to  the  legate 
himself.  The  faithful  live — Christ  lives — nay  there  live  even  men 
who  can  judge  this  matter. 

*  ‘  As  to  the  admonition  of  the  leg;ite,  that  you  should  either  send  me 
to  Home,  or  eject  me  from  your  dominions,  since  they  will  prosecute 
the  cause  at  Home,  ....  I  am  not  altogether  reluctant  to  go 
into  exile,  h>r  I  see  snares  every  where  set  for  me  by  my  enemies,  nor 
can  I  live  in  safety  any  where.  Poor  and  huinhle  monk  as  I  am,  what 
is  there  that  I  can  hope  for  ?  What  is  there  that  I  have  not  to  fear  ? 
What  may  not  I  expect  from  my  fears,  when  these  peo])le  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  offer  so  signal  an  insult  to  you — a  very  ]>owerful  prince,  an 
elector  of  the  sacred  Homan  empire,  a  distinguished  supporter  of  the 
Christian  faith — to  you — who  have  deserved  so  much  better  of  them 
— as  to  threaten  you  with  some  fearful  calamity  unless  ycui  send  me  to 
Home,  or  into  banishment  ?  On  which  account,  that  no  sort  of  evil 
may  befall  you  through  me,  which  least  of  all  things  I  should  wish,  be¬ 
hold,  I  forsake  your  dominions,  go  whithers(K*ver  a  merciful  (Jod  shall 
call  me,  and  commit  myself  to  his  divine  will  under  every  contingency. 
There  is  nothing  that  I  less  desire  than  that  any  mortal,  and  least  tif 
all  yourself,  should  fall  into  any  odium  or  any  danger,  on  account  of  me. 

‘  ‘  \\  herefore,  most  illustrious  prince,  I  salute  you  with  all  reverence, 
and  bid  you  a  simjde  farewell,  rendering  you  immortal  thanks  for  the 
heiietits  you  have  conferred  on  me.  Under  whatever  sun  I  may  chance 
tt»  dwell,  I  shall  never  be  unmindful  of  you,  nor  ever  cease  to  pray 
with  sincerity  and  gratitude  for  the  happiness  ofyourself  and  your  subjects,* 

*  Luther  repeated  the  same  expressions  in  letters  addressed  to  Spa- 
latin  about  the  same  time.  On  the  25th  of  November  he  wrote  as 
tolhovs : — ‘  I  am  expecting  your  censures  on  the  answer  that  I  have 
sent  to  the  legate’s  letter  ;  unless  indeed  you  think  it  unworthy  of  any 
reply.  Hut  1  am  looking  daily  for  the  anathemas  from  Home,  and 
setting  all  things  in  order  ;  so  that  when  they  arrive  I  may  go  f<>rth 
prepared  and  girded  like  Abraham,  ignorant  whither  1  shall  go — nay, 
rather  well  assured  whither,  for  GikI  is  every  where.’  And  again  on 
December  ‘2nd  : — ‘  Uidess  I  had  received  your  letter  yesterday,  I  was 
ready  for  departure.  And  even  now  I  am  prepared  for  either  resolu¬ 
tion.  The  anxiety  that  people  here  show  alxuit  me,  surprises  me,  and 
is  even  greater  than  I  can  bear.  Some  insist  strongly  that  I  sluudd 
deliver  myself  into  the  hands  of  the  prince  ;  that  he  should  jdace  me 
in  some  safe  custody,  and  inform  the  legate  that  he  holds  me  in  readi¬ 
ness  to  come  forward  and  plead  my  cause  in  any  secure  place.  \V  hat- 
ever  this  counsel  mav  be  w()rth,  I  commit  it  to  your  prudence ;  for  my 
own  part,  I  am  in  the  hands  of  God  and  my  friends.’ 

‘  It  should  be  remarked  that  Luther  was  extremely  well  advised  in 
all  these  expressions  and  suggestions.  Under  the  show  of  much  disin¬ 
terestedness  he  t(M»k  j)recisely  that  course  which  was  In^st  suited  to 
serve  his  purpose,  by  recommending  him  to  the  favor  of  the  <*lector. 

— V<»1.  i.  ]»p.  ^77- 
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The  following  few  but  deeply  interesting  paragraphs,  fromthe 
account  of  the  negotiations  of  the  artful  and  politic  Miltitz,  are 
all  that  we  can  afford  to  lay  before  the  reader. 

‘  Miltitz  brought  with  him  into  Germany  seventy  papal  briefs, 
to  assist  him  in  accomplishing  the  real  object  of  his  ii\ission.  He 
had  briefs  for  the  elector,  his  minister,  and  his  secretary  ;  briefs  hjr 
the  governor  and  magistrates  of  Wittemburg  ;  others  for  the  authori¬ 
ties  of  the  different  cities  through  which  he  might  pass  in  his  re¬ 
turn — all  directed  against  tlie  person  of  the  heretic — all  designed  to 
protect  himself  from  violence,  and  his  future  prisoner  from  rescue. 
Hut  scarcely  had  he  crossed  the  Alps,  when  he  found  reason  to  fear 
that  even  these  precautions  would  not  serve  him.  As  he  made  his 
further  progress  through  the  empire,  carefully  sounding,  as  he  ad¬ 
vanced,  the  dispositions  of  the  ])eoj>le,  his  fears  at  every  step  were 
confirmed ;  and  he  presently  came  to  the  conviction,  not  only  that 
his  briefs  were  absolutely  worthless,  but  that  a  powerful  army  would 
l)e  necessary  for  the  escort  of  his  captive.  This  conviction  was  es¬ 
tablished  by  a  fact  not  lost  upon  his  observation,  that  the  late  in¬ 
dulgence-hull,  notwithstanding  the  clause  against  the  inteinj)erance 
of  the  preachers,  had  been  ill  received  throughout  the  country,  and 
that  few  were  found  who  bought  the  wares ....  I  he  first  (»vertures 
of  the  nuncio  towards  Luther,  as  well  as  the  electoral  court,  hreatlu'd 
nothing  but  conciliation  and  friendship.  lie  approved  his  zeal  in  de¬ 
nouncing  the  enormities  of  the  qiurstors ;  he  remarked  with  great 
mildness  upon  some  irreverent  expressions  into  which  he  had  been 
betrayed  towards  the  holy  see  ;  and  he  promised  entire  forgiveness 
uheiiMK'ver  they  should  he  retracted.  To  the  ministers  of  Frederick 
he  ex])ressed  the  ]>erfect  respect  of  the  pope,  as  proved  by  the  ])re- 
Hi*nt  of  the  (lolden  Hose ;  while  he  ])ointed  out  the  deplorable  con- 
se(|uences  of  schism,  and  the  evils  which  must  follow'  the  defence 
of  opinions  condemned  by  the  apostolical  authority.  He  demanded 
an  interview  with  Luther,  which,  after  some  hesitaticni,  was  granted. 
It  t<H>k  place  at  Altenhurg,  in  the  house  of  Spalatin,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  January,  15 It),  and  seemingly  was  conducted  with  some 
address  by  Inilh  parties.  In  the  first  place,  Miltitz  represented  in 
very  strong  colors  the  disgrace  and  injury  which  Luther  had  in¬ 
dicted  on  the  (yathidic  church — how’  he  had  seduced  the  w  hole  w(»rhl 
from  the  service  of  the  jH»pe,  and  brought  it  over  to  himself.  He  pro- 
I ceded  to  claim  ^  merit  for  having  undertaken  to  mediate  in  that 
matter  and  propitiate  the  offended  jamtiff.  He  used  tow’ards  Luther 
pirsitnall)  some  flattering  expressiims,  and  even  exaggerated  his  influ¬ 
ence  with  the  jieople  :  ‘  Oh,  Martin,’  he  said,  ‘  I  thought  that  you  had 
Ikvii  some  obs«dete,  decrepit  theologian,  who  sat  in  his  chimney-corner 
and  meditated  tliese  disputations  in  solitude  ;  but  I  see  that  you  are 
>**nng  and  \igorous.  If  1  Imd  five  and  twenty  soldiers  for  escort, 
K  on  )i  u  lether  I  could  carry  you  away  to  Home  ;  for  I  inquired  what 
peop  e  t  nnight  i»f  you  during  mv  journev,  and  I  found  that  for  mu* 
wiio  supjH.ricd  the  pope,  three  sided  with  Vou  against  him.*  He  then 
«\  Jorlti  mil  to  retract  whatever  might  have  given  offence,  and  j'ro- 
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niised  on  liis  part  to  secure  the  pardon  of  the  pope.  Luther  urged  on 
his  own  behalf,  that,  if  a  schism  should  unhappily  he  the  result  of 
this  affair,  the  blame  must  rest  with  the  pope,  through  whose  conniv¬ 
ance  and  concession  the  Archbishop  of  IVIayence  was  plundering  a 
Christian  people  by  a  sale  of  indulgences,  and  that  for  no  other 
])ur])ose  than  to  enable  him  to  pay  the  said  pope  for  a  pallium  and 
dis]>ensations,  necessary  for  his  holding  at  the  same  time,  and  in 
defiance  of  the  canons,  two  archhishoprics  and  a  bishojiric  ;  that  the 
g(MKl  intentions  of  Leo  himself  had  been  perverted  by  the  usurers 
of  Florence,  so  far  ns  to  seek  a  share  in  this  scandalous  traffic  ;  that 
another  cause  of  the  present  confusion  was  the  impudence  and  licen¬ 
tiousness  of  the  qua?stors ;  that  the  only  remedy  now  applicable  was 
to  impose  silence  on  both  parties,  and  thus  allow  the  dispute  to 
bleed  to  death  ;  that  he  for  his  part  would  most  willingly  repair  any 
wrong  that  he  might  seem  to  have  offered  to  the  pope  ;  that  he  would 
address  to  him  a  respectful  letter  in  acknowledgment  of  his  offence, 
and  put  f»>rth  a  publication  in  which,  while  he  ex])lained  and  justi¬ 
fied  his  own  conduct  in  this  business,  he  would  exhort  all  men  to 
offer  perfect  honor  and  obedience  to  the  holy  see.  With  all  this 
he  persisted  in  his  refusal  directly  to  retract  his  doctrine,  though 
he  insinuated  that  a  form  of  retractation  might  perhaj)s  be  so  inge¬ 
niously  devised  as  not  to  revolt  his  conscience .  After  the 

ctmference  he  sujiped  with  the  nuncio.  The  evening  was  s]u*nt 
in  great  harmony  and  cheerfulness.  Miltitz  was  profuse  in  expres¬ 
sions  of  atlecticni  t<»wards  his  gnest  ;  he  even  condescended  to  salute 
him  when  they  parted.  ‘  And  I  for  my  part  so  behaved  as  if  1  diil 
not  see  through  these  false  Italian  tricks.’ 

The  history  of  the  roforniation  in  Switzerland  is  far  from 
being  as  well  known  as  that  in  (lermany,  and  on  this  account 
we  doubt  not  that  the  portions  of  Dr.  Waddington’s  work 
which  treat  of  it  will  be  to  many  the  most  attractive.  I'hough 
Zw  ingle  was  almost  as  imj)ortant  an  instrument  in  the  Swiss 
reformation  as  Luther  was  in  that  of  (termany,  his  character 
and  proceedings  are  much  less  understood.  The  reader  will 
find  them  here  very  fully  treated,  and  we  must  confess  that  our 
opinion  both  of  the  intellectual  and  religious  character  of  tin? 
Swiss  reformer,  highly  as  we  thought  of  him  befon*,  has  been 
much  raised.  In  the  celebrated  ‘  Sacramentarian  Controversy,’ 
- — that  unhappy  rock  on  which  the  vessel  of  the  Reformation 
struck  and  almost  foundered,  his  whole  conduct  a|)pears  to 
great  advantage  as  comj)ared  with  that  of  Luther.  Not  only 
was  truth  on  his  side,  but,  as  usually  happens  in  such  a  case, 
there  was  more  charity  and  moderation  ;  though  for  any  i)re- 
eminent  display  of  these  (pialities  we  certaiidy  must  not  look  to 
anv  of  the  theologians  of  that  age.  e  shall  conclude  the 
present  article  by  the  following  clear  account  of  the  calm  and  ju¬ 
dicious  manner  ni  wliich  the  work  of  reformation  was  carried  on 
nnd  completed  in  Zurich.  It  should  be  premised  that  the  Senate 
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ot*  Zurich,  in  re|)ly  to  a  ‘  remonstrance  ^  from  a  large  part  of  the 
Helvetic  body,  had  publicly  declared  their  readiness  to  abandon 
the  heretical  opinions  charged  upon  them,  provided  they  were 
satisfactorily  refuted,  and  tlieir  thorough  determination  to  act 
ujxui  those  opinions  if,  after  a  specified  interval,  the  required 
refutation  were  not  forthcoming. 


‘  After  the  appointed  interval  had  elapsed,  as  no  reply  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Uomaii  (^itholic  cantons,  the  senate  of  Zurich  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  execution  of  its  late  decree  respecting  images.  Wo 
should  observe  the  deliberate  caution  of  its  ])rogress  in  this  delicate 
transaction.  In  September,  ITci:!,  the  images,  as  well  as  the  mass, 
were  arraigned  in  a  ])ublic  disputation,  and  the  evangelical  minis¬ 
ters  encouraged  to  continue  their  attacks  upon  both,  but  neither  the 
one  nor  the  (»ther  was  othcially  c<»ndemned  in  the  edict  which  fol¬ 
lowed.  After  a  secmid  discussion  on  the  same  subjects  in  the  .lanuary 
following,  with  the  same  result,  the  abolition  of  the  images  was  indeed 
decri  ed  ;  but  the  authorities  for  the  moment  advanced  no  further — 
thev  wished  the  work  to  be  accomplished  by  the  general  consent,  but 
not  bv  the  open  violence,  of  the  people,  and  some  time  was  yet  neces- 
s;iry  to  sectire  that  consent.  Meanwhile  they  challenged  the  wh(»le  of 
('atholic  Switzerland  to  defend  the  id<ds,  and  the  challenge  was 
not  acce]>ted.  Thus  fortitied,  when  at  length  they  did  interpose  to 
remove  the  ctmdemned  abuse,  they  still  conducted  their  measures  with 
Ml  much  moderation,  as  to  make  it  ap])ear  that  they  were  rather  obey¬ 
ing  and  regulating  the  jiopular  will  than  leading  it,  so  that  every 
siiadow  of  civil  dissension  was  avoided,  and  the  work  seemed  to  spring 
from  the  unanimous  determination  of  the  canton. 


‘  Till  •re  exists  a  long  account  of  this  transaction  from  the  pen  of 
Zwingle  himself,  who  was  a  principal  actor  in  it.  From  this  it  appears 
that  the  power  of  the  senate  was  first  exerted  to  restrain  individuals 
from  destroying  any  images,  except  such  as  were  their  own  property. 
It  was  next  decreed,  tliat  every  separate  church  might  destroy  its 
images  after  a  certain  prescrilied  method  :  the  members  of  each  church 
wiTi*  to  1k‘  in  the  tirst  instance  assembled,  with  their  ])astors  at  their 
head,  to  lie  consulted  on  the  subject,  and  guided  by  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  ;  those  churches  which  would  still  retain  their  idols  being 
letl  to  the  further  instruction  of  their  ministers.  Before  the  work  of 
tlemolition  commenced,  all  the  proprietors  of  private  idols  were  di¬ 
rected  to  remove  them  from  the  churches  within  a  prescribed  time  ; 
and  when  these  various  ])recautions  had  been  duly  observed,  the 
apiHiinled  ollicers  proi-eeded  (aliout  the  middle  of  June)  to  tl  leir  dutv. 
'I  hey  consisted  of  thriH*  ministers,  Zwingle,  Leo  Juda-,  and  Engelhard, 
and  t\iel\e  senators,  with  some  necessary  assistants;  and  they  ac- 
minplished  their  lalnirs  without  any  opjiosition  from  the  citizens,  while 
the  fttfid  |Hipulation  displayed  even  greater  zeal  in  destroying  the  ob- 
jiHts  of  their  recimt  adoration. 

‘  ‘  N\  hat  surprisixl  me,*  continues  Zwingle,  ‘  was  this  ;  that  among 
all  thoM*  wmalon  gmls,  which  had  been  held  in  such  high  honor,  not 
one  had  virtue  enough  to  resist  the  Hames,  but  all,  without  a  word  in 
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reply,  siibmittocl  to  the  fiery  punishment.  Still  there  was  one  pr<Hli«xy, 
and  I  must  relate  it.  There  was  a  famous  stone  statue  of  the  Virgin 
ainonj;  the  nuns  in  Altenhach,  held  in  ^reat  reverence,  and  of  much 
miracuhuis  celebrity.  There  was  a  constant  belief  respecting  it,  that 
nothing  cMUild  remove  it  from  its  place,  and  that  so  often  as  it  had  been 
transferred  elsewhere,  however  firmly  it  might  have  been  fixed  and 
fastened,  so  (dten  it  had  re-appeared  mi  the  following  morning  on  its 
fi»rmer  basis,  as  steady  and  stable  as  before.  AW*  too,  removed  this 
statue,  and  in  good  earnest  ;  but  from  that  time  it  has  never  returned 
to  its  position — here  is  indeed  the  miracle  !  Forgive  me,  my  Christian 
brethren,  if  1  speak  with  some  ridicule  on  this  subject ;  but  ridicule  is 
not  unsuitable  to  those  lying  and  most  absurd  inventions  and  fables, 
which  have  been  related  in  utter  shamelessness  n*specting  these  idtds, 
I  rejoice,  then,  and  bid  all  others  rejoice,  that  this  most  iniipiitous  im¬ 
posture  was  at  length  removed  from  the  eyes  of  men  ;  for  when  this 
was  once  accom])lished,  all  the  other  figments  of  the  pontifical  religion 
were  overthrown  more  successfully,  and  with  a  more  complete  consent 
of  all  the  citizens,  To  (lod,  through  whose  power  and  grace  all  this 
b;is  been  accomplished,  be  jiraise  and  glory  for  ever.  Amen.' 

‘  The  demolition  of  the  images  was  ])resently  bdlowed  by  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  two  most  important  religious  institutiems  in  Zurich. 
The  first  which  otVered  its  voluntary  adhesion  was  the  Abbesses'  (ad- 
lege,  called  the  Frauen- Miinster.  It  was  distinguished  not  only  by 
very  high  anticiuity,  but  also  by  varitnis  immunities  and  privileges,  and 
the  possession  of  splendid  revenues.  These  it  surrendered  into  the 
hands  of  the  government,  on  the  understanding  that  the  funds  should  be 
applied  to  pious  and  charitable  purjioses,  with  a  due  respect  to  vested 
interests,  and  the  privileges,  which  were  those  of  coining  and  a  peculiar 
jurisdiction,  were  thenceforward  exercised  by  the  senate.  The  abbess, 
named  Catharine  Chmmern,  retired  on  an  honorable  ])ensioii,  and  pre¬ 
sently  married.  Towards  the  end  of  the  same  year,  1524,  the  canons, 
after  some  negotiation  with  the  government  respecting  the  disposal  of 
their  revenues,  fidlowed  this  example.  The  few  remaining  monks  of 
the  three  orders  were  united  in  one  monastery,  where  the  young  were 
taught  to  apply  their  industry  to  some  useful  trade,  and  the  <dd  were 
permitted  to  end  their  days  in  peace.  The  monastery  of  the  l)(»mini- 
cans  was  converted  into  a  house  of  public  reception,  and  their  chapel 
into  the  fourth  parish  church. 

‘In  the  April  of  the  same  year  Zwiugle  made  public  bis  nuptials 
with  Aim  Reinhart,  the  widow  of  Jedm  Meyar,  a  gentleman  of  the 
county  of  Baden.  This  event  took  place  about  fourteen  months  before 
the  marriage  of  Luther,  and,  like  the  other,  it  gave  occasion  to  smne 
calumnies.  That  it  was  an  earlier  declaration  of  ecclesiastical  inde- 
|>endence  of  course  aggravated  the  offence.  Yet  as  Zwingle  had  not 
l>een  a  monk,  nor  his  bride  a  nun,  the  scandal  was  not  in  his  case  so 
enormous,  nor  was  there  so  wide  a  field  fiir  slander.  One  imputation 
alone  seems  to  have  given  him  much  mortification — that  of  interested- 
uess,  arising  from  the  supposed  wealth  of  the  lady,  and  he  thought  it 
not  beneath  him  to  publish  a  short  ‘  Apology,*  now  extant,  in  refuta¬ 
tion  of  the  charge.  Ilis  character  needed  no  such  justification  ;  he 
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was  as  free  tlinmghout  his  whole  life  from  the  influence  of  pecuniary 
imilives  as  Luther,  or  Melancthon,  or  Calvin ;  nor  has  any  act,  betray- 
iii}'  a  mean  or  sordid  spirit,  ever  been  allejjed  aj^ainst  hiin^w’ith  any 
sliow  of  truth,  either  by  his  Catholic  or  Lutheran  opponents.* 

— Vol.  ii.  pp.  208 — 3(X). 

We  corditilly  rccomnteiid  Dr.  \\  addin^ton  s  work  to  the 
attention  of  the  relipous  public,  and  shall  be  well  pleased  to 
meet  liiin  again  on  the  wide  and  hitherto  inadequately  culti¬ 
vated  held  of  ecclesiastical  history. 


Art.  VI.  1.  Minuti's  of  the  Xinetf/sereuth  Annual  Conference  In  Xew- 
Ciutle  ufH)n~'I'j/ite^  Jnhfy  1840.  London:  J.  ^lason. 

2.  Offie'ial  Vroceeduofif  if  the  IVedc^an  Conferences  of  Knt/laml  and 
(\unhl4u  on  the  Suhject  of  the  Cnton  ami  Sejai ration^  doicn  to  October 
*JH,  1 8 It).  Toronto:  Conference  Oflice. 

3.  I'hc  IVeslci/an  Conferences  of  Kmflaml  and  Canada  :  their  I  nion  and 
SejHinition.  liondon:  T.  Tegg. 

4.  n  H'utm'nts  relatimf  to  the  llecent  Determination  of  the  Jiritish  ffes- 
lej/iin  ('onference  to  iUsstdcc  its  Ojficntl  Cnion  with  the  Procincial  Con¬ 
ference  if  I' pper  Camubt.  liondou  :  J.  ]Mason. 

/».  lie/dt/  if  the  Canada  Wesho/an  Conference,  Jane,  1841,  to  the  Vro- 
ceatinffs  of  the  Dmfiish  l\eslef/an  ('onference  ami  its  ('ommittees^ 
Amfust  and  Sentemlwr,  1840.  W  ith  an  Atawmlic.  J^oiidon :  T. 

V^OLOMOX  savs,  ‘  He  that  ineddlcth  with  matters  not  be- 
^  ‘  longing  to  him  is  like  one  that  taketh  a  dog  by  the  ears.’ 
\\  e  hold  ourselves,  however,  in  no  sense  liable  to  the  charge  ot 
an  otlieious  intertenmee  in  other  ]>eo]>le’s  atl’airs,  bv  noticing  the 
p\d)lieations  now  Indore  us.  Thougli  relating  only  to  one  sec¬ 
tion  ot  the  Christian  church,  vet  that  section  has  risen  into  sucii 
pn)!nim‘nce,  and  its  numbers  have  increased  to  such  an  extent, 
as  by  their  inthience  to  touch,  if  not  materially  to  aflect,  every 
fjuostion  of  importance,  whether  in  relation  to  the  civil  or  ndi- 
gious  lilx'rties  ot  the  people.  To  trace  the  principles  and  work¬ 
ings  ot  a  system  attended  with  such  results,  is  matt(*r  ot  deep 
inter(‘st  to  every  well-wisher  ot  society.  The  rise  and  progn’ss 
ot  Methodism  is  indetnl  itself  a  study.  So  tempting  was  the 
thtune,  that  even  the  I.aureate  of  the  day,  though  as  destitute  ot 
tlie  moral  (pralitications  required  for  such  a  task  as  the  most  igno- 
nmt  or  prejudiced  ot  his  readers,  must  needs  amuse  the  world  with 
t%\o  \oluines  on  the  subject.  By  culling  a  vast  fpiantity  ot  e\- 
trH>agancies  greatly  exaggerated,  facts  magnifi(*d  into  mira¬ 
cles,  and  tales  colored  in  relating  till  they  appeared  ridietdous. 
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he  concocted  an  amusing  and  saleable  book,  and  his  end  was 
answered. 

It  is  little  more  than  a  century  since  the  founder  of  Methodism 
began  to  form  his  followers  into  classes. 

‘  111  the  latter  end  of  the  year  17‘10  eight  or  ten  ])ersons  came  tome 
in  Liuulon,  who  appeared  to  he  deeply  convinced  of  siu,  and  eariu»stly 
groaning  for  redemption.  'Fhey  desired  (as  did  one  or  two  more  the 
next  day)  that  I  would  spend  some  time  with  them  in  prayer,  and 
advise  them  how'  to  dee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  which  they  saw  con- 
tinually  hanging  over  their  heads.  That  w  e  might  have  more  time  for 
this  great  work,  I  appointed  a  day  when  they  might  all  come  together, 
which  from  thenceforward  they  did  every  week,  namely,  on  Tlnirsday, 
in  the  evening.  To  these,  and  as  many  more  as  desired  to  join  with 
them  (for  their  number  increased  daily),  I  ga^a'  those  advices,  from 
time  to  time,  which  I  judged  most  needful  for  them  ;  and  W’e  always 
cimcluded  our  meeting  with  prayer  suited  to  their  several  necessities. 
This  was  the  rise  of  the  United  Society,  first  in  London,  and  then  in 
other  places.* 

Such  were  the  insignificant  beginnings  of  Wesleyan  Me- 
thodisin.  But  what,  in  the  course  of  one  century,  has  it 
hecoine  ?  By  the  Minutes  of  Conference  for  1840,  we  find  the 
number  in  connexion  with  its  various  societies  throughout  the 
world  amount  to  1,142,455.  This  number,  however  great,  by 
no  means  determines  the  limit  of  Methodist  influence  over 
society  at  large.  To  ascertain  the  aggregate  of  that  influence, 
we  ought  to  allow  nearly  an  eipial  numlx'r  of  persons  attached 
to  Metliodist  families,  or  stated  hearers  in  Midhodist  chapids, 
who  yet  are  not  members  of  their  society.  And  another  large 
jiortion  ought  to  be  allowed  for  persons  who,  on  various  occa¬ 
sions  and  from  a  nndtiplicity  of  causes,  have  broken  off  from 
the  original  stock,  and  fornu'd  thmnselves  into  distinct  and  in- 
depcuulmit  societies.  Such  is  the  result  of  John  Wesley’s 
labors;  and  such  the  aspect  they  bear  upon  the  moral  ami 
spiritual  interests  of  our  country  and  of  the  world. 

To  sup|)ose  that  the  founder  of  Methodism  contemplated 
such  a  result,  or  that  the  rules  he  laid  down  were  ilevised  in 
the  prospect  of  it,  is  not  at  all  to  b(‘  conceiv(;d.  His  views 
were  too  simple,  and  their  eflect  too  imm(‘diate,  to  permit 
ns  to  imagine  that  he  concerned  himself  much  about  the 
events  of  a  future  centuiy.  lie  knew  as  little  what  Metho¬ 
dism  might  become  in  1889,  as  we  now’  do  what  it  may  be  in 
1939.  lie  often  acknowledged  that  he  had  no  definite 
plan;  important  movements  were  forced  upon  him  with  little 
time  for  thought,  and  less  opportunity  for  consultation :  the 
steps  he  took  were  in  obedience  to  present  duty — the  future  he 
left  to  providence.  With  a  know  ledge  of  mankind  equal,  if  not 
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HU|M-rior  to  any  man  of  his  time  he  n<hi,f.vl  n-  i-  • 
what  human  nature  was  rathei  thu.  f ,  (o 

wliatit  nnVht  beconm  'l  t  objec 

»t.<l  to  make  him  b.-ttor  •  ‘to  s  m^.,1  c  •  ?  "as, 

‘  leiiffth  and  breadth  of  the  land.’ '  •‘ohness  over  tlie 

of  file  KlSLuXurcl^  llij' 'reT"  i"  favor 

able  j)ortion  of  his  life  was  to  nr  ‘  ‘  <'>r  a  eonsider- 

»<-ss  ..f  that  ecclesiastical  body,  mfelrlv 
made  III  express  subserviency  to  till's  <  I  '  V  ^^'^as  were 
-ntil  he  foii'iid  his  eft’orts  iuLlili,  "='«  “ot 

oonseiitcd  to  the  (brmation  of  any  thin.'  ,  f'at  lie 

J  e  dealt  as  tenderly  with  her  as  if  tl  i 

adectionate  of  parents  • 'iiid  flw.  '»  had  been  the  most 

l-’nnit  no  public  services  in  call  ;„ie!,r L 
wards  made  a-ainst  the  employ, nentof  lav'*'  ’l  “ 

ami  subscpiently  a-minst  t  iki,  ,r  ‘''''"''‘‘"■s  a"*!  l»-oacl,- 
lan  Iroiii  a  beneticed  cler.ryma,,'  ,\f  ''acranieiit  ollienvise 

tried  to  fix  a  barrier  against^ future  ref,-  'i*^  ‘ 

viivh  ho  was  comnollpj  f  niovoiiioiifs;  hut 

of  .Mr.  M'eslev’s  lib  *  rr'T  '='‘hT  l,a 

tl.o  Church.  •|leke  ;t  rec!X,."^'r  ••^'h-tion  fo 

much  longer,  maa'ssity  would  n^T*Vi^  ''ve.l 

withdraw  from  all  no, iiinal  as  "K  ''•>'‘'l'‘’lled  him 

connexion  with  it.  1„  o„e  of  ti  e  h'>„i  all  real 

was  asked  ‘Are  we  not  di!se, it, .'rs'I^ 

<lo  not,  we  dare  not  semroo  f  ^IjSsScntors :  w(* 

""Kht  be  the  w„rki„.r'of ‘his  sv  ?"'  “*  V,""'"''  ’’  "haf,  ,,  ,- 

verged  almost  of  necessity  t,  ^  “J!''  P'^vticc  it 

•’‘anie  import  he  uttered  V  i  |  •  hingiiage  of  the 

attach,.,, ait  to  the  Chur,. h  was  e  .  M*'-  Wesh'ys 

1  was  instille,!  into  him  from  hi'  p  o'  *^‘*^,‘^'‘''*y‘'*’‘^o,iation’s; 
r,‘collect,o„s  of  tli,-  most  emh-.r:  ''ourisl„.,l  by 

*'  innch  trood  m.wI  eharactcM*. 

e<>imcx,o„  with  it.  It  "  .  e’  '  .  '*’«*  <lo"e  ...uch  goo,l  in 

mIvcH  ate  tor  ,lissent  ,a,uld  novIPPP  «  hon.  the 

uhiess  which  the  re..-ular  ..|  *’  "l"‘n,'d  sphcr,'s  of 

.Ktiaipy.  C-,'"ar  clergy  rverc  alone  periliittcl  to 

»>ut  nothintr  of  #1,:  1  •  , 

th'.'^  r  Ti  I'*  ■'*'‘<ho,lists."  Their*'  ’''"e*  ^expect  to  the  pre- 
th,_  Ksta  ihslmd  <'hurch  is  a  sde,.  '''’ '‘"'i'!’'?  '‘ttachima.t  to 
hcs  so  ut,o„.  It  •'  •ecasm  which  to  common  n.in.ls 

apia  llation  of  diss,a,ters  -  ami  JT.'i"*  'hsown 

JIk  co.,mo„„a,.  and  all  allinity‘«  "f  re|Vct 

hir  trom  being  a  part  ,d  UiVt  li,'  "h  'e-lb-  h- 

h  ‘hey  are  m  reality  nioic 
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coni|>letoly  severed  from  it  than  any  other  body  of  Christians. 
Of  all  the  sects,  tliey  are  the  most  sectarian ; — most  insulated, 
most  independent,  most  exclusive.  They  have  their  chapels, 
their  preachers,  their  books,  their  newspapers,  their  ma<;azmes, 
their  schools,  tlieir  missions,  their  Society,  all  to  themselves.  A 
true  Methodist  hciirs  nothing,  reads  nothiuj:^,  and  knows  nothing 
comparatively,  but  what  comes  through  the  regular,  organi/.ed 
channel ;  and  w  hen  in  familiar  phrase  he  is  describing  ‘  the 
*  work  of  God,’  his  meaning  obviously  is,  the  progress  of  Me¬ 
thodism;  and  this  is  said  and  done,  not  through  any  debasing 
property  of  heart,  or  any  jealousy  of  the  good  others  are  doing, 
but  simj)ly  from  his  having  been  schooled  in  such  a  narrow 
enclosure,  and  his  sympathies  having  been  brought  into  so  litth* 
contact  with  the  world  around  him. 

It  has  been  customary  with  the  biographers  of  Wesley  to 
describe  the  state  of  religion  in  hniglaiul,  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  his  labors,  in  language  too  strong  to  be  bonu!  out  by 
the  facts  of  the  case.  So  far  as  the  Church  of  VhigTand  was 
concerned,  the  ])icture  could  not  well  be  overcharged  ;  but  we 
doubt  whether  it  be  just  to  include  the  whole  of  dissent(*rs 
in  these  sw’eej)ing  denunciations.  It  is  admitted  that  tlu‘  |)i<‘ty 
of  that  pcTiod  did  not  take  the  open  and  aggressive  character 
which  it  afterwards  assumed;  and  wherefore?  Just  because 
the  persecutions  of  the  state  Church  had  driven  its  professors 
into  obscurity.  It  was  not  enough  that  the  pi(‘ty  of  that  age 
should  be  deep  and  genuine  ;  it  must  have  been  backed  by  tlu! 
heroic  fortitude  of  a  Whitfield,  a  Wesley,  a  Maxlield,  or  a 
Nelson,  to  stand  the  ordeal  to  which  it  w  as  every  whert^  e\|)osed. 
Ihit  though  it  did  not  possess  these  bold  and  daring  prop('rties, 
it  had  others  of  ecpial  importance.  The  duties  of  family  and 
personvil  religion  ;  the  catechising  of  the  young,  and  the  sanctifi¬ 
cation  of  the  Sabbath,  were  in  many  cases  mon^  rigidly  observed 
than  in  the  j)resent  day:  the  high  tone  of  spiritual  feeling 
maintained  by  many  Independents  and  Ihiptists  »>f  that  age  is 
proved  by  various  excellent  j)ublications  which  an^  now  in 
every  one’s  hand.  To  say,  therefore,  that  there  was  no  religion 
in  the  land,  because  there  was  so  little  of  it  in  the 
church,  is  only  to  describe  the  state  of  Egypt  whih*  preter¬ 
natural  darkness  was  brooding  over  it,  whereas  ‘  the  children 
‘  of  Israel  had  light  in  all  their  dwellings.’ 

As  little  do  we  concur  in  the  judgment  Mr.  Wesley  j)ass(*d 
upon  the  dissenters  of  his  day,  expressed  in  om^  of  his  terse 
sentences,  more  ej)igrammatic  than  just,  that  ‘  tlie  seceders  laid 
*  the  very  foundation  of  their  work  in  judging  and  condemning 
‘others:  we  laid  the  foundation  of  our  work  in  judging  and 
‘  condemning  ourselv(‘S.’  N(‘ither  of  these  assertions  is  correct. 
T  he  dissenters  had  something  more  important  to  do  than  to 
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quarrel  with  the  Church ;  and  the  Methodists  somethino-  loss 
humiliating  than  always  to  be  finding  fault  with  themselvt^s. 
That  in  the  preaching  of  dissenters  there  is  more  of  controversy 
than  among  Wesleyans,  we  want  facts  to  prove.  Among  otlier 
evidences,  their  devotional  poetry  is  proof  to  the  contrary. 
Almost  all  their  hymns  are  cast  in  a  controversial  mould,  de¬ 
signed  to  correct  wliat  their  authors  conceived  to  be  tlie  great 
theological  errors  of  the  time,  particularly  as  to  the  limited 
extent  of  the  death  of  Christ ;  and  though  this  mode  of  stating 
the  truth  is  now  nearly  exploded,  the  right  good  Methodist  goes 
on  singing  controversy,  just  as  it  no  such  change  had  taken 
place. 

The  influence  which  Mr.  Wesley  had.  over  his  societies  was 
almost  absolute ;  and  never  more  so  than  during  the  last  few 
years  of  his  life.  Upon  whom  that  influence  should  devolve,* 
was  matter  of  deep  and  perplexing  anxiety  to  him.  lie  had 
diverg(*d  too  far  from  the  Church  to  commit  his  charge  to 
the  care  of  the  bishops ;  and  yet  his  system,  to  be  complete, 
seiMued  to  want  some  individual  in  that  office  and  character. 
The  expedient  he  adopted  of  devolving  all  the  jiroperty  and 
power  of  the  connexion  on  a  couikuI  of  one  hundred,  was 
perhajis  the  bt'st  that  could  be  devised.  As  to  its  scriptural 
authority,  we  say  nothing.  The  scheme  had  the  effect  of  i)re- 
serving  the  unity  of  the  connexion,  and  of  keeping  down  all 
overweening  personal  ambition.  The  prizes  were  sufliciently 
numerous  to  awaken  emulation,  to  encourage  hope,  and  to  keep 
u|>  an  active  stimulus  through  the  whole  body,  while  they  were 
not  so  numerous  as  to  (le|)rive  them  of  value.  With  the 
huudr('(h  of  course,  rests  the  whole  power  of  the  connexion  ;  and 
as,  for  eleven  months  in  the  vear,  they  are  scattered  far  and 
wide  from  each  other,  the  real  intiuence  will  be  exercised  by 
two  or  three  master-minds,  whose  tact,  capacity,  and  energy, 
quality  them  for  leaders.  There  are  likewise  other  methods  of 
r(‘warding  the  docile  and  faithful;  as  well  as  of  kee])ing  down 
the  tro\d)lesome.  'fhe  actual  remuneration  of  each  minister  in 
the  connexion  is  alike ;  hut  there  are  such  things  as  good  cir- 
c\iits  and  honorable  appointments ;  which  it  is  possible  may  to 
a  Methodist  minister  be  as  much  the  object  of  ambition  as  a 
\aluahle  preferment  in  another  establishment;  while  the  ofl- 
circuits  furnish  as  salutary  a  school  f\)r  the  querulous  as  could 
be  desired.  1  his  is  the  necessary  and  inevitable  working  of  the 
system;  and  that  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  facts  of  the 

case,  we  shoidd  presume  scarcelv  a  minister  in  the  connexion 
wdl  deny. 

|.  cause  ot  this  pertinacious  clinging  to  the 

Kstahlished  (  hnreh,  which  the  genuine  Methodist  takes  up  as 
a  |)art  ot  \\  esh‘y  s  mantle?  d'heir  church  polity  is  uni(pie  and 
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complete  witliin  itself,  and  without  any  reference  to  the  State 
Church.  That  church,  so  far  from  acknowledp:!!!*:^  them,  frowns 
upon  and  discards  them.  There  is  no  reciprocation  of  services,  no 
interchange  of  kind  olHces.  The  Methodist  renders  no  obedience 
to  the  churcli,  and  the  church  ati’ords  no  support  to  tlie  Me- 
thodist.  •  And  yet  the  disciple  of  Weslev  is  taught,  to  this  very 
dav,  to  say  that  he  is  no  dissenter.  What  then  is  he  ?  And 
wliut  is  a  dissenter  if  a  Methodist  is  not  one  ?  A  dissenter  is 
not  a  man  holding  certain  speculative  principles,  but  a  man 
pursuing  a  certain  line  of  conduct.  Is  he  a  churchman  who 
never  attends  the  worship,  or  communes  at  the  altar  of  the  h'pisco- 
pal  establishment; — but  who,  on  the  contrary,  erects  his  own 
chapel,  supports  his  ow  n  minister,  attends  upon  his  ministrations, 
and  aids  to  sustain  those  minor  associations  and  appendages  to 
a  Christian  church,  authorized  or  appointed  by  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  ; — and  all  this  without  the  least  reference  to  the  wishes,  or 
authority,  or  support,  of  the  State  Church.  But  tluuigh  this 
has  been,  and  is  the  practice  of  the  Wesleyans,  yet  are  they  so 
amiably  inconsistent  as  to  sustain  the  establishment  in  all  its 
claims,  plead  for  the  right  of  the  State  to  a  compulsory  support 
of  religion,  and  display  an  active  o|)position  to  the  etl(>rts  ol 
dissenters  in  behalf  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  W  e  might 
have  j)resumed,  that  the  treatment  which  the  Methodists  have 
received  from  the  State  Church,  wovdd  havt*  long  since  taught 
them  a  lesson  as  to  the  real  estimation  in  which  they  are  held. 
At  one  time  cajoled  and  flattered,  and  at  another  culled  and 
persecuted,  they  have  been  made  just  the  tools  which  haughty 
ecclesiastics  wish  to  einjdoy.  Knowing  the  hold  which  the 
Methodists  have  upon  the  ]>o|)ular  mind  in  our  rural  and  manu¬ 
facturing  districts,  the  Methodist  preacher  has  been  the  con¬ 
venient  and  ready-made  tool  for  the  jiurposes  ol  wily  and 
ambitious  ecclesiastics.  But  if  at  another  time  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  stand  in  the  way  of  some  ambitious  jiroject,  they 
are  as  unceremoniously  put  aside  as  in  the  former^  case 
they  were  courted.  At  one  time  even  his  Lordship  ol  Kxeter 
can  say  smooth  things  of  the  Methodists ;  at  another,  his 
olHcials  can  refuse  the  members  of  the  same  body  Christian 
burial.  When  a  conservative  stands  in  need  of  votes  at  an 


election,  it  is  not  a  very  rare  thing  to  call  for  Methodist  inlluence 
to  aid  the  good  cause.  When  the  measure  for  a  general  sys¬ 
tem  of  education  w^as  under  discussion,  petitions  in  abundance 
were  got  up  in  Methodist  chapels,  not  after  lair  investigation 
and  appeal  at  public  meetings,  but  at  the  beck  of  certain  au¬ 
thorities,  w  ho  had  no  objection  to  save  the  people  the  trouble 
of  thinking  and  understanding  for  themselves. 

The  equivocal  connexion  of  the  Methodists  with  the  Esta¬ 
blished  Church  w’as  the  most  fruitful  source  of  discord  during 
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the  last  year  of  Mr.  Wesley’s  life ;  and  at  his  departure,  had 
nearly  shivered  the  society  into  atoms.  Many  minor  local 
separations  have  taken  place  on  the  same  ground  ;  nor  is  it 
likely  ever  to  be  otherwise,  while  the  creed  and  the  practice  of 
so  large  a  body  of  people  look  in  opposite  directions. 

Perhaps  no  separation  ever  took  place  in  the  Methodist  body 
more  significant  in  its  character,  or  more  disastrous  in  its  coii- 
secpiences,  than  the  recent  withdrawal  of  the  British  conference 
from  its  connexion  with  the  conference  in  Upper  Canada.  Into 
any  lengthened  history  of  this  dispute  we  have  no  disposition  to 
enter.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written  upon  the  atiair 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water ;  and  necessarily  so,  for  there 
the  consequences  are  severely  felt ;  but  very  little  is  said  about 
it  here.  The  Methodists  are  never  hasty  in  their  own  defence. 
It  was  some  months  after  its  publication  before  we  could  j)ro- 
cure  a  copy  of  the  ‘  Documents  of  the  British  Wesleyan  (\>u- 
‘  ference.’  No  persons  know  better  that  a  cause  is  often  damaged 
rather  than  benefited  by  its  defence ;  and  besides,  the  fact  of 
publishing  a  defence  is  apt  to  excite  a  wish  to  look  into  the 
other  side  of  the  question — a  proceeding  not  at  all  times  conve¬ 
nient  or  desirable. 

The  history  of  Methodism  in  British  America  may  be  stated 
in  a  few'  lines.  The  preaching  of  the  gospel  by  American  Me¬ 
thodist  ministers  is  connected  with  the  earliest  history  of  tin; 
country.  They  were  the  first  preachers  in  New'  Brunswick,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  in  what  was  afterwards  called  tapper  Canada.  In 
the  latter  province  two  preachers  from  the  United  States  were 
stationed  as  early  as  1752.  In  1791,  the  first  regular  Wesleyan 
society  was  formed.  At  that  period,  the  whole  province  from 
bake  St.  Francis  to  Sandwich  presented  an  almost  unbroken 
forest,  with  here  and  there  a  spot  won  from  the  surrounding 
wilderness.  In  1800,  some  jireachers  were  sent  thither,  who 
found  936  members  gathered  by  their  predecessors ;  and  so 
rapidly  did  the  society  increase,  that  in  1810,  there  were 
thirteen  preachers  and  2(>03  members.  Down  to  the  close  ot 
the  war  m  1815,  there  were  but  four  resident  episcojial  clergy¬ 
men  or  missionaries  in  Upper  Canada,  and  but  few  of  other 
denominations,  although  the  piety  of  a  British  king  had  re- 
8f*r\ed  one-seventh  of  the  entire  land  for  their  support.  3  his 
donation  has  been  the  cause  of  more  contention,  and  a 
more  serious  imptHliment  to  the  jirosperity  of  that  colony  than 
t  an  well  be  conceived  ot  by  persons  at  a  distance  ;  and  so  exten- 
si\e  the  matter  in  contest,  and  so  rapacious  the  disposition  ot 
t  le  chief  claimants,  that  it  will  require  much  wisdom  to  previMit 
Its  >cmg  the  ruin  of  the  colony.  Immediately  upon  the 

1815,  a  title  of  emigration  set  in  from  the 
British  isles,  especially  from  Scotland  and  Ireland;  and  as 


many  of  the  emigrants' were  connected  with  rel 
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Tc/i,  or  have  advocated  the  re-investment  of  the  reserves 
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in  the  crown  for  its  appropriation  at  pleasure.  The  Wesleyan 
Missionary'  Society  in  London  had  for  some  years  been  receiv¬ 
ing  1700  per  annum  out  of  the  casual  and  territorial  revenues, 
in  aid  of  their  missions  among  the  native  Indian  tribes ;  but 
when  the  clergy  reserves  began  to  be  available,  it  was  proposed 
bv  the  government  to  transfer  that  grant  to  its  more  appro¬ 
priate  place — the  reserve  fund.  Before  doing  this,  the  Governor 
General  took  the  opinion  of  several  of  the  more  inten'sted 
parties,  with  a  view  to  secure  their  concurrence ;  and  among 
the  rest,  his  Excellency  sent  for  Mr.  Egerton  Ryerson,  who,  as 
editor  of  the  Christian  Guardian,  had  been  accustomed  for 
many  years  to  watch  over  the  rights,  and  to  communicate 
with*  the  government  on  all  civil  mattei*s  relating  to,  the  Me¬ 
thodists  in  Canada.  It  was  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Kyerson 
to  the  governor-general  in  relation  to  this  annual  grant,  whicli 
gave  such  high  otfence  to  the  British  conference,  as  could  not 
be  overlooked  or  forgiven.  As  the  gist  of  the  dispute  rests  on 
this  letter,  the  following  extract  from  a  communication  by  the 
Messrs.  Ryersons  to  Lord  John  Russell  will  give  the  reader  a 
pretty  accurate  view  of  the  whole  matter. 

‘  As  the  circumstances  under  which  Mr.  Ryerson  wrote  to  his  Ex¬ 
cellency  the  governor-general  of  Canada  the  letter  referred  to  have 
Ihhmi  inisnnderstiMKl,  it  may  he  w’orth  while  to  state  them.  His  Ex¬ 
cellency,  having  determined  to  undertake  the  settlement  c»f  the  long 
agitated  (pn»stion  of  the  clergy  reserves  in  Upper  Canada,  sent,  during 
the  last  week  in  December  and  the  first  week  in  January  last,  for 
ministers  and  intluential  members  of  variims  reliiiious  denominations, 
in  order  to  ascertain  their  opinions  and  wishes  on  that  subject. 
Amongst  others  he  sent  for  Mr  Ryerson,  and  also  for  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Stinson  and  Richey,  the  former,  ]>resident  of  the  Tapper  C^uiada  C(ni- 
ference,  and  representative  of  the  London  Wesleyan  committee  in 
England,  the  latter,  a  mendier  of  the  Wesleyan  conference  in  England, 
hut  temporarily  connected  with  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  church  in 
Up|H'r  Canada  by  a  special  vote  of  the  Canadian  conference.  As  the 
governor-general  proposed  to  transfer  all  the  religious  grants  which 
had  Ihh'u  paid  out  of  the  casual  and  territorial  revenues,  as  first  charges 
n|H»n  the  clergy  reserve  fund  ;  and  as  those  charges  W’ould  for  some 
years  ah»u)rh  the  entire  fund,  Mr.  Ryerson  submitted  to  his  Excellency 
the  justice  and  reasonableness  of  making  a  grant  to  the  conference  of 
the  NV  esleyan  Metlunlist  church  in  Canada,  in  aid  of  the  Upper  Canada 
Academy,  and  of  transferring  that  with  the  other  religious  grants  to 
the  cleriiy  reserve  fund.  His  Excellency  objected,  upon  the  ground 
that  several  hundred  ]>ounds  per  annum  had  already  been  granted  in 
V  M  esleyan  Inuly  in  I’pper  Canada.  Mr.  Ryerson  assured  his 

Exctdlency  that  he  was  mistaken,  and  laid  l)efore  his  Excellency 
Mwer.il  dm'uments  to  satisfy  him  that  the  grant  referred  to  had  not  been 
made  to  the  Wt'^leyan  lH»dy  in  Canada,  nor  in  aid  of  its  funds.  His 

..xcellency  considered  the  matter  of  sntficiont  importance  to  recpiire  a 
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thorough  investigation,  and  requested  Mr.  Hyerson  to  recapitulate  in 
writing  the  substance  of  what  he  had  stated  verbally.  Mr.  Hyerson 
did  st»  in  a  letter  dated  January  2nd,  HMO.  On  the  same  day  (January 
2,  lh4(l),  Messrs.  Stinson  and  Hicliev  had  an  interview  with  his  Kx- 
cellency,  during  which  they  informed  his  Excellency  that  the  union 
between  the  English  and  C’anadian  conferences  was  expected  to  he  dis¬ 
solved  (a  measure  the  most  remote  from  the  thoughts  of  the  members 
of  the  Canadian  conference),  and  desired  his  Excellency  so  to  frame 
his  hill  as  t(»  secure  that  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  reserves,  to  the 
control  of  which  the  conference  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  church  in 
('anada  would  he  entitled,  to  the  control  of  the  Wesleyan  conference 
in  England,  for  the  benefit  t>f  those  who  should  adhere  to  it  on  the 
dissolution  of  the  union  with  the  Canadian  conference.  On  the  day 
fallowing,  Messrs.  Stinson  and  Hichey  embodied  their  views  in  a  me¬ 
morial  to  his  Excellency.  In  that  memorial  the  Wesleyan  conference 
in  Canada  is  superseded  by  the  \\  esleyan  conference  in  Knylandj 
when  one  of  the  articles  of  union  between  the  two  Ixulies  provided  that 
tl»e  former  should  have  no  claim  upon  the  funds  t»f  the  latter. 

‘  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  interview'  above  alluded  to, 
his  Excellency  gave  IMessrs.  Stinson  and  Hichey  no  reason  ti>  expect 
countenance  from  him  to  a  ])roposition  so  obviously  unjust  and  im- 
jMilitic.  Their  view’s  and  statements  furnished  his  Excellency  with 
additional  reasons  for  examining  into  all  the  existing  relations  and 
interests  of  the  M'esleyan  bodies  in  Canada  and  in  England.  His 
Excellency  examined  all  tbe  despatches  and  other  documents  which 
related  to  the  subject,  and  sought  for  information  from  otticial  persons, 
and  from  other  quarters.  The  result  of  the  investigation  was,  a 
strong  conviction  in  the  mind  of  his  Excellency  that  the  Canada  con¬ 
ference  should  alone  be  regarded  as  the  head  and  representative  of  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist  church  in  Canada  ;  that  the  grant  which  had 
Ih'en  made  to  the  London  Wesleyan  missionary  committee,  out  of  the 
Canadian  casual  and  territorial  revenue,  operated  injuriously  rather 
than  l)eneticially  to  the  interests  of  the  conference  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  church  in  Canada,  and  w’as  n<»t  distributed  in  a  manner,  and 
did  not  accomplish  the  objects,  contemplated  by  the  imperial  govern¬ 
ment  when  that  grant  W'iis  made,  and  ought  to  be  distributed  in  a 
different  manner  hereafter.  1 1  is  Excellency  informed  Mr.  Hyerson  of 
the  result  of  his  investigations  and  inquiries,  and  reejuested  Mr.  Hyer¬ 
son  to  ])repare  a  statement  in  w'riting  of  the  financial  relations  between 
the  Wesleyan  conference  in  England  and  the  conference  of  the  Wes¬ 
leyan  Methodist  church  in  Canada/ — pp.  24 — 20. 

That  a  private  individual,  however  deeply  interested  or 
closely  connected  with  the  subject  in  hanef,  should  presume 
to  communicate  with  government,  even  though  it  were  on 
a  matter  concerning  wliich  the  Canadian  conference  was  for¬ 
mally  allowed  to  take  their  own  course,  was  an  offence  of  no 
ordinary  kind.  Accordingly,  at  the  conference  at  Newcastle  in 
August  last,  ‘  three  allegations  or  matters  of  complaint^  were 
brought  against  Mr.  Hyerson,  which  they  considered  as  fully 
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proved,  and  tor  which  no  justification  in  the  opinion  ot*  the 
conference  was  established. 

‘  1.  A  practical  superseding  of  the  Rev,  Joseph  Stinson,  as  President, 
by  communicating  with  the  governor-general  separately,  and  without 
his  knowledge,  and  by  acting  without  him,  and  without  the  committee 
of  the  Upper  Canada  conference— of  which  committee  Mr.  Stinson 
was  a  mernbtT,  and  Chairman  (fx  officio) — on  matters  affecting  the 
|>ermanency  of  the  government  grant  to  the  Wesleyan  Missionary 
S<K*iety. 

*  2.  A  violation  of  the  obligations  arising  from  the  union,  in  not 
opposing,  but  rather  countenancing,  the  payment  of  our  grant  in  a 
certain  contingency,  not  t(»  us,  but  to  the  Upper  Canada  conference, 
tor  other  and  different  purposes. 

‘  'X  The  decidedly  and  prominently  political  character  of  the  ‘  Chris, 
tinn  (Juardian/in  violation  of  pledges  given  to  us  and  to  the  U])|»er 
(*anada  conference  from  IhllT  to  11139.’ 

Ill  relation  to  the  first  and  second  of  these  cliargcs,  an  ex¬ 
planation  has  already  been  given  in  the  preceding  extract.  In 
reference  to  the  last,  some  singular  facts  are  brought  to  light  in 
this  controversy.  Mr.  Egerton  Ryerson  is  the  party  specially 
impeached,  as  giving  such  a  decidedly  political  character  to 
their  proceedings.  On  searching  a  little  deeper,  howewer,  we 
were  somewhat  surprised  to  learn,  that  from  1833,  when  the 
union  was  formed,  till  1835,  not  a  syllable  of  dissatisfaction  was 
utteivd  in  any  (juarter;  that  from  1835  to  1838,  Mr.  Ryer¬ 
son  had  no  connexion  witli  the  paper,  the  editorship  being 
held  by  a  person  whose  sentiments  were  nearly  in  accordance 
with  those  of  the  English  conference;  that  Mr.  Ryersoifs  was 
auuin  called  to  the  office  in  1838  at  the  express  recpiest  of 
Mr.  Stinson,  the  president  for  that  year ;  but  that  even  then, 
the  only  intimation  on  the  matter  was  made  in  two  letters,  one 
addn'ssed  to  Sir  George  Arthur,  and  the  other  to  Mr.  Stinson, 
who  had  recommended  Mr.  Ryerson  to  the  office  of  editor.  It 
appeal^,  on  referring  to  these  two  letters,  that  there  is  not  a 
word  in  either  of  tliem  about  secular  party  politics;  but  the 
former  refers  to  ‘  certain  ecclesiastical  (luestions  of  great  import- 
‘  ance  and  difficulty  ;*  and  the  latter  is  wholly  devoted  to  con¬ 
demning  the  (luardiafi  for  opposing  ‘  a  national  church  esta- 

*  blishment  in  Up|>er  Canada.  It  is  only  doing  Mr.  Ryerson 
justice  to  p(‘nuit  him  to  state  his  own  case. 

•  I  ctmtinuiMl  editor  from  June,  1834,  to  June.  IRS.'),  to  the  satis- 
fiiction  of  all  partiiM?,  but  refused  to  remain  in  tlie  office  any  longer. 
J  Evans  was  then  chosen,  and  continued  until  June, 

1838.  During  his  tlm'c  years’  editorship,  he  did  ‘  discuss  ]Mditical 
ftuestions.  and  the  merits  of  political  parties  and  to  such  a  degree  at 
length,  as  to  excite  strong  dissatisfaction  amongst  both  our  preachers 
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anil  people ;  whilst  he  was  consiilereil  as  leaning  too  strongly  to  the 
high  party,  to  maintain,  with  proper  vigor,  the  rights  ami  interests  of 
Methodism  against  high  church  pretensions  and  encroachments.  Ilut 
Dr.  Alder  and  his  colleagues  were  pleased  with  Mr.  Evans’s  politics, 
lauded  his  editorship,  and  never  hinted  at  the  violation  of  any  anti- 
political  j)ledge  of  Uin4,  or  the  existence  of  it.  .  .  . 

‘  1  was  solicited  to  accept  the  editorship  of  the  Guardian  again  in 
June,  1837,  hnt  refused,  and  begged  my  friends  to  try  Mr.  Evans  one 
year  more.  In  the  course  of  that  year  1  was  reduced  to  the  alterna¬ 
tive  of  treating  the  most  earnest  entreaties  of  the  principal  preachers 
with  inditference,  resisting  the  appointment  of  the  conference,  or  ac¬ 
cepting  the  editorship  of  the  Guardian.  And  amongst  the  most  earnest 
of  those  preachers,  with  whom  my  remonstrances  were  unavailing, 
was  the  llev.  Mr.  Stinson,  the  Wesleyan  committee  ‘  superintendent' 
in  rp])er  Canada,  with  whom  also  agreed  the  Kev.  Mr.  Hichey,  the 
committee's  assistant  superintendent  here.  It  was  their  opinion,  as 
well  as  that  of  others,  that  high  church  domination  required  a  more 
decided  opponent,  and  Methodist  rights  and  religious  equality  a  more 
energetic  advocate  than  Mr.  Evans.  This  will  a])pear  evident  from 
the  following  extract  of  a  letter  addressed  hy  Mr.  Stinson  to  a  leading 
preacher,  a  few  weeks  before  tlie  session  of  the  conference,  at  which 
I  was  elected  editor.  It  is  dated  April  7)  1838.  The  extract  is  as 
follows : 

‘  ‘  I  am  quite  of  your  opinion,  that  brother  Egerton  (Hyerson)  ought 
to  take  the  Guardian  next  year,  if  he  do  not  go  home,  llrother  Evans 
has  (lone  well  upon  the  whole;  but  there  is  a  crisis  approaching  in  our 
affairs,  which  will  require  a  more  vigorous  hand  to  wield  the  defensive 
weapon  of  our  conference.  ’  There  can  be  no  two  opinions  as  to  whiun 
to  give  that  weapon.  We  now  stand  on  fair  grounds  to  maintain  our 
own  against  the  encroachments  of  the  oligarchy,  and  we  must  do  it,  or 
sink  into  a  comparatively  uninfluential  body.  This  must  not  he.' 

‘  It  will  therefore  he  seen,  that  my  appointment  as  editor  was  not 
only  promoted  hy  the  representative  of  the  Wesleyan  committee,  hut 
with  the  express  view  of  resisting  the  ‘  encroachments  of  the  oligar¬ 
chy  ’—that  is,  the  high  church  party.  Messrs.  Stinson  and  Richey 
had  not,  at  that  time,  received  instructions  from  Dr.  Alder  to  support 
the  pretensions  of  the  high  church  party  in  Canada* 

This  wants  a  little  explanation.  A  few  months  after  Mr. 
Uyerson  was  recalled  to  the  editorship  of  the  Guardian,  an 
important  change  took  place  in  the  political  aspect  of  affairs. 

‘  It  was  found  that  Sir  George  Arthur,  late  lieutenant-governor  of 
this  province,  had  thrown  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  'oligarchy'  on 
the  question  of  the  clergy  reserves — would  not  consent  to  have  them 
applied  to  any  other  purpose  than  the  support  of  the  clergy,  and  was 
anxious  to  get  them  re-inv’ested  in  the  crown.  When  Sir  (leorge 
Arthur's  views  and  plans  were  brought  before  the  provincial  legisla¬ 
ture,  I  opposed  them.  The  Wesleyan  committee  in  London  interpiwed 
to  support  Sir  (ieiirge  Arthur  on  that  question  ;  sent  a  letter  to  Sir 
(ieorge,  disclaiming  all  participation  in  the  views  of  the  Canada  con- 
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fcrciicc  adv’ocutcd  iiiC“"und  sent  n  letter  Jilso  to  IVTr.  Stinson,  iii« 
stnicting  him  to  oppose  me  and  support  a  church  establishment  in  this 
province.  Messrs.  Stinson  and  Richey  immediately  turned  round,  and 
from  that  day  forward  supported  the  ‘  oligarchy  ’  which  they  had 
elected  me  to  oppose/ 

This  is  the  key  to  the  whole  business.  While  the  successive 
governor-generals  of  Canada  w’ere  ot  liberal  sentiments,  and 
inclined  to  accede  to  the  general  wishes  respecting  the  clergy 
reserves,  the  British  conference  and  its  agents  remained  silent 
and  inactive ;  but  tlie  moment  a  Tory  governor  starts  upon  the 
stage,  and  proposes  a  disposal  of  the  reserves  in  accordance  with 
high  church  claims,  they  instantly  stej)  in  with  their  autliority, 
second  the  arrangement,  pledge  their  intiuence  for  his  sujiport, 
and  employ  every  etibrt  to  stifle  the  expression  of  Canadian 
feeling  m  any  and  every  form.  And  this,  be  it  borne  in  iniiul, 
is  upon  a  point  which  was  left,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
union,  an  open  cpiestion,  upon  which  the  Canadians  were  to 
take  their  ow  n  course,  and  to  work  out  their  ow  n  views  :  and 
moreover,  this  is  the  conduct  pursued  by  the  very  individuals 
w  ho,  in  the  same  articles  of  union,  pledge  themselves  not  to 
interfere  w  ith  *  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Canada  con- 
‘  ference.* 


W  hat,  it  may  well  be  asked,  have  the  English  missionary 
committee,  or  its  agents,  to  do  in  this  matter  ?  What  right 
have  they  to  interfere  w  ith  the  peculiar  institutions  of  any  coun¬ 
try  into  w  hich  they  introduce  the  gospel  ?  Are  they  the  apostles 
of  Christ,  or  the  apostles  ofTorvism  ?  Is  it  their  duty  to  reform 
the  state,  or  to  preach  the  gosj)el  ?  We  know'  it  is  usual  with 
the  preachers  in  England  and  their  adherents  to  silence  all 
appeals,  hy  saying,  ‘  f)h  !  the  Canadians  are  gone  astray  by 
‘  political  disaffection — their  piety  is  lost  in  a  democratic  party 
‘  spirit :  hut  there  is  not  the  slunlow’  of  proof  for  the  assertion. 
Barring  the  church  (piestion,  which  is  a  religious  and  not  a  civil 
matter,  there  is  no  proof  of  political  degeneracy,  either  in  the 
spirit  they  display  or  the  efforts  they  sustain.  Their  views  re¬ 
garding  the  l)est  and  wisest  institutions  for  their  country  may 
l)c  difYerent  from  those  established  in  Great  Britain,  but  is  that 
any  n'ason  why  fifteen  out  of  the  twenty  agents  which  the 
I'.nglish  \\  esleyan  committee  employ  should  be  sent,  not  to 
the  ignorant  who  need  the  gospel,  \)ut  into  the  heart  of  the 
circuits  Ix'longing  to  the  Canada  conference,  dividing  neigh- 
borhoo(ls,  societies,  and  families,  and  producing  the  manifold 
c\ils  of  schism,  strife,  and  division  ? 

But  we  will  no  longer  detain  our  readers  with  watching  the 
straws  which  this  storm  has  raised;  nor  shall  we  attempt  to 
adjust  the  various  misconceptions  which  a  long  discussion  like 
this  almost  of  necessity  creates.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  as- 
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certain  the  great  principle  on  which  tlie  parties  in  this  case  are 
opposed.  And,  strange  to  say,  it  is  nothing  peculiar  to  Metho¬ 
dism,  nothing  which  has  a  prescriptive  sanction  in  the  Mew 
Testament,  nothing  essential  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  man¬ 
kind, — hut  it  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Tory  Methodists  in 
England  to  force  Tory  principles  and  state-church  domination  on 
the  people  of  Canada,  Reduce  the  entire  dispute  to  its  elements, 
and  this  is  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  end  of  the  whole 
matter.  The  Canadian  INlethodists  are  Liberals  in  politics,  and 
voluntaries  in  religion  ;  and  in  connexion  with  almost  the  entire 
of  the  old  j^opulation  of  the  country,  have  given  the  strongest 
demonstration  that  they  will  not  have  a  state-church  to  rule  over 
them.  You  may  tax  them  as  you  please,  and  govern  them  as 
you  please,  but  a  dominant  church  is  what  they  will  never  sub¬ 
mit  to.  All  the  points  of  collision  during  the  late  civil  contest 
might,  with  comparative  ease,  have  been  adjusted,  could  the 
church-(|uestion  have  been  amicably  settled.  This  is  a  point 
which  the  Canadians  will  never  concede ;  and  to  press  it  by 
any  government  would  only  involve  the  country  in  sangui¬ 
nary  collision,  and  terminate  in  its  alienation  from  the  parent 
state.  The  late  arrangement  respecting  the  clergy  reserves, 
though  not  perfectly  satisfactory  to  any  j)arty,  will,  it  is  hoped, 
save  the  Canadas  from  this  fearful  alternative. 

If  in  the  tone  of  these  remarks  we  should  be  accused  of  using 
the  language  rather  of  an  advocate  than  a  reviewer,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  we  feel  the  case  of  the  Canadian  Methodists  to  be  one  of 
extreme  hardship.  We  are  no  enemies  to  Methodism.  It  has 
been  honored  as  the  instrument  of  a  mighty  and  glorious 
reformation,  not  only  in  Rritain,  but  in  other  jiortions  of  the 
globe;  and  so  long  as  it  confines  itself  within  its  legitimate 
bounds,  and  aims  at  its  legitimate  objects,  ‘  the  spread  of  vital 
*  godliness  through  the  earth,’  we  ever  shall  hail  it  with  a 
hearty  *  God  speed.’  It  is  only  when  it  stejis  aside  from  its 
legitimate  purpose,  and  mixes  up  something  with  Methodism 
which  does  not  belong  to  it ;  when  it  assumes  the  attitude  of 
political  partizanship,  and  embroils  itself  with  mundane  aflairs, 
that  we  dislike  and  oppose  it.  Methodism  debases  its  cha¬ 
racter,  and  impairs  its  elliciency,  when  it  turns  aside  from  its 
holy  purposes  to  take  sides  with  the  potsherds  of  the  earth,  in 
their  strife  with  each  other. 

We  conclude  with  an  extract  from  the  preface  to  the  litth? 
tract,  entitled  ‘  A  Voice  from  Canada,’  earnestly  hoping  that 
the  recommendation  with  which  it  closes  will  meet  with  that 
response  to  which  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  tract  justly  entitles 
it. 

‘  The  separation  between  the  Hritish  and  ('anadian  conferences, 
however  painful  the  necessity  which  compelled  it,  has  taken  place  j  it 
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U  now  nn  historical  fact,  which  no  prudence  can  prevent,  and  no  re¬ 
grets  ohliterate.  But  that  this  separation  should  be  followed  up  by  a 
continutms  struggle  for  dominion,  carried  on  by  the  strong  against  the 
weak,  will  lie  regarded  by  the  disciples  of  the  Saviour,  especially  by 
every  one  who  has  imbiljed  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  departed  Wesley, 
more  a  matter  of  temper  than  of  principle.  This  struggle  may  be  per- 
iH»tuated  from  year  to  year ;  the  funds  of  the  Missionary  Society  may 
Ik*  employed  to  fan  the  strife  into  greater  activity ;  every  station, 
every  cha|H*l — nay,  every  inch  of  ground  may  be  combated  :  but,  that 
British  Methodism  should  eventually  swallow  up  and  annihilate  Cana¬ 
dian  MetluKlism,  is  just  as  absurd  to  suppose  as  it  would  be  mischiev¬ 
ous  to  accomplish.  It  ought  not,  as  truly  as  that  it  cannot  be  done. 
But  wliat  is  the  state  of  things  in  the  province,  while  this  strife  is  con¬ 
tinued  ?  Is  not  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  dissipated  by  the  spirit  of 
envy,  jealousy,  petty  triumph  at  success — and  chagrin  at  failure ;  re¬ 
ligion  wounded  in  the  house  of  its  friends  ?  while  infidelity  looks  on, 
and  says, — Aha !  so  would  we  have  it :  and  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
war  nml  confusion,  the  spirit  of  piety  weeps  and  retires,  seeking  its 
rejH»se  in  more  peaceful  climes.  But  it  is  asked.  Is  this  strife  to  be 
|H*rpetual }  Cannot  an  accommodation  \ye  efifected  ?  Is  there  not  a 
wise  man  in  the  whole  council  of  British  Methodists  able  t(»  devise  a 
]dan  of  pacification?  Shall  a  conference  of  eight  hundred  IMethodist 
preachers,  discij^les  of  Him  who  was  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,  follow¬ 
ers  of  an  apostle  w  hose  glorying  was  rather  in  his  infirmities,  and  called 
after  a  man  whose  name  was  every  where  cast  out  as  evil  through  his 
singleiu*ss  of  heart  and  aim  in  saving  souls  : — shall  this  band  of  men 
nuH*t  in  Manchi^ster  at  the  approaching  conference,  and  separate  with¬ 
out  some  siKithing  and  healing  me:isure ;  or  some  approach  tow  ards 
rtTonciliation  ?  And  shall  the  deputations  from  the  Irish  and  Ameri¬ 
can  ronfenmees  sit  silently  by,  w  ithout  attempting  a  kind  and  Christian 
mcfliation  ?  iMethodism  is  not  only  concerned.  Other  bodies  of 
C  hristians  are  liNiking  on  ;  every  w’ell-wisher  to  the  gospel  of  peace  is 
interested  ;  nor  is  it  vanity  to  suppose^  that  the  inhabitants  of  a 
brighter  and  happier  world  are  aw  aiting  an  issue  so  intimately  blended 
with  the  jHnice  of  tlie  church  and  the  spread  of  the  truth.* 


Art.  ^  II.  The  or,  the  IjOtt  Trit>e^:  containing  Eriifcnce 

o/*  thnr  Identity  ;  an  account  of  their  Manners,  Customs,  and  Cere- 
$Honu^  ;  to* fct her  frith  Sketchet  of  Trarel  in  Ancient  Asta/ria,  Airtie- 
Mifi,  fot/i/i,  and  Metoih^tamia  ;  and  I tliut ration*  of  Scripture  Ptvtdiecy* 
By  Asmikl(Jra!«t,  M.I).  I^ndon:  Murray.  1841. 

1  of  this  volume  was  deputed  by  the  American 

r  roreign  Missions  to  visit  the  Nestorian  Christians 

V  r***^'*'’  ^*^^*'*’  ascertain  their  religious  state,  and  the 

facihtH^s  winch  existed  for  introducing  among  them  a  more 
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scriptural  and  vital  piety  than  at  present  exists.  This  branch 
of  tne  Christian  church  has  long  been  shut  out  from  intercourse 
with  Europe.  Surrounded  by  almost  inaccessible  mountains, 
with  hostile  tribes  on  every  hand,  their  existence  has  been  but 
little  known,  and  their  character  and  views  very  partially  un¬ 
derstood.  The  reports  received  of  them  from  the  Persians, 
Kurds,  Turks,  Arabs,  and  others,  have  been  little  adapted  to 
raise  our  estimate  of  their  character,  or  to  induce  any  very 
strong  desire  for  increased  and  more  intimate  communication 
with  them.  Christian  sympathy  has  in  conseciuence  been 
checked,  and  they  have  been  left,  unaided  and  without  esteem, 
to  struggle  with  the  fearful  influences  by  which  they  are  encom¬ 
passed.  The  enterprise  of  our  American  brethren  has  happily 
put  a  period  to  this  state  of  apathy  towards  a  jieople  who,  lunv- 
ever  corrupted  and  secular,  ])resent  many  points  of  special 
interest  to  the  more  enlightened  sections  of  the  church  of 
Christ.  Two  Americans,  Messrs.  Smith  and  Dwight,  visited 
the  Nestorians  in  1831,  and  the  report  which  they  made  to  the 
Board  for  Foreign  Missions,  was  so  favorable  as  to  lead  to  a 
resolution  on  the  part  of  that  body,  to  establish  a  mission 
amongst  this  branch  of  the  primitive  church.  A  medical  man 
was  deemed  most  suitable  for  such  a  field  of  labor,  and  an  appeal 
was  consequently  made  in  1834  to  the  religious  medical  men  of 
America.  To  this  appeal  no  answer  was  for  some  time  re¬ 
turned,  until  our  author,  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the 
summons,  detennined  to  relinquish  an  increasing  ])ractice  in 
Utica,  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  the  incipient  labors  of  the 
Nestorian  mission.  Having  proceeded  to  Constantinople,  Dr. 
(irant  travelled  on  horseback  over  the  mountains  and  plains  of 
Armenia,  sometimes  sheltered  from  the  cold  and  snow  in  the 
corner  of  a  deserted  stable,  and  at  other  times  reposing  more 
luxuriously  beneath  the  canopy  of  an  eastern  tent.  lie  arrived 
at  Tabreez,  one  of  the  commercial  cities  of  I'ersia,  on  the  15th 
October,  1835,  and  met,  as  he  informs  us,  with  a  cordial  recei)- 
tion  from  the  English  residents.  ‘  From  his  excellency,*  he 
says,  ‘  the  right  hon.  Henry  Ellis,  the  British  ambassador  and 
‘  envoy  extraordinary  at  the  court  of  Persia,  with  whom  we  had 
‘  already  formed  a  pleasant  acquaintance  at  Trebezonde,  we 
‘  received  the  kindest  offers  of  aid  and  protection,  and  I  seize  this 
‘  occasion  to  acknowledge  the  same  kind  and  unremitted  favors 
‘  from  his  successors  and  other  English  gentlemen  with  whom 
‘  we  have  met  in  the  east.* 

Our  author’s  first  communication  with  the  Nestorians  was  at 
Ooroomiah,  whither  he  proceeded  from  Tabreez,  in  order  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  contemplated  mission.  His  medical 
skill  gave  him  acceptance  with  all  classes,  and  greatly  facili¬ 
tated  the  object  of  his  journey.  The  Nestorians  in  particular 
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n-joiced  at  his  arrival,  while  their  clergy  evinced  none  of  that 
stMisitiveness  and  suspicion  by  which  tlieir  class  has  too  coiii- 
inonly  been  distinguish(‘d.  the  following  is  our  author’s  ac¬ 
count  of  the  state  in  which  he  found  these  descendants  of  an 
ancient  church. 


*Tlie  sick,  the  lame,  anil  the  blind  gathered  around  by  scores 
and  hundreds,  and  my  fame  was  mmiii  spread  abroad  through  the 
surrounding  country.  W'e  were  regarded  as  public  benefactors,  and 
our  arrival  was  hailed  with  general  joy.  The  Nestorians,  in  ])ar- 
ticular,  welconuil  us  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  affection.  Their 
l)isho|)s  and  ])riests  t<H>k  their  seats  at  our  Uihle,  bowed  with  us  at 
our  family  altar,  drank  in  instruction  with  child-like  docility,  and 
gave  118  their  undivided  influence  and  co-operation  in  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  our  lalxirs  among  their  jieople.  They  regarded  us  as  coad¬ 
jutors  with  them  in  a  necessary  work  of  instruction  and  improve¬ 
ment,  and  not  as  their  rivals  or  successors.  We  had  come,  not  to 
pull  down,  hut  to  build  up ;  to  promote  knowledge  and  piety,  and 
not  to  war  against  their  external  forms  and  rites. 

‘  We  found  much  in  their  character  to  raise  our  hopes.  They 
have  the  greatest  reverence  for  the  Scriptures,  and  were  desirous  to 
have  them  diffused  among  the  peojile  in  a  language  which  all  could 
understand.  In  their  feelings  towards  other  sects  they  are  charitable 
and  lihenil  ;  in  their  forms,  more  simple  and  scriptural  than  the 
papal  and  the  other  oriental  churches.  They  abhor  image-worship, 
auricular  confession,  and  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  ;  and  hence  they 
have  broad  common  ground  with  Protestant  Christians,  so  that,  not 
inappropriately,  they  have  been  called  the  Protestants  of  Asia. 

*  Hut  they  had,  as  a  ])eople,  sunk  into  the  darkness  of  ignorance 
and  hU|K‘rstition :  none  hut  their  clergy  could  read  or  write ;  the 
t'tlucalion  of  their  females  was  entirely  neglected ;  and  they  attached 
great  iin|H)rtauce  to  their  numerous  fasts  and  feasts,  to  the  neglect 
of  purity  of  heart  and  life.  Still  there  are  some  who  now  appear 
to  lead  exemplary  lives,  and  to  sigh  over  the  degradation  of  their 
jH*t»ple.  IndiH'd,  we  cannot  hut  hojH‘  that  something  of  vital  piety 
may  have  continued  to  hum  upon  their  altars  from  the  earliest 
ages  of  the  church,  and  we  trust  it  will  again  shine  forth  in  a  resplen¬ 
dent  flame. 


In  such  a  state  of  things,  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  have  been 
^HTinitted  to  ])rosecute  our  lalxirs  without  a  breath  of  opposition  from 
the  eccU'siastics  or  the  jH'ople. 

i  welve  or  fourtivn  free-schiH»ls  have  been  opened  in  the  villages 
of  the  plain  ;  a  seminary  and  girls’  lM»arding-school  have  been  esta¬ 
blished  on^  the  mission  premisi»s  in  the  city  ;  considerable  p()rtions 
ot  the  Scriptures  have  In'en  translated  into  the  vernacular  language 
of  the  Nestorians.  They  have  opened  their  churches  for  our  Sab- 
jwiiusclniuls  and  the  preaching  of  the  gospel ;  native  helpers  are 
H  ing  raisiHl  up  and  ipialified  for  usefulness ;  our  mission  has  lH*en 
rein  orced  by  accessions  from  America  ;  and  a  press,  with  suitable 
tVjH',  h.is  Uen  sent  out.’— pp.  (>,  7. 
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The  passage  of  the  Tigris  triinsferiv<l  Dr.  Grant  from  Me¬ 
sopotamia  into  Assyria,  upon  tlie  plains  of  wliicli  stood  Nine¬ 
veh,  ‘  that  great  city,’  whose  liumiliation  averted  for  a  time  the 
judgments  threatened  by  tlie  prophet  Jonali,  hut  whose  ruins 
now  testify  the  faithfulness  of  the  prophet’s  warning,  and  the 
fearful  penalty  which  accompanies  transgression.  Having  in¬ 
spected  these  ruins.  Dr.  Grant  proceeded  to  some  villages  of 
tne  Yezidees,  who  possess  the  unenviable  reputation  of  Ixang 
worshippers  of  the  devil.  Such  a  notion  is  obviously  founded  in 
ignorance  of  their  character,  many  points  of  which  betoken  a 
superstitious  reverence  for  the  Christian  faith.  Our  author's 
account  of  this  singular  people  may  serve  to  correct  some  preva¬ 
lent  misconceptions,  and  to  explain  their  origin. 

*  We  became  the  guests  of  one  of  the  chief  Yezidees  of  Baasheka, 
whose  dwelling,  like  others  in  the  place,  was  a  rude  stone  structure, 
with  a  flat  terrace  nmf.  Goarse  felt  carpets  were  spread  for  onr  seats 
in  the  open  court,  and  a  formal  W'elcome  was  given  us,  hut  it  was  evi¬ 
dently  not  a  very  cordial  one.  My  Turkish  cavass  understtMul  the 
reason,  and  at  once  removed  it.  Our  host  had  mistaken  me  for  a 
Mohammedan,  tow’ards  wdiom  the  Y’^ezidees  cherisli  a  settled  aversion. 
As  siMui  as  I  w'as  introduced  to  him  as  a  Christian,  and  lie  had  satistiiMl 
himself  that  this  w'as  my  true  character,  his  wdiole  deportment  was 
changed.  He  at  once  gave  me  a  new  and  cordial  welcome,  and  set 
alioiit  sujiplying  our  w’ants  with  new  alacrity.  He  seemed  to  feel  that 
lie  had  exchanged  a  Moslem  foe  for  a  Christian  friend,  and  1  became 
quite  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  w’hat  I  had  often  heard,  that  the  Y'ezi- 
dees  are  friendly  towards  the  professors  of  Christianity. 

‘  They  are  said  to  cherish  a  high  regard  for  the  Christian  religion,  of 
which  clearly  they  have  some  corrupt  remains.  They  practise  the 
rite  of  baptism,  make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  so  emhlematical  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  the  east,  put  ofif  their  shoes  and  kiss  the  threshold  when 
they  enter  a  Christian  church  ;  and  it  is  said  that  they  often  speak  of 
wine  as  the  blood  of  Christ,  hold  the  cup  with  both  liands,  after  the 
sacramental  manner  of  the  east,  when  drinking  it,  and,  if  a  drop  chance 
to  fall  on  the  ground,  they  gather  it  np  with  religious  care. 

‘  They  believe  in  one  supreme  God,  and,  in  some  sense  at  least,  in 
Christ  as  a  saviour.  Tliey  have  also  a  remnant  of  Sabianism,  or  the 
religion  of  the  ancient  fire-w’orshippers.  They  bow'  in  adoration  before 
the  rising  sun,  and  kiss  his  first  rays  when  they  strike  on  a  wall  or 
other  object  near  them  ;  and  they  w  ill  not  blow  out  a  candle  w  ith 
their  breath,  or  spit  in  the  fire,  lest  they  should  defile  that  sacred 
element. 

*  Circumcision  and  the  passover,  or  a  sacrificial  festival  allied  to  the 
passover  in  time  and  circumstance,  seem  also  to  identify  them  with 
the  Jews  ;  and  altogether  they  certainly  present  a  most  singular  chap¬ 
ter  in  the  history  of  man.* — pp.  30 — 32. 

.  The  system  of  belief  prevalent  among  this  people  has  strong 
points  of  resemblance  to  the  ancient  Manichean  heresy,  and 
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may  probably,  when  more  thoroughly  examined,  throw  some 
considerable  light  on  the  history  and  fortunes  of  that  sect. 
Their  numl)er  cannot  be  accurately  ascertained,  but  evideuily 
falls  much  below  the  computations  of  some  writers.  As  our 
author  proceeded  towards  the  country  of  the  independent  Nes- 
torians,  he  met  with  reports  of  their  character  by  lu)  means 
adapted  to  conciliate  his  esteem,  or  to  increase  tlie  conviction  of 
his  personal  safety.  ‘They  are  regarded  as  almost  invincible, 

‘  and  are  represtuited  as  having  the  power  of  vancjuishing  their 
‘  enemies  by  some  magical  spell  in  their  looks.  ‘  To  the  bor- 
‘  ders  of  their  country,’  said  the  vigorous  pasha  of  Mosul,  ‘  1 
‘  will  iw.  resjxmsible  for  your  safety;  you  may  put  gold  upon 
‘  your  heads,  and  you  will  have  nothing  to  fear;  but  1  warn  you 
‘  that  I  can  protect  you  no  farther.  Those  mountain  infidels 
‘  acknowledge  neither  pashas  nor  kings,  but  from  time*  innne- 
‘  morial  every  man  has  been  his  ow  n  king.’  The  fears  aw  akeiu'd 
by  such  warnings  were  not  likely  to  be  allayed  by  the  recej)- 
tion  with  which  Dr.  Grant  met  on  approaching  the  village  of 
Duree,  after  a  toilsome  ride  of  seven  hours  through  inountaiu 
nassi's.  Voices  of  rough  mountaineers  were  heard  on  every 
haiul  demanding  who  he  was,  what  he  wanted,  whither  he  was 
going,  A:c.,  in  a  manner  which  might  well  have  made  the  boldest 
heart  (juake. 

‘  The  (leinniul  was  repented  by  each  successive  ])arty  we  passed,  till 
tinnllv  the  cry  stH'iued  to  issue  from  the  very  rt>cks  over  our  head, 

*  ho  are  you  ?  whence  do  you  come  ?  what  do  you  w’ant  ?*  A  cry  so 
often  re|Hnit4Hl  in  the  deep  Syriac  gutturals  of  their  stentorian  voices 
was  m>t  a  little  startling :  and  then  their  hold  hearing,  and  a  certain 
tierctMiess  of  expression,  and  spirited  action  and  intonation  of  voice, 
with  the  scrutinizing  impiiry  whether  we  were  f^itholics  or  had  men 
whom  they  might  roh  (as  one  impiired  of  our  Nestorian  guide),  bereft 
my  |s>or  c;ivass  id  the  little  ci»urage  that  had  sustained  him  thus  far  ; 
and  he  manifested  8<»  much  real  alarm  that  I  yielded  to  his  earnest 
TiHpu'st,  and  dismistHHl  him  as  sism  as  w’e  reached  the  house  i>f  the 
hisliop,  whi»  assured  me  that  his  presence  was  no  longer  desirable.’ 

— pp.  50,  51. 

I  he  village  ot  Duree  is  nominally  subject  to  the  Turkish 
gi>\ eminent,  and  is  separated  from  the  proper  country  ot  the 
Independent  Nestorians  by  a  high  range  of  mountains.  Dr. 
Grant  had  bi'i'ii  strongly  advised  not  to  venture  into  this 
countrN  until  he  hail  obtained  an  escort  from  the  patriarch  ;  but 
on  consultation  with  the  hishop  he  resolved  at  once  to  proceed, 
us  he  "ould  thus  save  eight  or  ten  days,  and  hoped  to  gain  the 
giHH  will  ot  the  Nestorians  hv  the  confidence  reposed  in  them. 

eing  duU  iHpiipj>ed  tor  his  ilithcult  and  hazardous  journey,  he 
uet  on  on  the  iHthot  October,  and  after  a  toilsome  ascent  found 
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himself  at  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  where  a  scene  inilescril)- 
ably  grand  was  spread  out  before  him. 

‘  The  country  of  the  independent  Xestoriiins  opened  before  iny 
enraptured  vision  like  a  vast  amphitheatre  of  wild,  precipitous  mouiu 
tains,  broken  with  deep,  dark-UH>king  defiles  and  narrow  glens,  inU» 
few  of  which  the  eye  could  penetrate  so  far  as  to  gain  a  distinct  view 
of  the  cheerful,  smiling  villages  which  have  long  been  the  secure 
abodes  of  the  main  body  of  the  Nestorian  church.  Here  w’as  the  home 
of  a  hundred  tlumsand  Christians,  around  whom  the  arm  of  Omnipo. 
tcnce  had  reared  the  adamantine  ramj)arts  whose  lofty,  snow-capped 
summits  seemed  to  blend  with  the  skies  in  the  distant  horizon, 
Here,  in  their  munition  of  rocks,  has  (lod  preserved,  as  if  for  some 
great  end  in  the  economy  of  his  grace,  a  chosen  remnant  of  his  ancient 
church,  secure  from  the  beast  and  the  false  prophet,  safe  from  the 
flames  of  j)ersecution  and  the  clangor  of  war.  As  I  gazed  and  won¬ 
dered,  I  seemed  as  if  standing  on  Hisgah’s  top,  and  1  could  with  a  full 
heart  exclaim, — 

‘  On  the  mountain's  top  appearing, 

Lo  !  the  sacred  herald  stands  ; 

Welcome  news  to  Zion  bearing, 

Zion  long  in  hostile  lands  ! 

IMourning  caj)tive ! 

God  himself  shall  loose  thy  bands.’ 

*  I  retired  to  a  sequestered  pinnacle  of  rock,  where  I  could  feast  iny 
vision  with  the  sublime  spectacle,  and  ])our  out  my  heartfelt  gratitude 
that  1  had  been  brought  at  length,  through  many  ])erils,  to  iM'hoId  a 
country  frtnn  which  emanated  the  brightest  beams  of  hope  f(»r  the  long 
iKMiighted  emj)ire  of  Mohammedan  delusimi,  by  wlu^se  millions  of 
votaries  1  was  surrounded  on  every  side.  My  thoughts  went  back  t<» 
the  days  when  the  Nestorian  missionaries  were  sj)read  abroad 
thnuighout  the  east,  and  for  more  than  a  thousand  years  continued  to 
])lant  and  sustain  the  standard  of  the  cross  through  the  remote  and 
barhannis  countries  of  Central  Asia,  Tartary,  Mong(dia,  and  China  ;  to 
the  time  when,  as  tradition  and  history  alike  testify,  the  gospel  stand¬ 
ard  was  reared  in  these  mountains  by  apostles’  hands  ;  for  it  was  not 
from  Nest<)rius,  but  from  Thomas,  Hartludomew, 'fhaddeus,  and  others, 
that  this  people  first  received  the  knowledge  of  a  Saviour,  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  sequel. 

‘  I  hN>ked  at  them  in  their  ])resent  state,  sunk  down  intti  the  ignor¬ 
ance  of  semi-barbarism,  and  the  light  of  vital  piety  almost  extinguished 
upon  their  altars,  and  my  heart  bled  for  their  condition.  Hut  Ilojie 
pointed  her  radiant  wand  to  brighter  scenes,  when  all  these  glens,  and 
rocks,  and  vales  shall  echo  and  re-echo  to  the  glad  j>raises  of  our  (iod  ; 
and,  like  a  morning-star,  these  Xest«»rians  shall  arise  to  u.Nher  in  a 
glorious  and  resplendent  day.  Hut,  ere  that  bright  perical  shall  arrive, 
there  is  a  mighty  work  to  be  dime — a  conflict  with  the  powers  of 
darkness  before  the  shout  of  victory.  Let  us  arm  this  brave  band  for 
the  contest.’ — pp.  53 — 55. 
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Dr.  Grant  would  have  been  more  than  human  if  he  had  not 
looked  forward  with  some  emotions  ot  fear  to  the  reception  he 
mi^’^ht  meet  with  trom  these  wild  sons  of  the  mountains,  who  had 
never  before  seen  the  face  of  a  foreigner,  and  who  mi^ht  na¬ 
turally  regard  his  appearance  as  indicative  of  some  sinister 
purpose  on  the  ])art  ot  surrounding  tribes  j  but  the  good  piovi- 
dcnce  of  God  liad  signally  prepared  the  w  ay  of  his  servant,  and 
his  reception  was  in  consecpience  most  friendly  and  warm¬ 
hearted.  The  following  is  our  traveller  s  own  account  of  his 
entertainment. 

‘  G(h1  was  smiling  upon  the  work  in  w  hich  I  was  engaged  ;  prayer 
had  lK»en  heard,  and  the  way  w’as  prepared  before  me  in  a  manner  so 
wonderful  that  I  can  hardly  forbear  repeating  the  account,  thoiigli 
already  made  public. 

‘  The  onlv  person  I  had  ever  seen  from  this  remote  tribe  was  a 
voung  Nestorian,  who  came  to  me  about  a  year  before,  entirely  blind. 
Me  said  he  had  never  expected  to  see  the  light  of  day,  till  my  name 
had  reached  his  country,  and  he  had  been  told  that  1  could  restore  his 
sight.  W  ith  wonderful  perseverance,  he  had  gone  from  village  to 
village  Sleeking  some  one  to  lead  him  by  the  hand,  till,  in  the  course  of 
five  or  six  weeks,  he  had  reached  my  residence  at  Ooroomiah,  where  1 
renmved  the  cataract  from  his  eyes,  and  he  returned  to  his  mountains 
seeing.  Scarcely  had  1  entered  the  first  village  in  his  country  when 
this  young  man,  hearing  of  my  approach,  came  with  a  smiling  coun¬ 
tenance,  lH»aring  in  his  hand  a  present  of  honey,  in  token  of  his  grati¬ 
tude  for  the  restoration  of  his  sight,  and  afforded  me  an  introduction 
to  the  confidence  and  affections  of  his  people.* — p.  56. 

Our  author  spent  a  Sabbath  among  this  primitive  race,  and 
the  narrative  which  he  gives  of  the  manner  of  its  observance 
cannot  fail  to  be  read  with  considerable  interest. 


*  A  thin  piece  of  board  was  struck  rapidly  w  ith  a  mallet,  to  call  the 
villagers  to  church  at  the  rising  of  the  sun.  Each  person,  on  entering 
the  church,  mit  off  his  shoes,  and  testified  his  reverence  for  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  of  (iml  by  kissing  the  door-posts  or  threshold,  and  passed  on  to 
kiss  the  gtispels  lying  upon  the  altar,  then  the  cross,  and  finally  the 
hand  of  his  religious  teacher. 

*  Ihe  church,  like  all  I  saw’  in  the  mountains,  w’as  a  very  solid  stone 
cMhfice,  with  arched  naif,  and  might  stand  for  ages.  Others  that  I 
luiw  had  stiHHl  for  more  than  fourteen  centuries,  according  to  their 
ancient  records.  For  the  narrow’  door  (which  w’ould  not  admit  a  man 
without  much  stoojnng)  the  usual  explanation  was  given,  ‘  .Strait  is  the 
pite,  \'c.,  a  truth  of  w  hich  they  wislied  to  be  reminded  when  entering 
t  It  sanauar>.  The  prayers  and  the  singing  or  chanting  of  the  ])salms 
wtre  a  in  the  ancient  Syriac  language,  and  quite  unintelligible  to  the 
ixmimon  jHH»p  e  ,  but  one  of  the  priests  read  a  iiortion  of  the  gospels, 
and  gave  the  translation  into  the  vulgar  Syriac  spoken  by  the  Nesto- 

aiii  t  us  constituted  the  jireaching.  Sometimes  the  reading 
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is  accouipanied  by  some  explanations  or  logomlary  stories,  of  wliieh 
they  have  many. 

‘  It  was  a  sacramental  occasion  ;  ami  the  broad  and  wine  were  con¬ 
secrated  in  the  sanctuary  or  ‘holy  place’  of  the  church,  and  then 
broujihi  out  by  a  priest  and  a  deacon,  while  each  member  of  ihe 
church  went  fonvard  in  rotation,  and  ])artoi)k  of  a  small  piece  <)f  the 
bread  from  the  hand  of  the  priest,  who  held  a  napkin  to  prevent  any 
particles  from  falling,  as  he  put  the  morsel  into  the  mouth  of  the  com¬ 
municant  ;  and  then  he  drank  otf  the  \vine,  which  was  held  with  great 
care  bv  the  deacon,  so  that  not  a  drop  should  be  spilled.  But  there 
Avas  none  of  tliat  idolatrous  adoration  of  Ihe  host,  so  characteristic  of 
the  mass  of  the  Bomanists  and  of  the  other  oriental  churches.  On 
the  contrary,  tliere  was  almost  a  scriptural  simplicity  in  the  »)bservance 
of  this  solemn  ordinance. 

‘  The  priest  who  had  otliciated  in  the  [wayeis  ami  ins: ruction  of  the 
congregation  first  partook  of  the  sacred  elements,  and  then  invited  me 
to  partake.  Hitherto  I  had  never  partaken  of  this  ordinance  with  the 
Nestorians ;  but  to  have  declined  under  present  circumstances  would 
have- done  as  much  injustice  to  my  own  feelings  as  to  theirs.  For 
many  months  I  had  not  been  ])rivileged  with  coming  to  the  table  of 
the  Lord  ;  (lod  had  in  great  mercy  i)reserved,mc  through  many  j)erils, 
and  brought  me  among  a  people  who  had  received  the  gospel  from  the 
apostles  and  immediate  disciples  of  our  Savitmr,  and  had  preserved  its 
doctrines  with  a  great  degree  (►f  purity  ;  and  though  there  was  ])ainful 
evidence  of  a  great  want  of  sj)irilual  life,  I  was  encouraged  to  hope 
that  some  almost  smothered  sparks  of  vital  piety  were  still  burning 
upon  these  altars.  1  could  not  but  regard  it  as  a  branch  of  the  true 
church  of  God,  though  immersed  in  the  darkness  of  gr<>ss  ignorance, 
superstition,  and  s])iritual  torpor,  yet  not  of  death.  But  there  was 
still  much  in  their  character  and  circumstances  of  deep  and  lively  in¬ 
terest  ;  my  heart  was  drawn  out  towards  them  in  warm  affection  ;  ami 
seldom  have  I  commemorated  the  dying  love  of  Christ  under  circum¬ 
stances  more  deeply  interesting  than  among  these  primitive  Christians, 
in  tlie  wild  mountains  of  ancient  Assyria. 

‘  There  was  a  great  stillness  and  propriety  of  deportment  in  the 
congregation,  and  all  retired  without  noise  or  cemfusion.  In  passing 
out,  each  person  received  at  the  door  a  very  thin  leaf  bread,  rolled 
together,  and  enclosing  a  morsel  of  meat.  This  was  the  ‘  love  feast  * 
of  the  early  Christians  of  the  first  and  second  centuries.* 

‘  Several  of  the  people  then  went  to  the  house  of  the  church  stew¬ 
ard,  and  partook  of  a  more  substantial  but  plain  re])ast,  retiring  soon 
after  to  their  houses  or  calling  upon  their  more  immediate  friends, 
riie  day  was  observed  w  ith  far  more  propriety  than  I  have  seen  among 
other  Christians  of  the  east.  There  was  a  general  stillness  throughoiit 
the  village,  such  as  I  have  noticed  in  few'  places  in  more  highly-favored 
lands.  There  was  no  noisy  merriment,  no  attention  to  secular  busi¬ 
ness  ;  and  the  social  intercourse  of  the  people  w'as  nothing  more  than 
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whai  was  pructisetl  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  churcb.  Formerly  tliey 
ure  Huiil  li»  have  rt'jriirded  the  Christian  Sabbath  with  so  much  sacred- 
ncHs  as  to  put  to  death  persons  for  travelling  on  that  holy  day. 

‘  In  the  eveninj;  many  of  the  people  aj^ain  assembled  for  worship  at 
the  clinrch,  and  morning  and  eveninj^  prayers  are  otfered  there  throuirh 
the  whole  week.  Hut  unlike  what  I  have  seen  any  where  else  in  the 
east,  many  of  the  pi‘ople  say  their  prayers  in  their  own  dwellinjis, 
insU'ad  of  poinj:  to  the  church  during  the  week  ;  and  a  small  wooden 
cross  may  be  seen  hanging  from  a  pi>st  for  them  to  kiss  before  jirayers  ; 
a  practice  which  they  regard  as  a  simple  expression  of  love  to  Christ, 
and  faith  in  his  death  and  atonement.  The  cross,  however,  is  not 
considered  in  any  sense  as  an  object  of  religious  worship.’ — pp.  (ill— (ilk 

'riiere  is  a  great  dearth  of  the  inspired  volume  amongst  tlie 
Ncstorians,  and  we  need  not  therefore  wonder  at  tlieir  low  state 
of  religious  information,  or  at  tlie  many  corruptions  by  which 
tht‘ir  faith  and  practice  are  distinguished.  Cut  off  from  inter¬ 
course  with  otiier  Christians,  and  destitute  tlieinselves  of  the 
good  word  of  life,  it  is  no  marvel  that  they  should  liave  lost 
much  of  the  simplicity  of  Scripture  truth,  and  have  been  h  d 
aw  ay  by  ‘  divers  and  strange  doctrines.* 

‘  At  Asheetha,*  says  Dr.  Grant,  ‘  I  became  the  guest  of  priest 
Auraham  (Abraham),  who  is  reputed  the  most  learned  Nestoriaii  now 
living.  He  has  spent  twenty  years  of  his  life  in  WTiting  and  reading 
Isviks,  and  has  thus  done  much  to  sup])ly  the  w’aste  of,  if  not  to 
replenish,  the  Xestorian  literature.  Hut  even  he  had  not  an  entire 
Bible ;  and  though  the  Nestorians  have  preserved  the  Scriptures  in 
manuscript  with  great  care  and  purity,  so  scarce  are  the  copies,  that  I 
have  not  found  but  a  single  Nestorian,  and  that  one  the  patriarch, 
their  spiritual  head,  wIh»  possessed  an  entire  Hible  ;  and  even  that  was 
in  half  a  dozen  ditferent  vtdumes.  Ihus  divided,  one  man  has  the 
(iospels,  another  the  Epistles,  the  Psalms,  the  Pentateuch,  or  the 
Prophets.  Portions  of  the  Scriptures  are  also  contained  in  their 
church  liturgy  or  ritual.  The  book  of  Revelation,  and  tw’o  or  three  of 
the  shorter  epistles,  they  did  not  possess  till  furnished  wdth  them  by 
our  mission ;  and  these  portions  of  the  Hible  appear  not  to  have 
reached  them  when  their  canon  was  made  up.  Hut  they  readily 
reci'ived  them  u|)on  the  testimony  of  other  Christian  nations,  and  the 
internal  evidence  of  their  authenticity. 

1  he  Nestorians  attach  the  greatest  value  to  the  Scriptures,  and  arc 
desirous  to  have  them  multiplied  among  their  pe(»ple,  in  a  language 
which  all  understand  ;  and  when  I  told  priest  Auraham  of  the  power 
of  the  press  to  multiply  books,  his  keen  expressive  eye  was  lighted  up 
with  a  new  brilliancy,  and  he  manifested  a  strong  desire  to  see  it  in 
ojHTation  here. 

‘  Siving  me  take  the  catalopjue  of  his  small  library,  he  begged  me  to 
write  down  his  application  for  the  Scriptures  he  had  requested ;  and 
others  follownig  his  example  8;ud,  ‘  W  rite  down  my  name:’  "  Write 
mv  name,  that  I  may  have  the  gospels  too refeirrng  to  the  four  gos- 
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pels  in  llio  ancient  Syriac,  which  is  tlie  tmly  portion  of  the  Bihle 
printed  in  the  Nestoriaii  character.’ — ]>]).  Bo.  BB. 

The  most  j)loasing  feature  in  the  present  condition  of  tins 
pro|)le,  is  the  readiness  which  they  evince  to  receive  more  per¬ 
fect  instruction.  The  clergy,  as  well  as  the  laity,  appear  to  he 
fullv  sensihle  of  their  own  deficiencies,  and  to  look  forward 
witii  joyful  anticipation  to  a  more  continuous  ifitereourse  with 
Christians  of  America  and  Britain.  The  [)atriarch  of  the  tribe 
welcomed  the  missionary  exj)lorer  as  a  harbing(‘r  of  good  to  his 
peo|)le.  ‘  INly  heart,’  said  he,  *  is  rejoiced  that  \  see  your  face, 
and  you  will  make  my  house  your  home,  and  regard  me  as 
vour  elder  brother.’  The  office  of  this  ecclesiastic  embraces  the 
civil  as  well  as  the  religious  interests  of  his  people,  and  his  dis¬ 
position  is  eminently  friendly  to  their  advancement  in  the 
peaceful  arts  of  a  more  civilized  life. 

^  The  ])atriarch  is  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  above  the  middle 
stature,  well  ])rop()rtioiied,  with  a  pleasant,  exj)ressive,  and  rather 
intelligent  countenance ;  while  his  large  flowing  robes,  his  Koordish 
turban,  and  his  long  grey  beard,  give  him  a  patriarchal  and  venerable 
aspect,  which  is  heightened  by  a  uniformly  dignified  demeanor.  Were 
it  not  for  the  youthful,  fire  in  his  eye,  and  his  vigor  and  activity,  1 
should  have  thought  him  nearer  fifty  than  thirty-eight.  Hut  his 
friends  assured  me  that  tl»e  hoariness  of  his  beard  and  locks  was  that 
of  care,  and  not  (»f  age.  Ilis  situation  is  certainly  a  ditlicult  and 
responsible  one,  since  he  is,  in  an  imjiortant  sense,  the  temporal  as 
well  as  the  spiritual  head  of  his  people.  To  preserve  harmony  and 
settle  ditferences  between  the  various  tribes  of  his  spirited  moun¬ 
taineers,  and  with  the  Koords  by  whom  they  are  surrounded,  is  a 
labor  that  w'ould  tax  the  wisdom  and  jiatience  of  the  greatest  states¬ 
man  ;  and  I  could  hardly  wcuider  that  the  hoar-fr(»st  of  care  was  pre¬ 
maturely  settling  upon  his  locks.  It  was  (piite  evident  that  the  patri¬ 
arch’s  anxiety  extended  not  less  to  the  temporal  than  to  the  spiritual 
wants  of  his  flock  ;  as  his  first  inquiries  related  ]>articularly  to  their 
political  ]>rospecls,  the  movements  in  Turkey,  the  designs  of  the  Euro- 
jjoan  pow'crs  with  regard  to  these  countries ;  and  w  liy  they  did  not 
come  and  break  the  arm  of  Mohammedan  power,  by  w^hich  many  f>f 
his  people  had  been  so  long  oppressed,  and  for  fear  of  which  the  main 
iHuly  of  them  were  shut  up  in  their  mountain  fastnesses. 

‘  He  is  pacific  in  his  disposition,  and  he  carries  his  rifle  in  the  antici¬ 
pation  of  an  encounter  with  the  brown  bear,  the  wolf,  hyena,  or  w  ild 
hoar  of  their  mountains,  rather  than  w'ith  the  expectation  of  fighting 
their  enemies  the  Koords.  But  while  the  latter  never  enter  the  cen¬ 
tral  parts  of  their  countrv,  they  are  sometimes  brought  into  c(dlision 
with  them  on  their  borders,  as  already  noticed.  Such  had  recently 
been  the  case  in  Tehoma  and  Jelu  ;  and  during  my  visit  at  the  patri¬ 
arch’s,  lio  was  called  upon  to  decide  what  should  be  done  w'ith  two 
Koords  who  had  been  taken  bv  his  ])eople  from  a  tribe  that  had  some 
time  before  put  tw’o  Xestorians  to  death.  Blood  for  blood  is  still  the 
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law ;  Jintl  custom  requires  that  a  tribe  be  held  accountable  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  each  of  its  members.  Hence  it  mattered  not  whether  the 
individuals  they  had  taken  were  iiiiilty  of  the  murder  ;  it  was  enoujjh 
that  they  Mon^ied  t(»  the  same  tribe,  and  by  right  they  should  die. 
The  patViarch,  however,  was  inclined  to  mercy,  while  his  people,  at 
the  same  time,  must  rtveive  justice.  After  due  deliberation  and 
investigation  of  the  casi‘,  the  patriarch  at  length  decided  that,  inas¬ 
much  as  his  people  had  brought  the  captive  Koords  into  their  own 
houses,  they  had,  in  a  sense,  become  their  guests,  and,  consequently, 
their  lives  must  be  spared,  but  they  might  accept  a  ransom  from  the 
Koords;  and  thus  the  matter  was  finally  settled.* — pp.  i\\ — 

Their  form  of  church  government  is  essentially  episcopal, 
thougli,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  tribe,  not  a  bishop  is  to 
he  found  amongst  the  indej)endent  Nestorians.  Foreign  intlii- 
ence  has  greatly  moulded  tlieir  religious  fonns,  though  enough 
wo\dd  seem  to  remain  to  indicate  the  character  originally 
impressed  on  their  institutions.  The  income  of  the  patriarch  is 
moderate,  aiul  his  style  of  living  simple  and  unostentatious. 

On  the  whole,  we  cannot  but  regard  Dr.  Grant’s  introduction 
to  this  interesting  people  as  opening  up  a  new  and  promising 
sphere  of  labor  to  the  churches  of  America  and  Britain.  Lo¬ 
cated  amidst  the  followers  of  iMohammed,  they  possess  many 
opportunities  for  propagating  the  true  faith,  which  no  other 
peo|>le  can  command,  and  may  be  fitted,  when  better  instructed 
themselves,  for  the  conversion  of  those  deluded  votaries  to  the 
faith  and  hop(‘s  of  the  gospel.  We  trust  that  the  American 
church  will  follow  up  vigorously  the  steps  already  taken,  and 
shall  be  ha|)j)y  to  fimi,  that  the  circulation  of  Dr.  (Jrant’s 
volume  has  served  to  enkindle  amongst  ourselves  a  feel¬ 
ing  similar  to  that  from  which  his  mission  originated.  We 
have  confined  our  notice  to  the  former  part  of  his  volume, 
and  have  done  so  designedly.  The  latter  and  larger  part 
is  occu|)ied  in  an  attempt  to  prove,  that  these  oriental 
Christians  are  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  ten  tribes  which 
Shalmanezer  transported  into  Assyria  some  hundred  years  be¬ 
fore  the  birth  ot  Christ.  The  theory  is  supj)orted  by  some 
strong  points,  and  is  well  worthy  of  attentive  consideration. 
\\  e  abstain^  for  the  present,  however,  from  entering  on  it,  as  it 
wo\dd  re(]iiire,  for  its  due  examination,  a  much  larger  space 
than  we  have  at  our  command. 
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elections  are  now  concluded;  and,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  reform  era,  Toryism  has  achieved  a  parliamentary 
majority.  The  nation  has  refused  to  respond  to  the  invocation 
of  the  \V  hi;;  ministry,  and  a  larj^e  accession  to  the  ranks  of  their 
o|)ponents  has  in  consequence  taken  place.  This  result  of  the 
(piecn’s  appeal  to  the  country  is  too  palpable  to  be  denied,  and 
too  instructive  to  be  permitted  to  |)ass  without  comment  or  in- 
(piiry.  The  event  is  pregnant  with  counsel.  It  is  calculated 
to  teach  succeeding  generations  lessons  of  no  mean  worth ;  and 
will  not  have  hapj)ened  in  vain,  if  itlead  our  public  men  to  an 
honest  and  thorough  investigation  of  the  causes  which  havti 
j)roduced  so  startling  a  change  in  the  aspect  of  public  affairs. 
A  party,  which  eight  years  ago*  opened  the  session  with  a 
majority  of  three  hundred  and  sLrU/y  is  now  left  in  a  decided 
minority  after  a  direct  and  earnest  appeal  from  the  monarch  to 
the  constituencies. 

It  would  be  sheer  folly  to  ascribe  this  result  to  any  isolated 
fact.  Many  influences  have  been  silently  and  gradually  con¬ 
verging  to  a  point,  all  of  which  must  be  traced  out  and  be 
honestly  appreciated,  if  we  would  rightly  understand  the  catas- 
trophe  which  has  befallen  us. 

If  it  be  asked,  Why,  if  the  nation  values  reform,  has  not  the 
nation  stood  uj)  in  its  behalf  ?  Why,  if  the  people  care  for 
free-trade,  have  not  the  peojile  sent  representatives  who  would 
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iui\ocate  it  to  pailianient  I  It  may  be  replied,  that  after  aiuilyz- 
inir  with  candor  the  inlluences  and  circumstances  adverted  to, 
we  find  it  impossible  to  ascribe  the  altered  position  of  parties  in 
the  House  of  Commons  to  a  conviction  in  the  public  mind  of 
the  injustice  and  undesirableness  of  a  liberal  commercial  policy. 
Far  d'lrterent  causes  are  to  be  assigned  in  explanation  ot  the 
change,  to  some  of  which  we  purpose  briefly  directing  attention. 

It  is  in  no  (juerulous  or  disheartened  temper  that  we  do  this, 
neitluu-  are  we  disposed  to  press  more  heavily  than  the  case 
imperatively  requires  on  the  administration  whose  term  of  otlice 
has  nearly  expired.  It  were  easy  to  ado|)t  the  language  now 
so  general  with  liberal  journals,  and  to  seek  for  a  solution 
of  the  enigma  in  the  defective  state  of  the  reform  registration. 
But  such  a  course  is  as  impolitic  as  it  is  unsound.  The  state 
of  the  registration  was  but  a  symptom  of  a  deeper  and  more  iatal 
disease,  which  must  be  probed  —  thoroughly  and  fearlessly 
probed — if  we  would  restore  healthful  life  and  action  to  the 
public  mind.  The  Tories  aimed  at  the  spoils  of  oflice.  This 
was  their  object,  and  the  registration-court  was  the  scene  where 
they  contended  for  it.  Reformers,  on  the  other  hand,  desired 
the  correction  of  abuses  and  the  free  expansion  of  national 
eiuTgies,  hut  seeing  no  hope  of  the  attainment  of  their  object, 
and  having  lost  confidence  in  their  former  leaders,  they  neg¬ 
lected  the  means  by  which  only  it  could  be  secured. 

1.  The  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  elections  which 
have  just  terminated  was  the  apathy  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
laople.  They  were  inditferent  about  the  result  of  the  struggle, 
iielieving  it  to  lx*  rather  a  party  than  a  national  contest.  The 
pi'oplc  had  in  fact  lost  confidence  in  the  energy  and  hoiu'st 
intiMitions  of  Lord  Melbourne’s  administration  ;  and  it  was  there¬ 
fore  impossible  for  any  promises  to  outweigh  past  facts.  They 
knew  that  the  administration  had  become  timid,  teinpori/ing, 
and  conservative ;  had  sought  to  repress  rather  than  to  guide 
the  pomilar  mind,  had  consorted  with  the  hereditary  enemies  of 
F.nglish  liberty  rather  than  with  its  friends,  had  looked  to  class 
interests  and  the  judgment  of  a  clique  rather  than  to  the  obvious 
recpiireinents  of  the  great  body  of  the  nation.  Such  was  the 
impression  extensively  prevalent  just  prior  to  the  bringing  for¬ 
ward  of  the  budget,  and  the  consequence  which  followed  was 
perfectly  natural.  Flic  elections  of  1841  read  statesmen  the 
important  le>son  that  it  is  <lifliciilt  to  secure  the  confidence  t)l 

tu  |>eople,  and  next  to  impossible  to  recover  that  confidence 
when  once  forfeited. 


‘  Facilis  descensus  Averni ; 

‘  ed  rcvocare  praduni,  superasque  evadere  ad  auras, 
opus,  hie  labor  est.’ 
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*  The  measures  now  brought  bei’ore  the  country,’  said  the 
people,  ‘  may  or  may  not  be  good  in  themselves,  but  have  not 

*  the  ministers  adopted  them  at  the  eleventh  hour  us  a  last  shift 
<  to  keep  themselves  in  office?  Why  did  they  not  bring  them 

*  forward  when  they  had  power  to  command  attention  ?  Why 
‘  have  they  delayed  them  till  this  juncture  ?  A  death-bed  re- 
‘  pentance  is  seldom  genuine, — it  is  barely  possible  that  it  may 
‘  oe  so.  When  you  had  large  majorities  why  did  you  give  up 

*  sound  principles  and  good  measures  to  purchase  the  favor  of 
‘  Tory  lords  who  afterwards  taunted  you  with  abandoning  your 
‘  bills  ?  You  were  elected  by  the  peoj)le ;  but  you  looked  for 
‘  suj)port  to  their  enemies :  you  must  now'  gather  tlie  fruit  of 
‘  your  own  blunder.  Why  have  you  not  abolished  church- 
‘  rates,  condemned  in  turn  bv  Lord  Altliorp  and  Sir  Robert 
‘  Peel,  and  dispensed  w  ith  in  Ireland  ?  Why  has  not  the  land 

*  been  purged  of  ecclesiastical  courts,  sentenci‘d  by  a  royal 
‘  commission,  and  pronounced  to  be  grievances  by  the  House  of 
‘  Commons  ?  Wliy  did  w  e  hear  jests  thrown  out  by  a  secretary 
‘  of  state  against  Thorogood — a  victim  of  sj)iritual  injustice, 

‘  in  order  to  catch  a  smile  from  Tory  op})onents  ?  Why  was 
‘  i\\c  jhuilitij  of  the  reform  bill  talked  of,  when  education  and 
‘  intelligence  w  ere  sj)reading  among  the  masses  of  the  people, — 

^  when  the  system  of  registration,  and  the  want  of  j)rotection  to 
‘  voters  w  ere  making  things  worse  than  they  w  ere  j>rior  to  1832  ? 

‘  We  are  of  o|)inibn  that  the  Whigs  can  do  more  good  on  the 
‘  opposition  side  of  the  house  than  on  the  treasnnj  bi  nclns. 

‘  Defeat  will  teach  them  wisdom,  and  endow  them  with  the 

pow  er  of  discriminating  between  friends  and  foes.’ 

Thus  argued  large  masses  of  the  people  ;  and  w  e  must  admit, 
more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  that  there  was  too  much  truth  in 
their  reflections.  We  are  not  insensible  of  the  benefits  which 
have  accrued  to  the  country  from  the  W  hig  government,  nor 
are  w  e  so  befooled  as  to  liken  it  to  that  of  their  opponents.  The 
error  of  the  jiarty  has  been  a  mistrust  of  the  people,  a  shrinking 
hack  from  the  legitimate  issues  of  their  own  principles,  a  morbid 
a|)j)rehension  of  the  popular  mind  becoming  too  powerful  for 
their  control,  and  too  enlightened  to  permit  the  further  con¬ 
tinuance  of  aristocratical  immunities.  This  is  the  rock  on 
which  they  foundered,  and  we  need  not  therefore  wonder  at 
their  present  discomfiture.  The  benefits  they  have  conferred 
are  manifold  and  vast,  and  we  deeply  dcjilore,  for  their  sakes, 
as  well  as  for  that  of  our  country,  that  they  were  not  (pialifi(‘d 
for  the  yet  greater  work  which  has  to  be  perf()rm(‘d.  A  teinjio- 
rary  retreat  from  office  may  not  be  without  its  effect,  in  pre¬ 
paring  them  to  act  with  greater  firmness  and  on  a  more  com- 
}>rehensive  jiolicy. 

2.  Another  circumstance,  which  has  tended  in  no  small  dr- 
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to  produce  the  present  discointiture  of  the  liberal  pai  iiu- 
ment'.iry  juirty,  is  the  fact  that  Tory  organization  has  converted 
the  reiiistration  system  into  an  offensive  powcT  against  th(‘ 
j)eoj)ler  That  system,  as  we  have  frequently  taken  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  explaininir,  contains  a  series  of  petty,  vexatious,  perplex- 
inir  provisions,  which  it  is  diilicult  for  plain  men  to  comprehend, 
aiid  more  ditficult  for  the  mass  of  the  constituencies  accurately 
to  comply  with,  'fhe  Tory  party,  by  skilful  arrangimients, 
which  their  superior  wealth*  has  ena])ie(i  them  to  make,  have 
slowly  and  steadily,  year  after  year,  secured  advantages  over 
the  Liberals;  placmg*on  the  register  (tiie  ToO  tenant  at  will 
clause  affording  them  every  facility)  all  their  partizans  who 
possessed  doubtful  or  fictitious  (pialilications ;  and  raising  evt  ry 
objection  that  practised  ingenuity  could  suggest,  against  men 
unlikely  to  c()-o])erate  with  them.  As  long  as  the  present  ex- 
pensive  system  lasts,  the  Tories  will  continue  to  possess  great 
advantages  over  tiie  less  wealthy  party  ;  still  it  is  our  duty  to 
impress  upon  tlu*  friends  of  reform  in  Liiigland,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  that  vigilance,  earnestness,  and  perseverance  on  their 
part  can  efli'ct  more  tlian  has  been  effected.  If  they  wish  to 
repair  the  loss  which  they  have  sustained,  tliey  must  cojiy  the 
examjile  of  the  enemy,  and  recollect  tliat  one  of  the  great 
moving  causes  of  Tory  success  at  the  elections  just  concluded, 
was  the  attention  ])aid  by  the  Tories  to  registration,  and  the 
negligence  of  tin*  laberals  with  reference  to  it. 


d.  .Again  and  again  have  we  impressed  it  upon  the  AVhig 
(lovernment  and  their  supporters,  that  unless  theij  adopted  some 
measures  to  protect  the  electors  in  the  e.i'crcisc  of  their  fran¬ 
chise^  it  would  be  rain  to  hope  for  the  continuance  of  a  majority 
in  the  House  of  (\nninons,  and  that  their  own  downfall  was 
inevitable.  \\  e  told  them  that  the  Tory  party  had  means  of 
coercion  and  influence  at  their  command,  witli  whichj  in  the 
long  run,  it  would  be  impossible  to  cope,  llullied,  intimidated, 
and  wrought  upon  by  a  thousand  subtle  influences,  electors  in 
many  cases  within  our  recent  knowledge  have  exclaimed,  tht‘ 
AN  liigs  now  r(‘(pnre  our  support,  why  have  they  refused  us  Tin: 
HAi.i.oT,  which  would  have  secured  fair  play  and  lib(*rt\'  of 
action  ?  lo  the  absence  of  the  ballot  must  be  mainly  ascribed 
the  disopjanization  of  tiie  Liberal  party  and  the  strength  of  the 
Lyrics.  No  measure  was,  or  is,  more  universally  jiopular ;  and 
the  intlucnce  ot  patronage  possessed  or  anticipated,  and  the 
calculations  ot  registration  attorneys  would  be  alike  defeated 
secret  votinp.  Lut  the  prophetfe  advice  of  Mr.  Grote  and 
ot  ler.s  was  unlu'tMh'd,  till  tlu‘  (wil  day  arrived  that  disclosed 
t»rd»ery.  falsehood,  force,  unmanly  intrigue,  and  insolent  dicta¬ 
tion,  in  aiti\e  ojicration  against  free  trade,  religious  liberty,  and 
pro^ressue  reform. 
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4.  Ill  addition  to  tlie  causes  enumerated,  others  of  a  more 
teinporarv,  but  not  less  potent  nature,  remain  to  be  disclosed. 
Tiik  FRKE  TRADK  PRINCIPLES,  ])romul^ated  by  the  ministers  of 
the  crown,  (ilanncd  the  (iristiK'nici/.  'fhey  felt  that  those  prin¬ 
ciples  cut  at  the  root  of  their  monopolies;  and  tlie  men  of 
lands  and  rivers,  who  boast  that  they  possess  the  strength  of 
the  hills,  knew  that,  if  their  corn-mono|)oly  were  crushed,  their 
hauiihty  political  pretensions  would  soon  afterwards  be  set  at 
noiPjiht.  The  monopolists,  therefore,  j)ut  forth  their  united 
strenj^th.  They  clubbed  their  purses,  and  formed  a  joint  stiK'k 
company  for  mutual  assurance,  and  the  defeat  of  lice  trade 
theories.  The  corn  monopolist  said  to  the  suoar  monopolist, 

‘  Let  us  n'o  to  the  timber  and  cotfee  monopolist,  and  sav.  If  vou 
‘  will  hefnend  us,  we  will  hrfrieud  tjou.  Do  you  defend  tin* 

‘  corn  and  sugar  monopolies,  and  we  w  ill  in  turn  support 
‘  vours.’  The  combined  mono|iolists  addressinl  themselvc's  to 
the  clerffij  for  aid;  and  through  the  length  and  br(*adth  of  tlur 
land  tlie  clergy  rose  en  masse;  for  when  monopolies  were 
threaten(‘d  they  fancied  their  craft  was  in  danger,  'fhe  hu)d- 
lords  then  began  to  play  upon  the  ignorance,  prejudices,  and 
fears  of  the  farmers.  I^irsons  beat  ‘the  pulpit  drum;' 
tracts,  handbills,  and  newspajiers,  were  circulated,  gratuitously, 
on  every  estate.  Agents  and  stewards  went  howling  over  tin? 
earth, — declaring  that  a  free  trade  would  reduce  the  price  of 
corn  from  per  ejuarter  to  45^.,  or  perhaps  to  40.?.  Woe* ! 
Woe !  was  on  their  lijis  from  morning  to  evening,  anel  from 
evening  to  morning,  flrateirs  in  tap-roeims  and  at  the  market- 
])lace  never  ceased  to  erv — ‘  Jbdn  to  British  A(/riculture  and 
talke*d  of  rents,  taxes,  and  the  workhouse,  till  the  farmers  weae? 
thoroughly  frightene*d  !  In  aelelition  to  these  apjiliances  every 
lanellord  exerted  himself  as  if  he  had  staked  his  all  upon  the 
hazard  of  the  die,  and  threatened  his  caj)-in-hand  tenant,,  if  for 
an  instant  the  latter  hesitaf(*d  to  promise  su|)port  to  ‘  the  far¬ 
mer's  friend.'  A  panic  umpiestionably  S4*iz(‘d  upon  the  agricul¬ 
turists,  who  feared  that  their  hard  (‘arnings,  and  not  extravagant 
war  rents,  would  be  affected  by  the  projioscd  change,  and  ccudd 
not  see  that  if  a  slight  fall  w  as  experienced  in  the  price  of  corn, 
farmers  on  the  other  hand  would  be  able  to  purchase?  coffc'e*, 
sugar,  and  other  necessaries,  at  a  much  more  moderate  rate. 
The  result  of  this  movement  was,  that  out  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty-nine  English  county  members,  but  twenty  two  liherals 
were  returneel;  many  of  whom,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  pledged 
themselv(*s  to  su])j)oi*t  the  corn-laws. 

o.  The  fears  of  the  working  classes  in  towns  and  manufac¬ 
turing  districts,  were,  in  turn,  jilayed  upon.  .Mechanics  and 
laborers  were  shocked  with  the  announcement  that  cheap  bread 
meant  loir  mnqes  ;  and  the  fallacy  was  urged  with  obstinacy 
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and  vehemence,  and  was  glossed  over  with  all  the  plausibility 
that  sophistry  could  devise.  In  Liverpool,  Hull,  lieltast,  Dub¬ 
lin,  Ixieds,  Bradford,  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  and 
Northiiinl)erland,  the  fraud  was  but  too  successful.  It  was  Sir 
UolH*rt  IV^efs  jK)licy  to  accelerate  a  dissolution  of  parliaiueiit 
before  his  fallacies  could  be  dissipated  by  full  and  fair  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  his  trick  has  so  far  accomplished  its  object ;  but 
after  all  give  us  truth  against  all  the  world :  in  the  end  it  will 
come  oft  conqueror,  although  baffled  for  a  season. 

(i.  Beside  the  foregoing  causes,  must  be  noticed  agitation 
on  the  subject  of  the  Pooh  Law.  The  Tories,  who  were  j>ar- 
lies  to  the  })assing  of  that  law,  and  who  were,  in  an  especial 
manner,  gainers  by  it,  (because  it  was  in  the  agricultural  dis¬ 
tricts  more  especially  that  the  old  poor-law  systcun  displayed 
all  its  corrupting  influence  and  prodigal  expenditure,)  declaimed, 
nevertheless,  patlietically  against  the  new  law,  and  sought,  by 
making  charges  of  inhumanity  against  their  Liberal  o|)ponents, 
to  excite  the  feelings  of  the  poor  on  their  behalf.  Many 
reformers,  who  felt  the  importanc-e  of  that  law  as  a  tiunporary 
means  to  check  and  cure  extraordinary  local  disorders,  and 
generally  a|)proved  of  the  economy  and  improved  management, 
were  anxious  to  mitigate  some  of  its  harsh  clauses,  and  take 
more  effectual  guarantees  fur  a  mild  administration  of  its  pro¬ 
visions;  but  the  cant  of  ‘  the  Whig  Poor  Law’  was  incessantly 
dinned  in  the  public  ear,  and,  in  most  cases,  the  cry  operated 
in  favor  of  the  'furies. 

7.  'fhat  chartism  has,  in  some  degree,  tended  to  injure  the 
Liberal  cause  must  be  granted ;  although  its  powers  of  mis¬ 
chief  have  b(‘en  greatly  exaggerated  for  obvious  purposes, 
(tenerally  speaking,  however,  the  Chartists  threw  the  votes  and 
the  influence  they  possessed  into  the  Tory  scale;  for  wliich  un¬ 
principled  conduct  it  will  be  well  if  their  new  friends  give  them 
no  nuison  bitterly  to  repent. 

I  he  general  result  of  the  elections  is  as  follows : 
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In  the  abo\e  calculation,  Thetford,  for  which  place  there  is  a 
double  leturn,  is  entered  on  Imth  sides;  and  ^leath  countv  is 
Uid  ( ntt  red  at  all,  as  ^!r.  1 1  Connell  has  also  been  eleett'd  for 
the  countv  of  ( ork  ;  the  general  statement  of  the  losses  and 
gams  of  both  parties  is  as  follows: _ 
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Here  then  is  a  decided  majority  of  seventy-eight  against  a 
Liberal  government ;  a  majority  which  is  the  more  significant 
when  compared  with  the  majorities  commanded  by  the  Liberals 
after  the  elections  in  1834,  1835,  and  1837.  The  numbers  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Peel  parliament  being  35()  liberals,  302  Conser¬ 
vatives :  the  numbers  returned  in  1837  being  330  Liberals,  322 
Conservatives. 

The  English  counties,  it  will  be  observed,  form  the  strong¬ 
holds  of  monopoly.  In  the  English  cities  and  boroughs  there 
is  a  majority  of  ten  in  favor  of  tree  trade ;  the  great  metropolis 
returning  thirteen  Jaberals,  and  but  three  Tories,  two  of  whom 
are  in  favor  of  a  revision  of  the  taritf.  In  the  Scottish  cities  and 
boroughs  free  trade  has  also  commanded  a  majority,  and  in  both 
the  counties  and  boroughs  of  Ireland  there  are  majorities  in  favor 
of  the  same  cause.  In  the  Scotch  counties  there  is  a  loss  of  two 
seats  to  the  Liberals;  but  it  is  of  great  conse(pience  to  observe  that 
Ranff,  Caithness,  Fife,  Forfar,  Kinross,  Kirkcudbright,  Shetland 
and  Orkney,  Sutherland,  and  Wigtonshire,  the  staple  productions 
of  which  are  derived  from  the  soil,  and  the  agriculturists  of 
which  are  admitted  to  be  the  best  cultivators  in  the  world,  hare 
declared  in  favor  of  free  trade.  Although  then  the  Conserva¬ 
tives  will  enter  upon  olHce  with  a  majority  of  at  least  seventy- 
eight,  there  is  no  cause  to  despair  of  the  idtimate  triumph  of 
commercial  freedom  !  Several  remarkable  changes  have  taken 
place.  Mr.  C  irote  has  retired  from  parliament,  not  however 
without  having  done  good  service  to  the  cause  of  free  elections ; 
for,  in  1833,  when  he  submitted  his  first  motion  to  the  House 
on  the  ballot,  he  had  but  10(5  supporters;  whereas,  in  1838, 
200  members  voted  for  his  motion  ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
among  the  200  Liberals  now’  returned,  240  w  ill  be  found  pledged 
to  su|)port  the  ballot.  Mr.  Raines  also  retires  from  public  life  ; 
and,  together  with  him.  Sir  William  Molesworth.  Ardent, 
straightforw  ard,  and  industrious.  Sir  William  Molesworth  is  too 
able  and  too  conspicuous  a  politician  to  be  permitted  long  to 
remain  inactive:  it  speaks  out  little,  however,  for  the  intelli- 
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geiice  oi  uur  constituencies,  that  such  a  man  should  be  kept 
out  of  parliament  at  this  crisis.  Mr.  Hume,  we  are  concerned 
to  say,  has  been  defeated  at  Leeds;  Mr.  E.  J.  Stanley  in  South 
dieshire;  Mr.  Handley  in  South  Lincolnshire;  Sir  De  Lacy 
Evans,  at  Westminster ;  Mr.  Wyse,  a  lord  of  the  treasury,  at 
Waterford;  Lord  Howick,  in  Northumborland  ;  and  Viscount 
Morpeth  in  the  West  Uidino;  of  Yorkshire.  These  ten  public 
men  will  be  missed  by  the  country;  and  we  are  not  sure  that 
amonp:  the  one  hundred  and  eighty  new  members  just  returned, 
will  b(‘  found  those  who  can  supply  the  void  created  by  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  some  of  them.  The  defeat  of  i.ord  Morpeth  in  the 
West  Hiding  was  well  calculated  to  elate  the  Tories;  for  they 
j>laced  at  the  bottom  of  the  j)oll  one  of  the  most  useful  and  suc¬ 
cessful  of  the  cabinet  ministers, — a  man  of  sound  principles  and 
steady  conduct, — universally  esteemed  for  his  estimable  private 
character ;  one  niort'over  who  had  represented  Yorkshire  for  a 
period  of  eleven  years.  The  Tories  triumj)hed  not  because  the 
electors  of  the  West  Riding  disapproyed  of  Lord  Morj)eth’s 
individual  acts,  but,  as  they  declared,  because  the  ministry  of 
which  he  was  a  member  had  collectively  lost  their  good  opinion. 

Hut  it  is  time  that  we  turn  to  the  scenes  which  characterized, 
and  we  may  add,  disgraced,  the  elections  generally. 

It  is  not  jx^ssible  for  any  man  who  desires,  in  the  words  of 
the  Ihll  of  R  ights,  ‘  that  elections  should  be  free,^  to  examin«^ 
the  history  of  those  which  have  just  taken  place,  w  ithout  feel¬ 
ings  of  indignation.  Intimidation  and  bribery  have  been  fear¬ 
fully  prevalent.  Tluw  have  been  systematized  and  nnblushingly 
pnictised,  so  as  to  comj)el  the  most  moderate  reformers  to  call 
for  the  ballot,  as  the  only  hope  of  saving  the  constituencies 
from  entire  corruption. 

\N  e  select  a  few  examples  of  the  tyrannical  interference  of 
'forv'  landlords  with  their  tenants  and  dependents.  The  follow¬ 
ing  note  was  addressed  to  l.ord  Harry  Vane  (now'  M.R.  for 
South  Durham,  in  the  room  of  ^Ir.  Pease),  by  Lord  Seaham, 
son  of  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry. 


‘  TO  TIIK  LOIU)  IIAUHY  VANE,  &C. 

‘  Wyiiyard  Park,  July  1,  1841. 

*  Mv  Lean, — Having  come  to  South  Durham  to  manage  the  interest 
of  my  family  in  the  division,  I  am  desirims  of  knowing  distinctly  from 
your  lordship,  if  yim  stand  unconnected  with  any  other  candidate,  or  it 
there  is  a  ondition  between  you  and  Mr.  Howes.  1  heard  from  vnj 
father  that  you  had  declared  to  him  a  direct  coalition  icith  Mr.  Botre.^. 
It  this  is  not  the  c;Lse,  1  trust  your  lordship  will  be  so  goiul  as  candidly 
and  frankly  t<»  inform  me,  as  my  directions  and  the  exjiression  of  my 
H'tfhes  to  my  father  s  tenantry,  \v\\\  much  and  inainlv  depend  on  vour 

lordship  s  answer,  vS:c.  \c. 


‘  Skaiia.u.’ 
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Lord  Seahani  here  broadly  states  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
send  ‘  directions,  and  the  expression  of  his  wishes  to  his  father’s 
‘  tenantry/  and  yet  his  lordship  unblushingly  sends  this  letter 
to  the  newspapers  for  publication  ! 

Not  content  with  domineering  over  the  county  voters,  the 
Tory  gentry,  in  some  districts,  have  ordered  lists  to  be  made 
of  those  tradesmen  resident  in  boroughs  w  ho  sliould  support 
Liberal  candidates,  and  gave  notice  that  their  tenants  should 
not  deal  witli  them  nor  support  them  in  the  smallest  degree. 
So  barefaced  were  they  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Berwick,  that 
an  admonitory  article,  of  which  the  following  is  a  correct  copy, 
w  as  inserted  in  the  local  Tory  journal. 

‘  \Ve  are  aware  that  there  are  a  few  of  the  shopkeepers  associating 
themselves  with  his  (IMr.  Forster,  the  Liberal’s)  ])arty  ;  ami  it  is  a 
singular  fact  that,  amongst  them  are  to  be  found  j)arties  wlu),  perhaps 
more  than  most  (»thers,  derive  their  supp<>rt  from  the  agriculturists. 
But  these  parties  will  do  well  to  pause  and  reflect.  We  understand, 
and  we  give  timely  W'aniing  of  the  fact,  that  a  list  of  those  tradesmen 
of  Berwick  w  ho  may  vote  for  the  free-trade  candidate,  w  ill  be  care¬ 
fully  circulated  amongst  the  agriculturists  of  the  neighborhood  and 
surrounding  districts  ;  so  that,  if  they  are  base  and  ungrateful  enough 
to  assist  in  injuring  their  best  friends,  those  friends  may  know'  by 
whom  they  have  been  betrayed,  'riie  franchise  is  entrusted  not  to  be 
he  exercised  in  carrying  out  party  feelings,  but  for  the  public  advan¬ 
tage  I  ’ 

Lord  Howick,  at  the  conclusiou  of  the  Northumberland  elec¬ 
tion,  in  the  presence  of  the  accused  |)arties,  thus  exhibited  the 
unconstitutional  conduct  of  the  Tory  proprietors  of  that  county. 

*  I  do  charge  upon  my  opponents  that  they  hare  adopted  undue, 
means  of  infinenciny  elcetors  :  and  I  confess  fliat  1  listened  with  tlie 
utmost  astonishment  to  the  address  which  has  just  been  made  by  Lord 
Ossulston.  1  could  not  believe  that  he  would  conclude  his  remarks 
w  ithout  adverting  in  the  very  slightest  degree  to  timse  circumstances 
which  have  lately  taken  place  upon  Lord  Tankerville’s  estate  at  Wark. 
....  You  all  heard  Lord  Ossulston  say,  that  on  liord  'I’ankerville’s 
estate  no  person  should  suffer.  lie  said  nothing  for  his  friends,  and, 
in  the  same  manner,  Mr.  Cresswell  answered  only  for  his  (»wii  estate. 
After  that,  I  was  fully  prepared  to  expect  that  the  influence  of  other 
proj)rietors  would  he  used  in  the  most  unsparing  manner,  and  certainly 
that  expectation  has  not  been  disappointed.  Yoft  are  all  tucarc  with 
tchat  extreme  tranf  of  all  reserve  or  concealment  the  great  power  of  our 
neighbor  at  the  castle  has  been  exercised.  But  for  this,  I  say,  1  was 
prepared.  Wliat  I  did  expect  was,  that  the  little  miserahle  pledge 
which  w’as  given,  would  at  least  be  faithfully  observed.  But  what  has 
been  the  fact  There  are,  in  the  village  of  W'ark,  a  considerable 
mimlKT  of  electors.  Thev  hold  houses  and  laud  under  I-»ord  '1  anker- 
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ville,  and  are  in  a  great  degree  dependent  on  their  landlord.  All  these 
p<‘rH«'>ns,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  had  promised  to  divide  their 
between  me  and  Lord  Ossiilston  ;  bxit,  instead  of  heimj  jycrmitted 
to  do  so,  (jeutlemen  rcsidimj  in  the  neifrhborhood,  in  the  first  instance, 
took  tvirif  means  in  their  potrer  to  induce  them  to  break  their  promises; 
and,  all  these  weans  being  found  insufficient.  Lord  Ossiilston  himself 
appeared  amongst  them,  and  so  strongli/  pressed  upon  them  to  withdraw 
the  votes  which  they  had  promised  to  me,  that,  with  five  honorable 
exctplions,  they  wire  induced  to  do  so.' 

Lord  Ilowick  from  henceforth  will,  we  trust,  hecoine  an 
advocate  for  the  ballot ;  and  we  believe  that  the  experience  of 
June  1841  will  have  produced  salutary  impressions  upon  the 
minds  of  other  Liberal  lords,  who  have  not  hitherto  supported 
prot(‘ction  in  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise. 

The  following  address,  ])ublished  by  the  operative  cotton 
spinners  of  Bt>lton,  is  worthy  of  peculiar  attention  : 

*  To  the  friends  of  humanity  and  justice. — We,  the  committee  for 
the  operative  cotton  spinners  of  Bolton  and  its  neighborhood,  appeal  to 
yo\i  on  behalf  of  our  fellow-workmen,  who  have  become  the  victims 
t»f  T(»ry  tyranny  and  oppression.  Since  the  election  terminated  in  this 
borough,  the  hread-taxers  have  carried  out  the  principle  of  exclusive 
dealing  to  a  frightful  extent.  One  of  the  most  striking  instances  is 
that  of  fifteen  of  IMessrs.  Bolling’s  spinners  having  been  thrown  out  of 
eniployinent.  And  for  what  ?  Because  they  had  the  courage  to  use 
tluir  conscientious  Judgment  in  the  exercise  of  that  privilege  which  the 
law  of  the  land  has  given  them  in  the  choice  of  their  representatives  in 
parliament.  A  considerable  portion  of  these  men  have  been  in  a  state 
of  half  starvatimi  a  long  time  prior  to  losing  their  employment,  and 
are  now  almost  destitute  of  food,  clothing,  bedding,  and  furniture. 
Knglishmen  !  must  these  men  perish  ?  No  !  exclaims  the  voice  of 
humanity  as  well  as  justice;  and  we  presume  the  kindness  (if  a  benevo¬ 
lent  public  will  at  once  respond  to  this  call.  No  ;  they  shall  not  jierish, 
but  live.  B  e  hope  that  every  man  who.se  bosom  is  animated  with  one 
spark  of  true  patriotism  will  lend  their  aid  to  protect  these  victims  of 
cruel  oppression.  We  intend,  in  a  few  days,  to  lay  before  the  public 
the  particulars  of  the  condition  of  these  men,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  discharged  from  their  employment. 

*  Samuel  Haworth,  Chairman.’ 

As  nu  instance  ot  the  petty  things  that  Tory  gentlemen  will 

s  oop  to  do,  here  is  a  note  sent  by  an  ex-sheritf  of  the  city  of 

^^^*’^**  "*ko  voted  for  the  Liberal  candidate,  Mr. 
Uedhead  ^  orke : 

•  Mr.  Ilornhy  aesires  that  Mr.  Summerwell  will  setid  his  bill  in  for 
ahavmp,  and  never  enter  Mr.  Hornhy’s  doors  any  more. 

'  Tuesd.av  afternoon.  * 
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This  note  was  sent  to  his  house  immediately  after  the  poor 
barber  had  voted. 

If  space  admitted  we  might  have  quoted  from  tlie  speeches 
of  Col.  Bruen,  INl.P.  for  the  county  of  Carlow  and  others,  direct 
admissions  of  interference  with  their  tenantry;  we  shall  content 
ourselves,  however,  with  adducing  one  other  document  which  was 
publicly  read  at  Derby  by  Lord  Waterpark,  and  which  affords 
a  slight  clue  to  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Tories  generally : 

‘  Wirksworth  Committee  Boom,  June  2d,  1841. 

*  Thomas  Frost, — I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  that  you  are  likely  to  offend 
your  old  master  bt/  alloxeing  t/ovr  son  to  vote  for  (tisbornc  and  W’ater- 
park  ;  because  he  had  spoken  to  me  about  obtaining  for  you  the  pre¬ 
mium  for  long  service  at  the  next  agricultural  meeting,  in  which  1 
should  assist  him  ;  and  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  you  should  lose  £4  4s. 
by  any  such  proceedings.  ‘  Yours  truly, 

‘  H.  Ckeswell.’ 

The  public  journals  abound  with  accounts  of  outrages  perpe¬ 
trated  at  the  elections ;  many  of  which  were  attended  w  ith  loss 
of  life,  and  destruction  of  pro])erty.  The  Tories  charge  the 
Whigs  with  unconstitutional  violence;  the  Whigs  lay  the  same 
crime  to  the  charge  of  their  accusers.  On  the  admissions  and 
allegations  of  both  parties,  the  late  elections  were  atten(l(‘d  w  ith 
numberless  exhibitions  of  brute  force,  calculated  to  degrade  the 
nation  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  states,  to  debase  the  character  of  the 
j)e(>ple,  and  to  prevent  the  fair  expression  of  public  opinion.  We 
cannot  dwell  upon  these  things,  nor  can  we  do  more  than  allude 
to  the  bribery  and  corruption  which  stalked  abroad  in  open  clay, 
so  as  to  go  far  in  justifying  the  statement  of  the  ‘  Examiner,’  that 
‘  the  country  has  sold  itself  to  the  highest  bidder  These*  facts, 
taken  together,  surely  suggest  a  total  change  in  our  mode  of 
conducting  elections ;  and  afford  irresistible  arguments  in  favor 
of  the  remedial  measures  we  have  so  often  suggested.  We 
must  at  present  content  ourselves  with  a  bare  enumeration  of 
them. 

1.  Abolition  of  canvassing. 

2.  Abolition  of  distinctive  colors,  processions,  music,  and 
banners. 

3.  Abolition  of  the  useless  custom  of  taking  a  show  of  hands. 

4.  Adoption  of  the  ballot. 

It  is  futile  to  object  that  the  secresy  thus  obtained  is  un- 
English.  So  till  recently  were  bribery  and  intimidation,  at 
least  they  were  so  reputecl,  and  if  practised,  it  was  in  holes  and 
corners,  and  with  an  obvious  solicitude  to  avoid  detection.  The 
case,  however,  is  now  far  different,  and  we  must  remodel  our 
procedure  accordingly.  If  Tory  landlords  wall  abuse  the  power 
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which  their  wealth  gives  them,  their  tenantry  and  tradespeople* 
must  be  protected  from  injustice,  though  it  be  at  the  exptmse  of 
what  is  fondly  termed  the  legitimate  infiuenee  of  property.  If 
the  ritdits  of  electors  are  incompatible  w  ith  the  interests  of  the 
aristocracy,  the  latter  must  give  way.  Better  far  that  the  few' 
he  deprivetl  of  tlie  power  they  abuse,  than  that  the  independence 
and  honesty  ot  millions  should  be  sacrificed, 

'fhe  ev(‘nts  of  the  past,  however,  now'  give  way  to  anticipa¬ 
tions  of  the  future.  The  Tories  have  already  begun  to  divide 
the  spoil ;  their  journals  having  published  lists  of  the  embryo 
cabinet.  They  calculated  upon  accession  to  otlice  heforc  the 
opetfinfj  of  the  house ;  but  tlu^  address  of  Lord  ,Iohn  Uussel!  to 
the  citi'/.ens  of  London  has  undeceived  them.  His  lordship  d('- 
clares  it  to  be  the  intention  of  her  Majesty’s  ])resent  ministry 
to  take  the  sense  of  the  new  house  on  the  great  financial  (pu‘s- 
tions  upon  which  an  apjieal  has  been  made  to  the  country, 
'fhe  'fories  are  incensed  at  this  determination  ;  not  so  much  for 
tlie  trivial  delav  in  tlie  accomjilishment  of  their  wislies  w  hich  it 
will  occasion,  hut  hecduse  Sir  /^.  Peel,  (tud  mauy  of  his  friends^ 
fear  not  hi  uy  so  much  as  being  forced  into  a  decided  and  ])rematu  re 
course  with  reference  to  free  trade.  The  Tory  leader  w’ould  like 
to  have  his  hands  free  and  the  road  clear,  in  order  that  if  neces¬ 
sary,  he  might  fall  back  u|)on  a  revision  of  the  imjiort  duties. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  great  Tory  organ,  ‘The  Times,’  de¬ 
clared  no  further  back  than  the  19th  ult.,  that  it  still  adlu'rcd 
to  its  old  o|)inions  on  tlie  corn  laws  and  free  trade,  which  it 
said,  ‘will  doubtless  have  fair  plav  whatever  party  may  Ix'  in 
‘power.*  The  Whig  ministry  have  resolved  wisely  then  ;  and 
the  i'ories  may  now  prepare  for  an  energetic  struggle,  which,  it 
is  notditlicult  to  foresee,  will  end  in  the  ultimate  triumph  office 
trade. 


‘  As  u(»  ministers  of  the  crown  can  stand  without  tlie  confidence  of 
the  House  of  (.ominous.  Lord  John  Hassell  observes  in  his  manifesto, 
oMi  rctirvin flit  from  ojficc  wilt  immediately  follow  the  condemnation 
ofoui  ptdiey.  In  this  altered  position  it  would  he  inconsistent  witli 
my  notions  of  puMic  duty  to  harass  the  government  of  the  day  hy 
\e\atious  opposition  ;  still  less  to  deny  to  the  crown  the  means  of 

m.untannng  the  reputation  of  the  country  abroad,  and  internal  quiet 
at  h«»me. 

Hut  when  the  great  principles  of  religious,  civil,  and  comnuTcia) 

iHrt>  ’‘‘xne  into  question,  those  principles  must  he  firmlv  ami  fi*:u- 

liaiever  party  may  be  in  power,  thev  are  so  io- 
Mparai  )  t^onnetted  with  the  progress  of  society,  that — although  the 
conntr\  m,n  i  oubt,  may  pause,  may  ponder — it  will  examine,  disru‘<s. 
and  hnally  adopt  them.’  * 

J.ortl  .lohn  busscll  alludc.s  to  the  vassalage  ol  the  couniy 
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constituencies,  and  the  great  sacrifices  made  in  many  places  by 
reformers  in  defence  of  Liberal  policy.  Let  the  ministry  take  a 
step  farther,  and  advise  the  crown  to  insert  in  the  forthcoming 
roval  speech  a  panigraph  recommending  the  attention  of  parlia¬ 
ment  to  measures  for  the  proteetion  of  eleetors  in  the  exereise  of 
the  franchise.  Such  a  step  would  carry  dismay  into  the  ranks  of 
the  adversary,  and  hasten  the  time  when  ‘  elections  shall  be 
free/  as  our  forefathers  of  1()88  declared  they  should  be. 

We  subjoin  a  table  showing  tlie  relative  state  of  parties  from 
1832  to  1841. 
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The  Rerelatmi  of  God  in  his  IVord  ;  shotrn  in  a  Grajdiic  Delineation  of 
Holy  Scripture  for  its  Frinids  and  Enemies.  Translat’d  from  the 
German  of  Dr.  T.  IV.  Gess.,  Assistant  at  lieutlingen.^  and  Director  of 
the  School  Conference.  I^y  W.  lirowii,  A.M.,  Minister,  Toberinoro. 

Tliis  is  the  tliirtv-first  volume  of  the  Edinhurjxh  Biblical  Cabinet : 
and  consists  chiefly  of  a  concise  account  of  the  several  lMM>ks  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  If  the  reader  conceive  of  the  preliminary 
observation  sto  those  books  in  Henry’s  Commentary,  or  in  Ba}:ster's 
Comprehensive  Bible,  as  being  somewhat  enlarged  and  improved,  and 
printed  in  a  separate  volume,  he  will  have  a  toleralby  correct  idea  of 
the  W'ork  before  us.  Dr.  (iess’s  *  graphic  delineation  ’  may  be  useful 
to  Bible  classes,  and  is  a  very  proper  b<K>k  for  the  use  of  the  liigher 
classes  in  our  Sunday-schools  :  but  if  the  student  Ik*  beguiled  into  the 
])urchase  of  this  work  in  the  ho|K*  of  obtaining  a  volume  of  Biblical 
criticism,  he  will  be  utterly  disaj)pointed. 

VOL.  X. 
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The  subscribers  to  the  Biblical  Cabinet  will  probably  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  character  of  the  volume  ;  and  certainly  have  great  reastm  to 
complain  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  executed.  The  punctuation  is 
most  negligent,  some  glaring  verbal  errors  have  been  allowed  to  escape 
revision  (sc»e  pp.  15,  189,  191);  and  the  translation,  as  a  whole,  is 
chargeable  with  great  slovenliness.  We  could  cite  scores  of  passages 
in  which  the  rules  of  grammar  are  violated  ;  and  not  a  few  in  which 
the  minister  of  Tobermure  seems  to  have  labored  to  work  out  his  idea 
of  the  style  of  the  apostle  John,  which,  he  tells  ns,  ‘  scorns  much  tlie 
consideration  of  manner/  In  justice  to  ^Ir,  Brown,  we  give  a  passage 
or  two  in  evidence.  The  first  is  frmn  a  paragraph  explanatory  of  the 
])eculiarities  of  the  gospel  by  Luke. 

*  It  belongs  to  its  historical  character  that  he  introduced  his  book  by  a 

f>rcface,  in  which  he  lias  set  down  the  sources  which  he  used  ;  tliat  he  goes 
>eyond  the  compass  of  the  oral  gospels,  and  narrates  matters  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  iii.  1,  he  has  given  a  date  without  wbicli  we  would  liave  been 
wholly  in  the  dark  as  to  the  time  when  our  Saviour  entered  upon  ofliee ; 
and  that  he  luis  neither  heaped  together  masses  of  narratives  nor  of  doctrines, 
but  placed  all  in  g(K)d  order,  and  distinctly ;  by  a  sketch  he  prepares  the 
causes,  by  a  remark  he  unfolds  a  digression,  and  ends  in  a  beautiful  harmonv.’ 

— p.  170.‘ 

.  The  gospel  by  John  is  poetically  described  thus : 

‘  This  little  book  is  a  calm  deep  sea,  in  which  thoughts  suggest  themselves 
with  the  remembmnee  of  the  beautiful  time  of  youth  in  the  life  of  .lohn,  as  a 
pleasing  shore,  where  heaven  itself  is  reflected  with  its  sun  and  stars.’ 

— p.  177. 

\\  e  make  these  remarks  with  regret,  but  should  be  wanting  in 
fidelity  if  we  did  not  point  out  such  glaring  defects,  the  frequent  re- 
|H'tition  of  which  cannot  but  be  fatal  to  the  reputation  of  a  w’ork,  in 
the  success  of  which  we  are  on  many  accounts  deeply  interested. 


Tht'  Popular  Cprloj}frd\a  of  \aiural  Srimee.  Vegetahle  Physiology. 
liurge  12mo,  pp.  viii.,  21)5.  Tiuiners.  London:  1841. 

In  the  present  day  there  is  such  a  happy  demand,  by  the  middling 
and  lower  orders  of  84»ciety,  for  natural  knowledge,  that  works  for  the 
supply  of  this  demand  can  no  longer  hope  for  public  favor  if  they  be 
of  the  flimsy  compilation  character  which  some  vears  ago  were 
lolernteil.  M  inuteness  and  accuraev,  as  well  as  comprehensiveness, 
are  now’  rtHpiisite.  In  our  own  country,  including  with  marked  lu)nor 
Kdinhurgh  and  (ihisgow  as  well  as  London,  many  single  vedumes  and 
series  of  treatises  have  lK*en  ]uiblished  w  Inch  confer  immense  benefits 
on  their  readers.  Xi»r  have  (iermany,  France,  and  the  United  States 
of  North  America,  been  backward  in  contributing  to  this  treasure  for 
general  usefulness.  In  the  two  former  countries  such  w’orks  have 
o  ten  Ihhui  impregnated  with  the  venom  of  atheism  and  pantheism  ; 
hut  happily  few  of  our  English  works  are  chargeable  with  this  inex- 
cuwible  fault  and  criminal  insidiousness. 

1  he  \olume  liefore  us  jiossesses  merit  of  a  very  high  order.  The 
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talents  and  attainments  of  its  author  are  evidently  such  as  qualify  him 
to  take  his  station,  as  an  original  author,  experimenter,  and  discoverer, 
among  the  most  exalted  sons  of  science.  If  this  work  had  been  pub¬ 
lished  ill  a  splendid  and  expensive  style,  it  would  have  found  its 
appropriate  place  in  the  libraries  and  cabinets  of  the  opulent.  So 
unich  the  greater  is  the  debt  of  gratitude  for  such  a  disinterested 
employment  of  abilities,  which  would  have  commanded  honor  in  the 
first  circles ;  and  that  honor,  we  feel  assured,  will  eventually  not  be 
wanting. 

The  jiresent,  tliough  an  independent  work,  is  the  first  in  n  series 
which  will  comprehend  the  subjects  of  Natural  History  and  Philoso- 
phy,  which  are  the  most  universally  important,  and  which  ought  to 
enter  into  any  course  of  good  education.  At  school,  indeed,  much  in 
this  department  of  instruction  cannot  be  effected  ;  but  the  mathe¬ 
matical  and  literary  foundation  can  be  laid,  and  then  every  young  per¬ 
son  is  bound  to  strive,  by  the  efforts  of  self-discipline,  to  become 
solidly  acquainted  with  ‘  that  bright  volume  of  creation,  the  pages  of 
which  are  daily  and  hourly  unrolled  before  us,  and  which  is  written* 
(to  use  the  impressive  words  of  Lord  Bacon,)  ‘  in  the  only  language 
which  has  (joue  forth  to  all  the  ends  of  the  earthy  unaffected  by  the 
cinifusion  of  Babel.  To  every  one  do  the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of 
Cody  whilst  the  earth  shows  itself /h//  o  f  his  goodness :  but  most  of  all 
to  him  who  has  learned  to  interpret  the  wonders  they  display  ;  and, 
by  the  apjilieation  of  the  reason  wherewith  he  has  been  endowed,  to 
the  discerning  contemplation  of  the  glorious  works  by  which  he  is  sur¬ 
rounded,  to  trace  ms  power,  wisdom,  and  love,  in  every  action.’ — 
Prospcctns. 

'I  his  succession  of  works  will  comprise,  in  addition  to  the  volume  in 
our  hands.  Botany,  Zoology,  Animal  Physiology,  Habits  and  Instincts 
of  Animals;  Mineralogy,  (leology  ;  Mechanics,  Astronomy,  Hydro¬ 
statics,  Hydraulics,  Pneumatics;  Sound,  Heat,  Light,  Electricity, 
Magnetism  ;  Chemistry,  and  its  application  in  the  Arts. 

Of  the  present  volume  we  only  say  further,  that,  not  only  to  the 
philosophical  student,  hut  to  farmers,  and  all  others  who  wish  to  culti¬ 
vate  their  fields  and  gardens  with  intelligence,  and  the  best  hope  of 
profitable  returns,  its  instructions  will  be  of  signal  advantage. 

In  jiarticular,  the  observations  upon  the  excretions  of  plants,  and 
the  inferences  thence  to  be  drawn  with  regard  to  the  rotation  of  crops, 
are  (»f  the  first  importance  in  rural  economy. 

W  e  ])erceive,  with  no  little  satisfaction,  that  the  entire  series  of 
thcvSe  treatises  will  be  from  the  same  able  and  accomplished  author. 
On  account  of  the  innumerable  points  of  connexion  and  mutual  illus¬ 
tration  between  the  subjects,  this  is  a  very  important  fact. 

Summer  and  fVinter  in  the  Pyrenees.  Jty  Mrs.  Ellis.  Iy)ndon  :  Fisher 

iuid  Co. 

*  Deeming  it  probable,’  remarks  IMrs.  Ellis,  *  that  many  individuals, 
under  the  necessity  of  liastcning  from  Ihigland  to  the  South  of  h  ranee, 
may  wish  to  know  something  of  the  climate,  the  scenery,  and  the  in- 
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habitants  uf  that  salubrious  region,  it  is  niy  desire,  in  offering  the  pre¬ 
sent  work  to  the  j)ublic,  not  only  to  supply  information  to  such 
travellers,  but  to  afford  amusement,  interest,  and  1  would  fain  hope 
some  degree  of  instruction  to  those  whose  circumstances  or  inclination 
detain  them  at  home.  1  have  made  no  pretensi(»n  to  observations 
either  of  a  scientific  or  of  a  political  nature.  Mine  is  a  simple  detail 
of  iinpressi(ms  made  U|Hm  my  own  mind  from  the  scenes  and  circum¬ 
stances  around  me.’  Such  a  work,  from  the  author  of  Ihe  }\ojncn  of 
Linjlatid,  cannot  fail  to  secure  an  extensive  circle  of  readers,  to  whose 
entertainment  and  instruction  it  will  be  found  highly  adapted  to 
minister.  The  g«HHl  sense  and  s<nind  discrimination  which  characterize 
Mrs,  Kllis’s  former  ]>roductions  are  visible  throughout  this  volume. 
The  customs  and  manners  of  the  peoj)le  amongst  wdiom  she  resided, 
their  traditionary  history  and  local  impressions,  are  skilfully  comhined 
with  n(Uici*s  of  their  religious  state,  and  the  prospects  of  a  better  order 
of  things,  which  are  beginning  to  unfold  themselves.  Free  from  the 
abstird  prejudices  of  many  Knglish  tourists,  yet  deeply  sensible  of  the 
paramount  importance  of  religious  truth,  she  has  delineated  the  super¬ 
stitions  of  the  papal  church,  and  the  national  peculiarities  of  the 
French  |H*ople,  in  a  manner  ecpially  creditable  to  her  acuteness  and 
her  candor.  The  beautiful  scenery  of  the  South  of  France,  and  its 
climate  so  ‘  soft  and  balmv,’  are  described  in  terms  of  well-merited 
eulogy ;  while  the  minuter  features  of  the  social  condititm  of  the 
people  are  sketched  with  the  tidelity  and  tact  of  an  accxunplished 
female  writer.  There  is  an  air  of  sober  reality  and  truth  alxmt  the 
V(»lu!ne  which  wins  implicit  trust,  and  places  it  in  honorable  contrast 
with  the  pn)ductitms  of  many  tourists  of  higher  pretensions.  \\  e 
cordially  rt'cmuniend  it  to  our  readers  as  at  once  an  entertaining  com¬ 
panion  and  a  safe  guide. 


An  AiUn  inteiidi’d  /o  /tare  been  del  ire  red  on  the  occasion  of  la j/ inn  the 
foundtUion-gtone  of  the  lAineashire  Indejnnident  ColUye  at  Uithhoiton^ 
near  Manchester^  on  the  2\\rd  of  ^eptetnber^  1840.  Hy  George  1  lad- 
field,  Treasurer  to  the  Institution.  London:  Hamilton. 

An  able  and  well-timed  address,  admirably  suited  to  tlie  occasion 
for  which  it  was  ]>repared,  and  adajited  to  stimulate  its  dissenting 
readers  to  a  vigorous  discharge  of  their  solemn  responsibilities.  Air. 
lludtield  evinct's  an  extensive  actjuaintance  with  our  hi.story,  an  en¬ 
lightened  estimate  of  our  principles,  and  a  sincere  and  w’arm-hearted 
devotedness  to  tlieir  defence  and  propagation.  In  these  days  of  expe¬ 
diency  and  vacillation  it  is  refreshing  to  meet  with  a  w’riter  whose 
language  bespeaks  deej)  conviction  and  earnestness, — that  inward 
motion  of  the  spirit  which  must  always  precede  successful  exertion  in 
any  great  enterprise.  M  e  trust  that  we  are  entering  on  better  times, 
limes,  not  more  tranipiil  than  the  past,  but  more  consistent,  and 
therefore  more  etb^ctive.  Released  from  the  trammels  of  political 
]mrtizanship,  we  shall  have  free  scope  for  the  displav  of  our  energy, 
ami  Ih*  cheertnl  on  in  our  lalHwious  struggle  by  many  Whig  politicians 
wIhi  have  hitherto  sought  t»>  da!np  our  ardor  and  to  weaken  our  etforts. 
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lest  the  adiniiiistriitioii  of  Lord  Melbourne  inijrlit  be  injured.  As  a 
preparation  tor  sncb  times  and  such  labors  we  cannot  d(»  better  than 
ri'eoinmend  our  readers  to  peruse  the  sketch  which  Mr.  Hadtield  hius 
furnished  of  the  political  history  of  our  fathers. 


i'hnpUrs  ou  Church-yarih,  By  Caroline  Southey.  Edinburj^h  :  Black¬ 
wood. 

A  charniinjj  volume,  adapted  to  interest  both  the  yoniijj  and  the  old, 
the  litilit-hearted  and  the  grave.  It  is  full  of  genuine  sentiment,  and 
is  truthful  in  its  descriptions.  IMrs.  Siuithey  ])ossesses  in  an  eminent 
degree  the  faculty  of  painting  her  scenes  to  the  eye.  Thev  live  before 
the  reader,  and  shed  upon  his  heart  some  of  the  calmest  and  mo.st 
hallowing  influences  (►f  which  our  nature  is  susce]»tible.  Out  of  an 
unattractive  subject  she  has  contrived,  with  great  skill  but  W'ithout  the 
slightest  appearance  of  force,  to  extract  useful  and  ])leasing  instruc¬ 
tion  ; — useful  as  tending  to  promote  the  charities  of  life,  and  ])leasing 
as  it  combines  a  tinge  of  melancholy  with  the  bright  lu»pes  and  veri¬ 
ties  of  the  Christian  faith. 


PrUcUla  the  Ile1f*er :  a  Memoir  of  Mrs.  Potrfon,  of  Coreutrp.  By  J. 

Cl.  Hewlett.  18mo.  AVard  and  Co. 

To  such  as  delight  in  ])iety  without  ostentaticni,  and  w  ill  be  satisfied 
with ‘a  plain  unvarnished  tale,’ this  little  volume  will  prove  accept¬ 
able.  It  is  for  the  most  part  the  diary  of  a  dcv<nit  and  /.ealous  Chris¬ 
tian  female,  who  endeavored  to  unite  prayer  with  effort,  and  thus  to 
enlighten  and  to  bless  the  circle  in  w  hich  she  nmved.  Pious  women 
who  would  be  stimulated  by  example,  or  encouraged  by  a  h»ok  into  the 
sanctuary  of  another’s  heart  of  like  mind  with  themselves,  may  here 
discover  within  a  few  pages  much  to  gratify  and  instruct  them. 


A  Dissertation  on  the  J  oir  of  Jephthah  ;  comprising  u  criticai  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  Hebrew  'fe.rt^  and  of  the  Authorized  i’ersion  ;  a  ('onsidt  ra- 
tion  of  the  various  An/unients  for  and  apainst  the  Saerijicial  \ature 
of  that  J'ow^  that  hare  been  brought  forward  bp  the  most  penerallp 
receired  Commentators  of  Sacred  Scripture  ;  and  De/brfions  on  the 
subject^  drawn  front  the  nature  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation.^  and  the 
Character  of  the  Hebrew  nathm.  By  J.  S.  Kki>iu:ll,  Surgeon,  &c., 
Sheemess.  London :  Painter. 

This  is  a  very  able  disquisition  on  a  portion  of  the  sacred  rec<»rds 
which  has  greatly  perplexed  biblical  critics  ;  and  w  hich,  as  it  has  been 
commonly  understcMul,  has  furnished  infidelity  with  a  sneer,  and  scep¬ 
ticism  with  perhaps  the  shadow’  of  an  excuse.  Mr.  Keddell  has  boldly 
and  satisfactorily  met  the  question,  ‘  whether  ,Iej)hthah  diil  or  ditl  n<»t 
sacrifice  his  daughter  in  pursuance  of  hisvow'.^’  He  advocates  the 
negative  of  this  (|uestion,  and  has  conducted  his  argument  with  so 
much  learning,  ]»atience,  and  skill,  that  it  will  not  be  easily  refuted. 
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We  wish  that  every  clifhcult  part  of  holy  ^vrit  had  a  separate  work, 
such  as  the  present,  devoted  to  its  elucidation,  which  should  embrace 
the  whole  subject,  with  all  that  has  been  said  or  written  upon  it— 
fairly  weiphed  in  the  balance  of  reason — so  as  to  enable  the  reader  to 
examine  it  h»r  himself,  and  draw  his  own  conclusions.  The  title-j)ape 
of  ?.Ir.  Keddell’s  dissertatiem  is  fully  borne  out ;  and  as  it  is  not  to 
Ik*  ftMind  in  any  commentary  on  the  Scriptures,  and  is  complete  in 
itself,  the  biblical  student  would  do  well  to  procure  it, — while  to 
Christians  in  general  it  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  and  instructive. 


A  Course  of  Lectures  to  Youiuf  Mm,  By  Ministers  of  various  Denomi¬ 
nations  in  (iliLsgow  and  its  neighbourhood.  London:  Simpkin,  Mar¬ 
shall,  and  (/o. 

To  us  this  volume  is  invested  with  peculiar  interest.  As  the  first 
moral  deiiuMistration  in  favor  of  young  men  in  Scotland,  we  rejoice  in 
it  as  a  successful  experiment — w'hich  we  doubt  not  will  draw  after  it 
a  long  train  of  happy  conse(jucnces.  Already  the  example  has  been 
followed  at  Paisley  and  Kdinburgh.  Dr.  Chalmers,  whose  delicate 
health  and  otlicial  engagements  denied  him  the  pleasure  of  uniting  with 
his  reverend  brethren  in  this  work  of  faith  and  labor  of  love,  expressed 
the  deep  interest  he  felt  in  their  undertaking ;  and  addressing  the 
coinmiitei*  with  whiun  it  originated  he  says,  ‘  I  have  the  greatest  value 
for  y<nir  scheme,  and  the  greatest  wish  for  its  prosperity.  May  the 
blessing  and  countenance  of  (1(kI  be  upon  it.*  This  fervent  prayer  w'as 
not  in  vain.  The  committee  observe,  ‘  No  charge  of  extravagance,  it 
is  hoped,  will  be  incurred  by  the  assertion,  that  its  external  success 
has  no  precedent  in  the  annals  of  week-day  lecturing.  This  much  is 
certain,  that  no  such  series  of  ])o])ular  and  well-timed  instruction  was 
ever  addressed  t«»  so  many  thousands  of  young  men.  The  Lectures 
themselves  have  been  every  way  worthy  of  their  several  distinguished 
and  ehKpieut  authors,  aud  the  deep  interest  they  have  excited  and  sus- 
tainetl  is  their  best  eulogiuiu.’  In  this  opinion  of  the  varied  ability 
displayed  by  the  respective  lecturers  we  perfectly  concur  with  the  com¬ 
mittee,  while  we  cordially  recommend  the  whole  course  to  the  perusal 
of  our  ytiuiig  men  on  this  side  of  the  Tweed.  We  are  ghul  that  the 
committee  at  (llasgow  have  other  measures  in  view,  and  hope  that  our 
southern  churches  will  Ik*  nuised  to  fidlow  their  plans  as  senm  as  they 
are  matured.  \\  e  know  of  no  object  of  equal  importance  ;  for  we 
iH'lieve,  that  if  our  hopes  of  the  future  are  to  be  fully  realizA'd — if 
the  future  is  indeed  io  ctmie  fraught  with  blessings — if  the  true  patriot 
and  genuine  philanthropist  may  anticipate  the  highest  elevation  of 
Britain  and  t»f  man,  young  men  must  be  the  objects  of  effort,  solicitude, 
and  prayer. 


A  HJft  to^  the  I  tileorned  hi  reading  the  Ejnstles,  By  a  Clergyman, 
A..I.  bomans  ami  (lalatians.  London:  L.  and  G.  Seeley. 

^  Ibis  uork  is  a  paraphnusiic  exjHtsitioii  of  the  two  most  difticult 
.pistles  of  the  New  TestameiU.  namely,  the  Epistle  to  the  Homans 
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and  to  the  Galatians.  It  is  chiefly  intended  for  the  instruction  of  per¬ 
sons  of  little  leisure  and  slender  capacity.  Individuals  of  this  class, 
as  the  author  justly  observes,  ‘  need  soniethinjx  as  short  and  simple  as 
the  subject  will  admit  of.*  We  (juite  a^ree  with  him  when  he  says— 
‘  They  do  not  want  two  or  three  interpretations  of  a  text,  of  which 
they  are  incompetent  to  clurose  the  best,  but  they  rerpiire  one  pM»d 
one.  They  do  not  want  a  number  of  practical  observations  and  accommo¬ 
dations  of  the  piissage  they  are  reading,  (for  this  often  confuses  them,) 
but  they  want  to  know,  in  the  Jirst  place^  the  simj>le  meaning  of  the 
passage  itself.  It  will  be  time  enough  for  practical  observations  and 
useful  accommodations  some  time  hence.  Indeed,  the  scripture  itself  is 
so  full  of  what  is  practical,  that,  for  the  present,  they  are  better  with¬ 
out  any  thing,  however  g(M>d  in  itself,  which  may  draw  away  their 
attention  from  the  ]>lain  and  simple  meaning  of  the  text.’  Tlie  author 
has  well  executed  his  task ;  and  in  doing  it  lias  set  a  gotid  example  to 
his  brethren.  What  emjiloyment  can  be  more  worthy  of  a  clergyman, 
than  that  of  expounding  to  his  parishioners  the  word  of  eternal  life.^ 


Analygis  of  the  Bible,  'lelth  reference  to  the  Social  Dufy  of  Man.  By  U. 

Montgomery  Martin.  Second  edition.  London  :  Fisher,  Son  and  Co. 

]\Ir.  ^lartin  truly  observes,  ‘  Were  the  divine  law  incorporated  in 
the  heart  and  in  the  life,  the  whole  mental  structure  of  man  and  of 
society  would  be  changed.  Envy,  strife,  and  misery,  would  cease — 
earth  become  a  paradise,  and  in  the  restoration  of  the  spiritual  ICden, 
men  would  again  *  walk  with  (jod.’  To  bring  out  this  law  in  bold 
relief,  as  a  majestic  whole,  as  well  as  to  exhibit  all  its  ])arts  in  minute 
detail,  Mr.  Martin  has  given  us  an  analysis  of  the  Bible.  It  is  alpha¬ 
betically  arranged,  and  is  one  of  those  useful  bmiks  which  may  be 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  oratory,  and  read  in  portions  during  the  seasons 
in  which  the  Christian  daily  retires  for  meditation  and  prayer. 
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Just  Published. 

The  True  Church  viewed  in  contrast  with  Modern  Iligh-Churchism.  Ily 
Thomas  Finch. 

T1  ic  Critic  in  Parliament  and  in  Public.  Inscribed  hy  ]>crmission  to  Mr. 
Serjeant  Talfourd. 

The  Se.a-Weed  Collector:  an  Introduction  to  tlie  Studv  of  the  Marino 
Alpe,  with  Directions  from  Practical  Observations,  on  the  best  method  of 
collecting  and  drying  the  weed.  Illustrated  with  Natural  Specimens  from 
the  shores  of  Margate  and  Uamsgatc.  By  K.  A.  Allom. 

America,  Historical,  Statistic,  and  Descriptive.  By  J.  S.  Buckingham, 
Esn.  3  vols. 

The  Pictorial  Edition  of  Shakspcrc.  Coriolanus. 
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A  IVictionan*  of  Science,  I.itenUnrc,  and  Art.  Kdited  by  Professor  Hraiide. 

*  e  Old  Red  Sandstone,  or  New  Walks  in  an  Old  Field.  Hy  niin:li  Mil- 
Philosophic  Nuts.  Hv  F.dward  Johnson.  No. 

Wanl’s  SUndard  l.ibrarv  of  Divinity— Ih  llainy’s  True  Religion  Delineated. 
The  Ctmjrreunitional  Manual ;  a  Coiieise  KxiH)sition  of  t!>e  Belief,  (ioveru- 
nient,  and  Usaijes  of  the  Conirresrational  Churches.  By  John  Le  Bosquet,  of 
Nottingham,  New  Hampshire,  U.S. 

Dii^esiion  :  the  Iniluence  of  Alcoholic  Fluids  on  that  \  unction.  By  R.  D. 
Thomson,  M.|). 

The  .Marriaj-e  Law  Considered.  By  Phinehas  Pliilon^nios. 

The  Oratory,  or  the  Testimony  of  Scripture  on  the  Subject  of  Prayer.  By 
r.ucy  Barton. 

ProceedinjTS  of  the  London  Electrical  Society,  Session  1841 — 2.  Edited 
bv  the  Secretary.  Part  1 . 

*A  I ILstory  of' British  Forest  Trees.  By  Prideaux  John  Selby,  F.R.S.E., 
F.Ii.S.  I  Illustrated  by  Woodcuts  and  Vip^nettes.  Part  1. 

Scenery  and  Antiquities  of  Ireland  Illustrated.  Part  G. 

Canadian  Scenery  Illustrated.  Part  15. 

Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  .1.  Cumminp^.  Part  G. 
Mariolatry,  or  Fact's  and  Evidences  demonstratintr  the  M'orship  of  the 
blessed  Virgin  Mary  by  the  Church  of  Rome.  Second  Eilition. 

The  Baptismal  Privileures,  the  Baptismal  \^ow,  and  the  Means  of  Grace,  as 
they  are  set  forth  in  the  Church  of  England  Catechism.  Bv  the  Rcy.  C.  S. 
Bird. 

Personal  Recollections.  By  Charlotte  Elizabeth. 

'I'he  Corn  Monopoly  Condemned  by  the  Scriptures,  a  Sermon.  By  John 
Sibree,  of  Coventry.  Published  by  re«iacst. 

Essiiy  on  Forijivencss,  fniin  the  Sermons  of  the  Rev.  Paul  Vernon,  B.A. 
Sptech  for  the  Defendant  in  the  Prosecution  of  the  Queen  v.  Moxon,  for 
the  Publication  of  Shelley’s  M'orks.  By  '1'.  N.  Talfourd. 

The  True  Consequences  of  a  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  By  William  T. 
Thoniton,  Esq. 

Tracts  of  the  Anglican  Fathers — Doctrinal.  Vol.  II. 

Biblical  Researches  in  l*alestine.  Mount  Sinai,  and  Arabia  Petnea ;  a 
Journal  of  Travels  in  the  year  18il8.  By  E.  Robinson  and  E.  Smith.  Drawn 
up  from  the  original  Diaries,  with  Historical  Illustrations  by  E.  Robinson, 
D.D.  a  vols. 

Poetical  Works  of  James  Montgomery,  collected  by  Himself.  Vols.  2,  8. 
lictters  from  Abnvul  to  Kindred  at  Home.  By  Miss  Sedgwick.  2  vols. 
Longinus  on  the  Subli.ue  ;  a  New’  'I’ranslation,  chiefly  according  to  the 
improved  edition  of  \\  eiske.  By  a  Master  of  Arts  of  the  University  of  Ox- 

fortl. 

Calvin’s  Comment.ary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Translated  from  the 
I.atin  by  a  beneficed  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England. 

A  Guide  to  the  liOau  Societies  of  London. 

Journal  of  a  lour  by  the  Rhine,  llfrough  Switzerland,  North  Italy,  and  the 
greater  part  of  Germany,  in  tin*  Summer  and  Autumn  of  1840. 

Guide  to  the  Watering  Places,  1841. 

I  he  (.*»»hlcn  Rules  of  I.ife.  Selected  from  the  works  of  the  best  Authors, 
ancient  and  imxlern,  by  the  Author  of  ‘  .\  Voice  from  the  Poison  Palaces. 

(  hrlstian  Meditations,  or  the  Believer’s  Companion  in  Solitude.  By  the 
Author  of  Christian  Retirement  aiul  Christian  Experience.* 

,  1  ‘H'lns  by  the  late  John  Bethune,  with  a  Sketch  of  the  Author’s  Life,  by 
fiis  Brother. 

Luther,  or  Rome  and  the  Reformation,  a  Poem.  Bv  Alfred  Lord. 


